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Commentary 


Like  most  members  of  Congress,  I  am  a  frequent  user  of  the  national 
airspace  system,  traveling  between  Washington  and  my  congressional  dis¬ 
trict  in  Alabama  on  a  near  weekly  basis.  This  lifestyle  requires  trips  to 
multiple  airports  in  some  of  the  busiest,  most-restricted  airspace  in  the 
country  Additionally,  the  US  Army  Unmanned  Aircraft  Systems  Center  of 
Excellence  at  Fort  Rucker  and  the  Air  Force’s  Lemay  Center  for  Doctrine 
Development  and  Education  at  Maxwell-Gunter  AFB  are  in  my  congres¬ 
sional  district.  As  a  result,  I  am  very  interested  in  and  concerned  about 
how  unmanned  aircraft  systems  (UAS)  will  affect  the  areas  of  safety  and 
mission  training. 

Airspace  regulation  is  a  concern  not  only  for  my  personal  travels  but  also 
because  of  my  duties  as  a  member  of  the  House  Armed  Services  Commit¬ 
tee.  It  is  particularly  pertinent  to  my  assignment  to  the  Terrorism  and  Un¬ 
conventional  Threats  and  the  Air  and  Land  Forces  Subcommittees.  Over 
the  last  year,  I  have  traveled  to  Iraq,  Pakistan,  and  twice  to  Afghanistan  on 
congressional  delegations.  I  have  seen  firsthand  how  valuable  the  entire 
spectrum  of  UAS  platforms  is  to  intelligence  gathering,  tactical  warning, 
and  taking  the  war  to  our  enemies.  After  taking  a  flight  over  the  Hindu 
Kush  in  an  Mi- 17  “Hip”  that  looked  and  felt  like  it  was  built  in  another 
era — and  was  older  than  the  two  Pakistani  pilots  flying  it — I  can  certainly 
understand  the  value  of  unmanned  aircraft. 

Several  questions  are  posed  by  the  increasing  proliferation  of  UAS  plat¬ 
forms.  How  can  they  be  safely  integrated  into  the  national  airspace  system 
while  retaining  the  operational  flexibility  and  increased  training  airspace 
these  systems  will  demand?  How  might  we  begin  to  meet  the  challenges 
facing  the  future  of  UASs? 

While  UAS  technology  is  growing  at  a  rapid  rate,  it  is  important  to  re¬ 
member  that  this  is  not  a  new  issue.  The  first  sustained  use  of  unmanned 
aircraft  systems  was  during  the  Vietnam  War,  with  over  3,400  reconnais¬ 
sance  sorties  flown  between  1964  and  1975.  Many  of  the  first  pictures  of 
SAM  sites.  North  Vietnamese  airfields,  and  Haiphong  Harbor  were  taken 
by  these  early  systems. 

As  the  technology  developed,  so  did  the  capability  of  these  systems. 
What  began  with  a  few  hundred  unmanned  aircraft  at  the  beginning  of  the 
decade  has  grown  tremendously.  We  now  have  thousands  of  unmanned 
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aircraft,  which  are  employed  on  important  missions  around  the  world.  They 
provide  our  Soldiers  on  the  ground  with  an  invaluable  tool  for  reconnais¬ 
sance  and  intelligence  gathering.  This  information  gives  the  troops  a  better 
way  to  assess  their  environment  and  identify  impending  danger  while  also 
providing  a  certain  level  of  comfort  that  they  will  not  be  surprised. 

Unmanned  systems  have  also  grown  into  lethal  weapons,  giving  us  the 
potential  to  strike  our  enemies  wherever  they  might  be.  Our  “Hunter- 
Killer”  platforms  are  responsible  for  taking  down  some  of  the  world  s  most 
notorious  terrorists  in  some  of  the  least  hospitable  locations  on  Earth. 
Further  underscoring  their  effectiveness,  UASs  have  even  been  debated 
by  some  as  a  viable  alternative  to  sending  more  troops  into  Afghanistan. 
Clearly,  our  unmanned  systems  play  an  integral  part  in  our  operations 
around  the  world,  and  their  role  only  stands  to  grow. 

Growth  in  UAS  operations  could  be  an  important  factor  in  our  military 
success,  and  we  should  embrace  it.  However,  with  such  growth  comes  a 
certain  number  of  obstacles  and  problems  that  may  well  impede  our  UAS 
effectiveness,  readiness,  and  continued  leadership  in  this  critical  technology. 
In  the  immediate  future,  we  have  to  find  ways  to  streamline  the  certificate  of 
authorizations  (COA)  and  Federal  Aviation  Administration  waivers  that  al¬ 
low  UAS  platforms  to  operate  in  the  national  airspace  system.  Currently,  the 
COA  process  takes  too  long,  even  for  renewal  of  an  existing  authorization. 
We  also  need  to  develop  reasonable  operational  and  safety  standards.  From 
the  FAAs  point  of  view,  safety  is  the  number  one  concern  when  it  comes  to 
unmanned  systems  flying  over  our  residential  areas  and  highways. 

Federal  Aviation  Administrator  Randy  Babbitt  gave  a  speech  recently 
that  left  little  doubt  about  the  FAAs  position  on  unmanned  aircraft  sys¬ 
tems.  He  believes  they  are  not  technically  mature  enough  for  seamless 
and  routine  use  in  civilian  airspace.  Administrator  Babbitt  views  “see  and 
avoid”  as  a  primary  part  of  operations.  He  says  the  definition  of  see  and 
avoid  for  unmanned  aircraft  systems  is  “the  capability  of  an  unmanned 
aircraft  system  to  remain  well  clear  from  and  avoid  collisions  with  other 
airborne  traffic  and  vice  versa.”  But  it  is  encouraging  that  the  FAA  has 
taken  the  lead  by  working  with  industry  partners  to  study  ways  to  inte¬ 
grate  UAS  platforms  into  the  national  airspace  system. 

Another  imperative  will  be  expanding  the  training  airspace  to  accom¬ 
modate  exponentially  increasing  demand.  Finding  ways  to  do  this  without 
infringing  on  the  legitimate  concerns  of  general  aviation  users,  such  as 
airspace  reductions  and  additional  equipment  requirements,  will  require 
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coordination  from  that  important  community.  Congress  is  only  beginning 
to  catch  up  with  the  rapid  developments  in  the  UAS  field.  My  goal  is  to 
help  nurture  UAS  progress,  not  hinder  it.  This  process  will  logically  include 
discussions  with  the  military,  our  intelligence  agencies,  and  the  FAA.  It  will 
also  entail  congressional  hearings  so  all  sides  have  an  opportunity  to  bring 
operational  and  safety  concerns  to  light.  But  we  should  not  stop  there. 

I  believe  Congress  has  a  real  opportunity  to  show  leadership  on  this 
issue.  Too  often  various  federal  agencies  experience  problems  when  try¬ 
ing  to  coordinate  activities  across  their  respective  jurisdictions.  In  this  case 
Congress  can  be  the  honest  broker  for  all  parties  involved  as  we  meet  the 
challenges  associated  with  UAS  expansion. 

Though  Congress  may  be  late  to  the  game,  some  action  has  been  taken. 
Already,  an  executive  committee  consisting  of  the  FAA,  the  Defense  De¬ 
partment,  Homeland  Security,  and  NASA  leaders  has  been  created  to  ad¬ 
dress  these  issues. 

Another  action  Congress  can  take  is  to  support  policies  that  encourage 
the  FAA,  industry,  and  DoD  agencies  to  work  together  to  develop  opera¬ 
tional,  airworthiness  certification,  and  flight  standards  for  the  UAS  plat¬ 
forms.  There  must  be  a  realization  from  industry  that  these  systems  should 
not  be  in  the  marketplace  until  there  is  better  assurance  of  safety  and  control 
link  reliability. 

A  recent  Congressional  Research  Study  noted  that  the  unmanned  air¬ 
craft  accident  rate  is  100  times  that  of  manned  aircraft.  Though  the  acci¬ 
dent  rate  is  much  too  high,  there  has  been  marked  improvement  in  the  last 
few  years  as  our  Airmen  and  Soldiers  gain  experience  and  these  systems 
mature.  The  Army  has  reduced  the  accident  rate  of  UASs  by  50  percent  in 
each  of  the  last  two  years;  likewise  for  the  Air  Force.  Continued  emphasis 
on  safety  will  help  reduce  flight  limitations  and  should  allow  the  services 
to  rely  more  heavily  on  unmanned  aerial  vehicles. 

Congressional  benchmarking  could  also  help  improve  UAS  data-sharing 
requirements  and  overall  capabilities.  Right  now  there  is  not  a  single 
clearinghouse  for  operational  and  safety  data  reporting.  In  UAS  opera¬ 
tions,  it  is  like  the  Wild  West  out  there,  with  each  service  doing  its  own 
thing.  In  the  current  rush  to  field  capabilities  and  get  these  systems  from 
the  marketplace  to  the  combat  zone,  we  are  not  taking  the  time  as  a  group 
of  users  to  collect  and  learn  from  incident  data  across  the  system.  A  single¬ 
service  lead-role  concept  within  the  DoD  as  well  as  within  other  agencies 
who  wish  to  operate  in  the  national  airspace  system  would  help  develop 
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standards  and  collect  useful  information.  In  the  coming  months,  I  will 
request  an  Armed  Services  Committee  hearing  so  this  Congress  can  begin 
addressing  some  of  these  important  issues. 

Regardless  of  what  happens  on  the  UAS  horizon  in  the  near  future,  one 
fact  is  abundantly  clear:  our  ability  to  successfully  and  quickly  integrate 
UAS  platforms  into  our  civilian  airspace  will  help  meet  increased  training 
requirements  and  safety  concerns.  Ultimately,  this  will  provide  UAS  plat¬ 
forms  greater  performance  and  effectiveness  in  their  primary  mission — 
supporting  the  war  fighter. 


CONGRESSMAN  BOBBY  BRIGHT 
US  House  of  Representatives 
2nd  District,  Alabama 
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The  lllogic  of  the  Biological  Weapons  Taboo 


Phillip  M.  McCauley 
Rodger  A.  Payne 

In  an  important  monograph  published  in  1961,  Thomas  Schelling  and 
Morton  Halperin  argued  that  arms  control  and  military  policy  should 
be  committed  to  the  same  fundamental  security  purposes — preventing 
war,  minimizing  the  costs  and  risks  of  arms  competition,  and  curtailing 
the  scope  and  violence  of  war  in  the  event  it  should  occurd  The  strate¬ 
gists,  writing  primarily  about  the  budding  nuclear  age  and  the  missiles 
then  being  deployed,  additionally  emphasized  that  arms  controllers  and 
military  planners  alike  should  be  committed  to  developing  secure  arsenals 
that  do  not  invite  war.  In  particular,  especially  vulnerable  and  danger¬ 
ously  provocative  weapons  systems  should  be  limited  because  they  might 
tempt  or  encourage  preemptive  or  even  preventive  war.  In  the  preface  to 
the  1985  reprint  edition,  Schelling  and  Halperin  note  that  this  strategic 
understanding  of  arms  control  “is  now  widely  accepted.”^  Indeed,  their 
strategic  logic  continues  to  have  significant  influence.^ 

Despite  the  continued  utility  of  the  “strategy  of  arms  control,”  we  argue  in 
this  article  that  the  international  community  is  constructing  an  ill-considered 
and  potentially  dangerous  biological  weapons  taboo  that  rebukes  its  funda¬ 
mental  logic.  For  decades,  states  attempted  to  develop  an  arms  control  regime 
that  limited  both  the  acquisition  and  use  of  biological  weapons.  However,  ef¬ 
forts  to  limit  biological  weapons  capabilities  have  now  stalled,  even  as  prohibi¬ 
tions  on  biological  weapons  use  have  been  maintained  and  even  strengthened. 
The  resulting  regime  effectively  allows  states  to  retain  suspicious  capabilities 


An  earlier  version  of  this  paper  was  presented  at  the  International  Security  and  Arms  Control  (ISAC)- 
International  Security  Studies  (ISS)  Annual  Conference  in  Vail,  Colorado,  23-25  October  2008.  The  au¬ 
thors  would  like  to  thank  Ron  Atlas,  Daniel  McIntosh,  and  Terry  O’Sullivan  for  their  helpful  comments. 

Phillip  M.  McCauley  has  19  years’  experience  in  research  laboratories,  working  in  both  academic  and 
industrial  settings.  He  earned  an  MS  degree  in  biochemistry  from  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel 
Hill,  in  1994  and  an  MA  degree  in  political  science  from  the  University  of  Louisville  in  December  2008. 
This  is  his  first  submission  to  a  journal  outside  the  field  of  biochemistry. 

Rodger  A.  Payne  is  professor  of  political  science  at  the  University  of  Louisville  and  director  of  the 
Grawemeyer  Award  for  Ideas  Improving  World  Order.  Since  2001,  much  of  his  research  has  focused  on 
counterproliferation  and  the  so-called  Bush  Doctrine.  Some  of  his  most  recent  articles  have  been  published 
in  Perspectives  on  Politics,  Survival,  Orbis,  Defence  Studies,  and  International  Studies  Perspectives.  SUNY  Press 
published  his  2004  book  Democratizing  Global  Politics,  coauthored  with  Nayef  H.  Samhat. 
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that  are  inevitably  viewed  as  threatening  by  many  of  their  peers.  In  turn,  rely¬ 
ing  upon  states  to  uphold  a  taboo  against  using  these  weapons  seems  increas¬ 
ingly  irrelevant  in  a  world  where  nonstate  actors  might  too  readily  acquire 
or  develop  dangerous  capabilities.  These  developments  are  particularly  worri¬ 
some  in  an  international  context  featuring  a  large  number  of  states  embracing 
the  logic  of  preventive  counterproliferation — and  attributing  hostile  inten¬ 
tions  to  “evil”  or  “outlaw”  states  defined  by  their  domestic  political  structure, 
nonsecular  leadership,  alleged  links  to  transnational  terrorist  groups,  and/or 
perceived  hostility  toward  other  states. 

We  begin  with  a  brief  review  of  the  classic  strategic  logic  of  arms  control. 
Next,  we  provide  a  description  of  the  evolution  of  the  biological  weapons 
regime,  ending  with  an  overview  of  the  2001  proposed  verification  proto¬ 
col  to  the  Biological  Weapons  Convention  (BWC)  and  subsequent  efforts 
to  strengthen  the  regime.  Finally,  we  conclude  with  a  discussion  of  the 
perils  of  a  biological  weapons  taboo  that  appears  to  preserve  deadly  capa¬ 
bilities  while  greatly  fearing  and  absolutely  prohibiting  their  use.  While 
many  political  observers  are  hopeful  that  Barack  Obama  will  rebuff  the 
preventive  counterproliferation  policy  emphasized  by  George  W.  Bush’s 
presidential  administration,  we  argue  that  the  Obama  administration  is 
preserving  reckless  elements  of  the  so-called  Bush  Doctrine. 

The  Strategy  of  Arms  Control 

Schelling  and  Halperin  persuasively  argued  that  arms  control — includ¬ 
ing  informal  or  tacit  agreements  as  well  as  disarmament  measures  which 
they  subsumed  as  arms  control — should  involve  collaborative  adjustment 
of  military  force  postures  so  as  to  avoid  war,  minimize  the  costs  and  risks 
of  arms  competition,  and  curtail  “the  scope  and  violence  of  war  in  the 
event  it  occurs.”  As  the  authors  wrote,  “The  aims  of  arms  control  and 
the  aims  of  national  military  strategy  should  be  substantially  the  same” 
and  should  “serve  the  security  of  the  nation.”^  In  other  words,  the  goal  of 
arms  control  should  be  entirely  consistent  with  the  central  purpose  of  a 
military  strategy  like  deterrence.  The  preeminent  purpose  is  the  reduction 
of  the  risk  of  war,  which  they  claimed  could  be  significantly  influenced 
by  the  character  of  the  military  force  posture.  As  Schelling  and  Halperin 
noted,  “A  main  determinant  of  the  likelihood  of  war  is  the  nature  of 
present  military  technology  and  present  military  expectations.”^  Indeed, 
the  monograph  explicitly  encouraged  security  policy  makers  to  think  in 
broad  strategic  terms  about  both  arms  control  and  military  force  postures. 
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Arms  control  does  not  mean  simply  reducing  the  quantity  of  accumulated 
weapons  or  foregoing  all  new  technological  developments.  Rather,  arms 
controllers  and  military  planners  should  be  strategists  seeking  to  eliminate 
the  most  dangerous  kinds  of  weapons,  even  as  they  preserve — and  perhaps 
increase — forces  that  contribute  to  security. 

According  to  this  logic,  if  weapons  provoke  especially  perilous  responses 
from  a  potential  opponent,  then  arms  controllers  and  military  planners 
should  seek  to  limit  those  weapons  in  favor  of  systems  that  can  achieve  se¬ 
curity  objectives  like  deterrence  and  stability  without  the  heightened  risks. 
In  particular,  Schelling  and  Halperin  were  concerned  with  characteristics 
of  weapons  that  might  invite  preemptive  or  even  preventive  war.  In  the 
case  of  nuclear  arsenals,  for  example,  experts  in  the  1970s  and  early  1980s 
debated  whether  land-based  missile  systems  make  for  especially  vulner¬ 
able  and  tempting  first-strike  targets.  Historically,  these  arms  have  often 
been  vulnerably  deployed  in  fixed  silos  and  featured  capabilities  that  make 
them  especially  threatening  to  a  foe — very  accurate  guidance  systems  and 
substantial  warhead  throw  weight  that  assures  significant  hard-target  kill 
capability.'^  Such  systems  are  viewed  as  far  more  dangerous  and  confronta¬ 
tional  than  are  more  mobile  and  survivable  weapons  that  are  more  likely 
to  be  perceived  as  second-strike  retaliatory  systems,  such  as  long-range 
bomber  forces  or  nuclear-armed  submarines.  Schelling  and  Halperin  also 
argued  that  arms  control  can  reduce  the  risk  of  accidental  war,  primarily 
via  improvements  in  command,  control,  and  communication. 

Against  the  backdrop  of  the  Cold  War,  the  strategic  approach  to  arms 
control  emphasized  and  urged  joint  American-Soviet  management  of  mili¬ 
tary  capabilities  rather  than  political  efforts  to  reduce  hostile  intentions.^ 
Reducing  the  “capabilities  for  destruction”  is  a  central  goal  of  arms  control, 
after  all,  and  Schelling  and  Halperin  devoted  most  of  their  attention  to 
the  manipulation  of  armaments  to  reduce  the  incentives  for  war.  Put  dif¬ 
ferently,  the  strategists  emphasized  the  “direct  relation  of  arms  control  to  the 
military  environment”  rather  than  to  the  political  or  psychological  realm. 
They  did  not  promote  arms  control  primarily  as  a  “confidence  building 
measure”  (CBM),  even  though  they  recognized  that  arms  control  might 
“create  confidence  and  trust.”^  By  Holst’s  classic  definition,  CBMs  are 
“arrangements  designed  to  enhance  such  assurance  of  mind  and  belief  in 
the  trustworthiness  of  states  and  the  facts  they  create;”  thus,  arms  control 
might  serve  to  increase  “the  trustworthiness  of  the  announced  intentions  of 
other  states  in  respect  of  their  security  policies.”^  Yet,  Schelling  and  Halperin 
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pointed  out  that  arms  control  might  in  some  circumstances  “create  suspi¬ 
cion  and  irritation”  and  thus  “worsen  tensions  rather  than  relieve  them 
This  seems  to  have  been  a  prescient  forecast  about  contemporary  politics 
as  many  states  worry  that  other  states  might  develop  arsenals  that  call  into 
question  their  nonproliferation  commitments.  Estimates  of  another  states 
intentions  are  “necessarily  .  .  .  uncertain,”  emphasize  Schelling  and  Hal- 
perin.  By  contrast,  “Measures  reciprocally  [structured]  to  reduce  capabilities 
for  preclusive  attack  may  help”  all  parties  in  an  arms  agreement. 

Given  this  emphasis  on  manipulating  capabilities  rather  than  intentions, 
the  strategic  approach  to  arms  control  is  consistent  with  well-known  theo¬ 
ries  of  international  relations  (IR).  Most  prominently,  many  realists  have 
long  argued,  as  John  Mearsheimer  recently  did,  that  “states  can  never  be 
certain  about  other  states’  intentions.  .  .  .  intentions  are  impossible  to  di¬ 
vine  with  100  percent  certainty.”  He  continued,  “Potential  adversaries  have 
incentives  to  misrepresent  their  own  strength  or  weakness,  and  to  conceal 
their  true  aims.”^^  Realists,  therefore,  focus  on  the  material  capability  of 
states  “to  threaten  each  other,”  and  such  tangible  means  are  said  to  be  the 
“key  factor  that  drives  fear  levels  up  and  down.”^^  While  classic  realists  like 
Hans  Morgenthau  built  an  IR  theory  around  national  interests  and  hu¬ 
man  nature  (a  “will  to  power”),  they  nonetheless  generally  agree  that  state 
intentions  are  difficult  to  ascertain.  Interests  for  Morgenthau  were  defined 
in  terms  of  power,  which  is  primarily  evaluated  in  terms  of  a  state’s  material 
capabilities.  It  “is  both  futile  and  deceptive,”  argued  Morgenthau,  to  search 
for  motives  “because  motives  are  the  most  illusive  of  psychological  data, 
distorted  as  they  are,  frequently  beyond  recognition,  by  the  interests  and 
emotions  of  actor  and  observer  alike.”^^ 

In  sum,  strategists  view  arms  control  as  a  mechanism  for  achieving  primary  se¬ 
curity  goals,  such  as  reducing  the  likelihood  and  costs  of  war.  Additionally,  arms 
control  should  be  primarily  concerned  with  manipulating  material  capabilities 
rather  than  signaling  or  understanding  national  intentions.  States  fear  accumu¬ 
lated  capabilities,  largely  because  intentions  are  very  difficult  to  determine. 

Limiting  Biological  Weapons:  Arms  Control  or  Taboo? 

This  section  briefly  surveys  the  history  of  efforts  to  limit  the  develop¬ 
ment  and  potential  use  of  biological  weapons.  The  evidence  reveals  that 
initial  arms  control  efforts  in  this  area  sought  only  to  restrict  the  use  of 
these  “poison”  weapons.  Ultimately,  the  agreements  were  broadened  to 
limit  capabilities  as  well.  The  most  recent  changes,  however,  reflect  a  form 
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of  backtracking.  Arguably,  stymied  by  states’  failure  to  agree  about  verifi¬ 
cation  procedures,  a  sweeping  arms  control  and  disarmament  regime  has 
been  transformed  into  a  taboo  that  attempts  primarily  to  preclude  the  use 
of  bioweapons.  Contemporary  limits  on  capabilities  have  been  weakened 
politically,  and  the  prospects  for  stronger  limits  do  not  look  good. 

Attempts  by  mankind  to  utilize  human  disease  as  a  weapon  of  war  has 
an  ancient  lineage.  According  to  Thomas  J.  Johnson,  “The  use  of  biological 
pathogens — bacteria,  viruses,  fungi  and  toxins — to  kill  or  incapacitate  one’s 
enemies  has  a  long  pedigree  that  includes  not  only  Scythian  arrows, 
but  the  poisoned  wells  of  Sparta,  Persia,  Rome  and  others.”^^  Before  the 
advent  of  modern  medical  science,  combatants  projected  infected  human 
corpses  into  enemy  encampments,  released  plague-infested  rats,  or  distrib¬ 
uted  contaminated  clothing  to  civilian  populations  in  the  hopes  of  spread¬ 
ing  human  disease  to  the  enemy.  Largely  because  of  the  lack  of  medical 
and  scientific  knowledge  at  the  time,  these  crude  methods  of  biological 
warfare  were  of  limited  military  effectiveness.  However,  the  discovery  of 
the  germ  theory  for  human  disease  in  the  nineteenth  century  potentially 
changed  how  biological  warfare  could  be  waged.  The  introduction  of  the 
agar  plate  and  sterile  technique  methods  made  it  possible  for  scientists  to 
isolate  pathogenic  bacterial  strains.  While  the  development  of  closed  sterile 
fermentation  processes  during  the  1940s  allowed  scientists  to  grow  large- 
scale  quantities  of  microbes  for  the  production  of  vaccines  and  antibiotics, 
it  also  became  possible  for  medical  scientists  to  harness  the  reproductive 
power  of  human  pathogens  for  military  means.  Furthermore,  the  advent 
of  recombinant  DNA  technology  in  the  1970s  bestowed  upon  scientists 
the  power  to  manipulate  the  genes  of  microbes.  While  recombinant  DNA 
technology  made  it  possible  to  produce  human  insulin  on  a  large  scale,  it 
also  provided  the  potential  means  for  scientists  to  produce  more  infectious 
pathogens  through  the  use  of  genetic  manipulation.  Indeed,  the  reproduc¬ 
tive  capacity  of  bacteria  and  viruses  make  such  organisms  more  deadly  on 
a  per- weight  basis  than  conventional  or  chemical  weapons. 

Ultimately,  the  discovery,  production,  and  utilization  of  chemical  weapons 
in  wartime  provided  the  impetus  for  banning  the  use  of  biological  weapons.  In 
the  public  mind,  the  histories  of  chemical  and  biological  weapons  are  linked. 
Both  types  of  weapons  were  first  discovered  in  research  laboratories,  although 
chemists  were  much  further  along  in  developing  chemical  weapons  during  the 
late  nineteenth  and  early  twentieth  centuries  than  biologists  or  medical  scien¬ 
tists  were  with  biological  armaments.  In  any  case,  the  scientific  achieve- 
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ment  of  creating  poison  gases  instigated  the  first  international  attempts  to 
ban  the  use  of  chemical  weapons  during  war.  A  similar  ban  on  bioweapons 
eventually  followed. 

A  relatively  small  group  of  states,  most  of  them  European,  attempted  to 
draft  international  rules  restraining  the  conduct  of  war  at  the  First  Peace 
Conference  at  The  Hague  in  1899.  The  discussion  at  this  conference  was 
aimed  at  limiting  the  use  of  certain  newly  developed  weapons — including 
submarine  mines  and  torpedoes,  balloons,  and  explosives.  All  warfare  and 
weapons  are  potentially  deadly;  thus,  the  conference  focused  on  reducing 
“the  excessive  armaments  which  weigh  upon  all  nations.”  According  to 
Richard  Price,  “Technologies  were  not  regarded  as  in  and  of  themselves 
immoral;  their  moral  value  was  understood  to  depend  upon  how  they 
were  used.”^^  Chemical  weapons  were  treated  uniquely  as  an  absolute  ban 
was  applied  only  to  chemical  weapons  and  dum-dum  bullets.  The  ban 
on  chemical  weapons  was  reaffirmed  at  the  second  Hague  Conference  of 
1907.  The  conferees  failed  to  enact  the  other  parts  of  the  arms  control 
agenda  outlined  for  the  meeting. 

The  Hague  Conference  results  can  be  viewed  as  extraordinary  because 
chemical  weapons  had  not  been  fully  developed  and,  in  fact,  had  not  yet 
been  used  in  battle.  Usually,  newly  implemented  technologies  of  war  are 
denounced  by  victims,  or  by  competitors  who  lack  these  new  weapons.  In 
this  case,  the  conferees  proscribed  an  undeveloped  and  untried  military 
technology. Unfortunately,  the  chemical  weapons  ban  included  no 
enforcement  mechanism,  and  this  shortcoming  became  crucially  important 
during  World  War  I  as  foes  in  the  conflict  used  chemical  weapons  on  a  large 
scale.  In  turn,  reports  from  the  warfront  about  the  use  of  chemical  weapons 
painted  pictures  of  horror  for  civilians  back  home.  Indeed,  contemporary 
accounts,  which  revealed  significant  casualties  from  the  use  of  chemical 
agents,  undoubtedly  influenced  the  debate  about  the  status  of  such  weapons: 

During  the  World  War  a  total  of  about  100,000  tons  of  gas  was  used  by  the  vari¬ 
ous  nations  involved.  The  gas  casualties  produced  have  been  estimated  at  534,000 
for  France,  Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  Italy  and  Germany  and  of  those 
casualties  approximately  4.2  percent  resulted  in  death.  As  regards  Russia  the  facts 
are  uncertain.  Her  troops  were  poorly  protected  against  gas,  however,  and  suffered 
heavily;  the  gas  casualties  in  the  Russian  armies  have  been  estimated  at  475,000, 
of  which  11.7  percent  resulted  in  death.^° 

Today,  it  is  estimated  that  about  1.3  million  people  were  injured  and  over 
90,000  died  as  a  result  of  gas  use  in  the  First  World  War.^^  France,  Ger- 
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many,  Great  Britain,  and  the  United  States  employed  these  weapons  dur¬ 
ing  the  conflict. 

Public  disgust  with  the  use  of  chemical  weapons  in  WWI  pushed  states 
to  further  limit  their  potential  use.  After  the  war,  in  fact,  states  held  a  se¬ 
ries  of  international  peace  and  disarmament  conferences  in  hopes  of  limit¬ 
ing  the  awfulness  of  armed  conflict.  One  tangible  product  of  these  meet¬ 
ings  was  the  Geneva  Protocol  of  1925,  which  reaffirmed  the  ban  on  the 
use  of  chemical  weapons.  This  agreement  also  included  a  prohibition  on 
the  use  of  biological  weapons — then  typically  called  bacteriological  weap¬ 
ons — in  warfare.  The  formal  Protocol  for  the  Prohibition  of  the  Use  in  War 
of  Asphyxiating,  Poisonous,  or  Other  Gases,  and  of  Bacteriological  Methods 
of  Warfare  (Geneva  Protocol)  did  not  restrict  biological  weapons  research 
programs,  nor  did  it  bar  the  development  and  stockpiling  of  bioweapons. 
Furthermore,  states  that  signed  and/or  ratifled  the  Protocol  insisted  on 
maintaining  a  right  to  retaliate  in-kind  if  they  were  attacked  with  biological 
or  chemical  weapons.  Many  nations  used  this  opening  as  an  entryway  to 
develop  bioweapons.  As  noted  by  Jeanne  Guillemin,  France  started  a  bio¬ 
logical  weapons  research  program  in  1921  and  continued  it  until  1940. 
Japan  began  a  biological  weapons  program  in  1929,  and  the  Soviet  Union 
initiated  a  biological  weapons  program  in  the  1930s.^^ 

British  and  US  biological  weapons  programs  were  precipitated  by  the 
behavior  of  other  major  powers  during  World  War  II. Following  the 
familiar  logic  of  the  security  dilemma,  Britain  and  the  United  States  acted 
out  of  fear  that  Germany  and  Japan  were  working  to  develop  biological 
weapons.  In  order  to  have  a  retaliatory  capacity  against  potential  biological 
weapons  attack,  “the  US  Army  established  a  biological  warfare  research 
program  in  1941  through  its  Ghemical  Warfare  Service.”^^  As  explained 
by  biological  weapons  specialist  Jonathon  Tucker,  this  biological  warfare 
research  program  was  initiated  “despite  the  deeply  rooted  international 
norm  against  the  military  use  of  poison  and  disease.”^^  The  Allied  victory 
at  the  end  of  WWII  did  not  eliminate  fears  related  to  the  potential  use 
of  biological  weapons.  The  Gold  War  competition  with  the  Soviet  Union 
motivated  the  United  States,  for  example,  to  continue  its  efforts  to  de¬ 
velop  biological  weapons.  In  fact,  recent  scholarship  notes  that  the  US 
government  enacted  policies  to  place  biological  warfare  research  on  par 
with  the  far  more  prominent  nuclear  weapons  program.^*^  At  its  height  in 
1969,  the  US  biological  weapons  program  employed  approximately  3,000 
scientists,  technicians,  and  other  workers. 
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In  due  course,  events  in  the  1960s  conspired  against  supporters  of  the 
US  biological  weapons  program.  For  example,  American  military  forces 
utilized  tear  gas  and  herbicides  during  the  Vietnam  War  on  a  massive 
scale. The  executive  branch  argued  that  the  use  of  these  agents  did  not 
violate  the  Geneva  Protocol  because  the  treaty  ostensibly  banned  only  le¬ 
thal  chemical  weapons.  However,  an  overwhelming  number  of  UN  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  member  states  condemned  the  American  interpretation  as 
contrary  to  international  law.^^  Moreover,  domestic  critics  of  this  policy 
and  rationale,  including  many  prominent  congressional  figures,  pointed 
out  the  fallacy  of  nonlethality.  Tear  gas  and  herbicides  were  employed 
to  roust  enemy  combatants  from  cover  or  to  control  rioting  in  South 
Vietnam.  Reports  from  Vietnam  revealed  that  helicopters  targeted  large 
numbers  of  tear  gas  grenades  on  Vietcong  strongholds,  a  tactic  which  was 
followed  immediately  by  B-52s  dropping  high-explosive  or  antipersonnel 
fragmentation  bombs.  The  attacks  seemed  to  be  conducted  to  flush  out 
those  hiding  in  tunnels  (whether  civilian  or  combatants),  to  incapacitate 
them  with  gas,  and  then  to  wound  or  kill  them  with  bombs  rather  than 
to  capture  them.  This  tactic  appeared  to  be  wholly  inconsistent  with  the 
humanitarian  justifications  offered  publicly  by  the  United  States. 

Additionally,  accidents  during  testing  and  transport  publicly  highlighted 
the  dangers  of  poison  weapons. Because  of  the  perceived  link  between 
biological  and  chemical  weapons,  negative  press  on  chemical  weapons 
usage  and  development  spilled  over  to  taint  the  biological  weapons  research 
program  as  well.  In  fact,  public  outcry  over  the  use  of  chemical  weapons 
led  the  Gongress  in  1967  to  begin  hearings  on  US  chemical  and  biological 
weapons  programs.  Moreover,  the  Nixon  administration  ordered  a  review 
of  those  programs,  which  continued  to  be  linked  together.^^  The  review 
concluded  that  the  United  States  should  forgo  the  development  and  use  of 
biological  weapons.  As  a  follow-up.  President  Nixon  announced  in  1969 
that  the  United  States  would  unilaterally  destroy  its  stockpile  of  biological 
weapons,  though  the  US  government  would  continue  a  small  defensive  re¬ 
search  program.  Nixon’s  words  were  soon  followed  by  visible  and  concrete 
disarmament  actions.  From  May  1971  to  May  1972,  the  Department 
of  Defense  destroyed  its  antipersonnel  biological  agent  stockpiles  stored 
at  the  Pine  Bluff  Arsenal  in  Arkansas,  “including  220  pounds  of  dried 
anthrax  bacteria,  804  pounds  of  dried  tularemia  bacteria,  334  pounds  of 
dried  Venezuelan  equine  encephalitis  (VEE)  virus,  4,991  gallons  of  liquid 
VEE  viral  suspension,  5,098  gallons  of  Q  fever  rickettsia  suspension,  and 
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tens  of  thousands  of  munitions  filled  with  biological  and  toxin  agents  and 
stimulants.”^^  Furthermore,  the  Pentagon  cut  the  biological  research  bud¬ 
get  in  half — from  $20  million  per  year  to  $10  million — and  switched  the 
focus  of  the  programs  exclusively  to  defensive  purposes. 

The  Nixon  administration  also  successfully  negotiated  the  Biological 
Weapons  Convention  of  1972,  which  was  accomplished  in  a  UN  disarma¬ 
ment  forum.  President  Nixon  and  other  administration  officials  involved 
with  the  negotiations  often  emphasized  Washington’s  desire  to  prohibit 
the  use  of  biological  weapons  under  any  conditions. However,  the  BWC 
banned  the  development  and  stockpiling  of  biological  weapons  as  well.  It 
was  signed  and  ratified  by  the  United  States  and  many  other  countries,  be¬ 
coming  effective  in  1975.  As  of  March  2009,  163  states  are  parties  to  the 
treaty.  John  Parachini  of  RAND  describes  the  BWC,  along  with  the  chem¬ 
ical  weapons  convention  (which  went  into  force  in  1997),  as  “declarations 
that  the  international  community  bans  germ  and  chemical  weapons  as  taboo 
instruments  ofwar.”^^  In  fact,  the  1972  Biological  Weapons  Convention  is 
considered  the  first  multilateral  disarmament  treaty  banning  the  produc¬ 
tion  and  use  of  an  entire  category  of  weapons.  It  arguably  reflects  a  strong 
international  normative  consensus  as  biological  weapons  programs  were 
stripped  of  any  claim  to  military  legitimacy.  Essentially,  any  nation  pursu¬ 
ing  an  offensive  program  had  to  do  so  secretly  and  illegally.  Unfortunately, 
at  the  time  the  treaty  was  completed,  this  was  not  considered  an  especially 
onerous  task.  As  authors  Marie  Chevrier  and  Iris  Hunger  note,  “Effec¬ 
tive  verification  was  thought  to  be  impossible,  and  the  treaty  was  therefore 
given  quite  modest  provisions  to  address  compliance  issues.”^^  Nonethe¬ 
less,  the  total  prohibition  of  the  development  and  possession  of  biological 
weapons  distinguishes  this  second  phase  of  bioweapons  arms  control  from 
the  first.  Under  the  prior  Geneva  Protocol,  as  noted,  neither  the  develop¬ 
ment  nor  the  possession  of  such  weapons  had  been  outlawed.^^ 

Activists  who  viewed  biological  weapons  as  immoral  applauded  Nixon’s 
decision  to  end  American  involvement  in  offensive  biological  weapons 
development,  but  the  policy  reflected  strong  strategic  considerations  as 
well.  Eirst,  National  Security  Advisor  Henry  Kissinger  emphasized  that 
the  unpredictability  of  biological  weapons  limited  their  utility  for  retalia¬ 
tion  and  deterrence;  hence,  their  greatest  value  was  as  a  first-use  weapon. 
Potentially,  such  an  attack  could  be  quite  devastating  as  relatively  small 
quantities  of  biological  agents  could  infect  thousands  of  people  (or  more), 
create  a  genuine  health  care  emergency,  and  thereby  incite  national  panic. 
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Second,  Nixon  and  his  advisors  sought  to  prevent  a  biological  arms  race 
with  non-status  quo  nations,  or  so-called  challenger  states.^®  Then,  as  now, 
the  United  States  viewed  biological  weapons  as  “a  poor  nation’s  weapon 
of  mass  destruction,”  and  officials  recognized  great  potential  American 
vulnerability  to  deadly  attackA^  In  comparison  to  nuclear  weapons,  for 
instance,  bioweapons  are  both  easier  and  less  expensive  to  manufacture 
and  require  almost  undetectable  laboratory  space.  The  estimated  capital 
infrastructure  cost  of  a  200-square-foot  laboratory  to  produce  anthrax  is 
estimated  to  be  around  $220,000  dollars. Low  economic  costs  may  lend 
an  allure  to  biological  weapons  as  an  easy  pathway  to  power  for  challenger 
states  that  lack  the  economic  resources  for  nuclear  weapons  development 
and  production,  which  is  infrastructure  heavy  and  almost  surely  requires 
a  minimum  investment  of  billions  of  dollars.^^ 

In  addition  to  their  low  cost,  biological  weapons  are  potentially  attractive 
to  challenger  states  because  they  represent  a  knowledge-intensive  enterprise. 
The  expertise  for  biological  weapons  development  is  based  upon  research 
that  is  widely  disseminated  by  government  agencies,  universities,  and  other 
scientific  organizations  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  scientific  process  or 
finding  practical  applications  to  human  medicine.  Vaccine  development 
and  biological  weapons  programs  alike  utilize  the  same  highly  desired  bio¬ 
technology.  Conceivably,  challenger  states  could  use  legitimate  pharma¬ 
ceutical  manufacturing  sites  intended  for  vaccine  production  as  cover  for 
biological  weapons  research  and  development.^^  Indeed,  tens  of  thousands 
of  scientists  and  technicians  all  over  the  world  already  possess  some  of  the 
basic  knowledge  necessary  to  perform  biological  weapons  research.^^ 

The  dual  development  problem  is  not  merely  a  theoretical  concern.  As 
former  Russian  president  Boris  Yeltsin  publicly  acknowledged  in  1992,  the 
Soviet  Union  grossly  violated  the  terms  of  the  BWC  by  actively  weapon- 
izing  several  human  pathogens  as  part  of  a  clandestine  biological  weapons 
program.^^  Though  the  Soviet  Union  was  an  advanced  industrial  state,  its 
subterfuge  in  this  area  could  be  emulated  and  duplicated  by  smaller  and 
poorer  nations.  In  fact,  though  Iraq  signed  the  BWC  in  1972,  the  Iraqi 
government,  too,  hid  a  secret  biological  weapons  program  under  the  guise 
of  legitimate  pharmaceutical  research.  This  was  not  discovered  by  the  rest 
of  the  world  until  inspectors  entered  Iraq  after  the  Persian  Gulf  War  in 
1991.  The  apparent  Soviet  and  Iraqi  ability  to  avoid  treaty  limits  on  re¬ 
search  and  development  casts  significant  doubt  about  the  ability  of  the 
BWC  to  provide  meaningful  limits  on  bioweapons  proliferation. 
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The  Verification  Protocol  to  the  BWC 

Given  the  violations  of  the  BWC  by  nations  that  ratified  the  treaty  and 
the  continued  expectation  of  scientific  advances  in  biotechnology,  the 
Third  Review  Conference  of  the  BWC  in  1991  recommended  convening 
a  group  of  scientific  and  technical  experts  (called  “VEREX,”  for  verifi¬ 
cation  experts)  to  consider  verification  procedures  for  biological  research 
programs.  Based  upon  carefully  agreed  parameters,  the  VEREX  group 
soon  recommended  and  established  a  forum  for  negotiating  legally  bind¬ 
ing  verification  methods  for  the  BWC.  This  forum,  known  as  the  Ad  Hoc 
Group,  worked  from  1995  to  2001  to  draft  a  protocol  creating  meaning¬ 
ful  new  verification  procedures. In  2001,  the  final  draft  was  presented 
to  the  membership  of  the  BWC  for  consideration.  However,  the  United 
States  rejected  the  draft  protocol  that  July  and  called  for  terminating  the 
Ad  Hoc  Group  at  the  December  meeting  of  the  parties.  The  United  States 
objected  to  the  proposed  verification  regime,  primarily  because  it  viewed 
the  planned  procedures  as  insufficient  for  detecting  cheating,  though  offi¬ 
cials  also  argued  that  the  procedures  would  be  prohibitively  expensive  and 
unworkable.  Amb.  Donald  Mahley,  the  US  special  negotiator  for  chemical 
and  biological  arms  control  issues,  argued  in  2001  that  no  accurate,  timely, 
or  comprehensive  inventory  of  potential  bioweapons  facilities  could  be 
compiled  given  the  fact  that  almost  any  serious  biological  research  facility 
would  be  “capable  under  some  parameters,  of  being  diverted  to  biological 
weapons  work.  Trying  to  catalog  them  all  would  be  tantamount  to  impos¬ 
sible.”^^  Moreover,  American  officials  often  claimed  that  the  procedures 
would  jeopardize  trade  secrets  of  the  pharmaceutical  industry  and  com¬ 
promise  the  security  of  US  biodefense  programs.  Critics  of  the  US  posi¬ 
tion  argued  that  the  superpower  obstinately  and  severely  damaged  efforts 
to  build  an  effective  biological  weapons  regime  based  on  arms  control  and 
disarmament.^^  US  officials  responded  by  pointing  to  proposed  substitute 
measures  that  would  further  criminalize  bioterrorism,  strengthen  export 
controls,  and  encourage  non-legally  binding  compliance  protocols.  In 
general,  however,  as  shall  be  explored  more  extensively  in  the  following 
section,  the  United  States  all-too-often  highlights  “the  issue  of  BWC  com¬ 
pliance  solely  by  ‘naming  names’  of  countries  it  suspects  of  violations.”^^ 

The  US  suggestion  to  criminalize  bioterrorism  was  adopted  unani¬ 
mously  by  the  UN  Security  Council  in  April  2004.  Specifically,  UNSC 
Resolution  1 540  obligates  states  “to  refrain  from  supporting  by  any  means 
non-State  actors  from  developing,  acquiring,  manufacturing,  possessing. 
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transporting,  transferring  or  using  nuclear,  chemical  or  biological  weap¬ 
ons  and  their  delivery  systems.”  Additionally,  Resolution  1540  imposes 
binding  obligations  on  all  states  “to  establish  domestic  controls  to  prevent 
the  proliferation  of  nuclear,  chemical  and  biological  weapons,  and  their 
means  of  delivery,  including  by  establishing  appropriate  controls  over  re¬ 
lated  materials.”'^^  Finally,  the  resolution  also  encourages  additional  inter¬ 
national  cooperation  on  existing  nonproliferation  measures. 

A  1 540  Committee  was  established  to  collect  written  reports  from  UN 
member  states  and  to  establish  a  database  to  evaluate  states’  efforts  to  im¬ 
plement  the  resolution.  So  far,  implementation  of  UNSCR  1540  has  been 
mixed.  By  the  end  of  the  first  deadline  for  submitting  comprehensive  re¬ 
ports,  only  54  states  had  reported  to  the  1540  Committee. While  some 
states  provided  detailed  and  lengthy  reports  on  their  governments’  efforts 
on  nonproliferation  of  nuclear,  chemical,  and  biological  weapons,  others 
filed  cursory  documents  that  arguably  failed  to  address  their  obligations. 
Reporting  requirements  in  this  area  may  be  useful,  but  Resolution  1540 
simply  makes  clear  that  the  international  community  opposes  state  trans¬ 
fer  of  biological  weapons  to  nonstate  actors.  In  Article  II,  the  BWC  al¬ 
ready  broadly  prohibits  the  development  of  biological  weapons;  thus,  this 
self-reporting  requirement  was  not  a  giant  leap  forward  in  arms  control. 
Moreover,  without  an  effective  verification  mechanism,  many  states  will 
continue  to  be  concerned  about  shadowy  connections  between  “rogue” 
regimes  and  terror  networks. 

A  number  of  cynical  analysts  and  scientists  accuse  the  United  States 
and  other  advanced  states  of  opposing  a  verification  protocol  because  they 
covertly  possess  advanced  biological  weapons  capabilities.^^  If  spotlighted, 
such  capabilities  could  undermine  the  arms  control  regime.  Setting  aside 
this  accusation,  even  defensive  (or  “protective”  in  the  words  of  the  BWC) 
and  thus  technically  legal  research  potentially  invites  the  collapse  of  the  bio¬ 
logical  weapons  arms  control  regime.  Put  simply,  biological  research  pro¬ 
grams  in  the  United  States,  Europe,  and  throughout  the  developed  world 
are  vast  in  scope  and  serve  to  highlight  the  problem  of  dual  development. 
In  the  guise  of  defensive  biowarfare,  for  example,  the  United  States  has 
constructed  a  vast  research  base  constituted  by  an  impressive  infrastruc¬ 
ture  of  labs  and  equipment.  The  anthrax  attacks  of  fall  2001,  particularly 
if  they  were  the  work  of  a  single  attacker — as  the  FBI  has  concluded — at  a 
minimum  reveal  that  American  scientists  working  in  defensive  biological 
weapons  programs  can  produce  bioweapons  with  deadly  capabilities.  This 
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is  no  small  matter.  As  Ambassador  Mahley  pointed  out  when  explaining 
the  US  rejection  of  the  BWC  verification  protocol,  America  has  “tens  of 
thousands”  of  facilities  “potentially  relevant  to  the  Convention.”^^  Presum¬ 
ably,  the  world’s  other  advanced  industrial  states  likewise  have  thousands 
of  technical  facilities  with  “dual  use”  capability.  Analysts  at  the  Center  for 
Arms  Control  and  Non-Proliferation  worry  that  US  biological  weapons 
research  “appears  to  be  encouraging  increased  biodefense  research  around 
the  world.  Such  research  is  precisely  the  type  that  raises  the  greatest  dual- 
use  concerns.”  The  center’s  statement  continues: 

Even  worse,  because  of  their  dual-use  nature,  biodefense  activities  undertaken  as 
a  hedge  against  technological  surprise  and  the  unpredictability  of  potential  adver¬ 
saries  can  generate  significant  uncertainty  among  outside  observers  about  their 
true  intent.  This  problem  is  most  severe  for  threat  assessment  research,  which  is 
usually  conducted  in  secret. 

Secrecy  in  biodefense  is  increasing,  both  in  the  United  States  and  around  the  world. 
Secretive  biodefense  activities  threaten  to  provoke  a  very  real  biological  arms  race  as 
countries  react  to  the  suspected  capabilities  and  activities  of  others  and  seek  to  an¬ 
ticipate  and  counter  potential  offensive  developments  by  potential  adversaries.^^ 

Because  of  the  failure  to  secure  biological  weapons  disarmament,  the  exist¬ 
ing  flawed  arms  control  regime  could  soon  collapse  and  bioweapons  capa¬ 
bilities  could  proliferate  widely. 

On  the  plus  side  of  the  equation,  the  supplies  and  equipment  necessary  for 
large-scale  biological  dual-use  research  and  development  are  primarily  pro¬ 
duced  by  a  small  number  of  technologically  advanced  states.^^  At  present,  only 
a  few  states  possess  the  means  for  large-scale  vaccine  production. Lack¬ 
ing  domestic  suppliers,  challenger  states  interested  in  biological  weapons, 
especially  those  in  the  global  south,  will  have  to  rely  upon  international 
sources  to  obtain  dual-use  supplies  and  equipment.  For  those  nations, 
such  dependency  upon  international  sources  creates  a  potential  bottleneck 
for  the  proliferation  of  biological  weapons.  States  that  possess  the  means 
for  large-scale  production  of  bioweapons  effectively  control  access  to  dual- 
use  biotechnology.  These  biotechnology  supplier  states  can  restrict  or  even 
deny  the  sale  or  transfer  of  dual-use  biotechnology  to  developing  ones, 
especially  to  those  deemed  as  potential  challengers. 

Indeed,  the  so-called  Australia  Group  (AG),  an  informal  arrangement 
of  states  created  in  1985,  exploits  such  bottlenecks  by  relying  upon  export 
controls  and  licensing  measures  to  limit  the  proliferation  of  chemical  and 
biological  weapons.  The  AG  originally  focused  on  chemical  weapons  pro- 
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liferation  but  turned  its  attention  to  biological  weapons  in  the  early  1990s 
after  disclosures  about  the  illicit  Iraqi  program.  One  serious  weakness  of 
the  AG  is  that  Russia,  with  its  dubious  history  of  noncompliance  with  the 
BWC,  does  not  belong  to  the  group.  Challenger  states  might  also  be  able 
to  evade  the  AG  by  “using  transshipment  points  and  shell  companies 
Unfortunately,  the  AG  is  a  voluntary  consultative  regime  and  member 
states  are  under  no  legally  binding  agreement  to  adhere  to  the  established 
export  controls  on  dual-use  biotechnology.  This  lack  of  specific  enforce¬ 
ment  provisions  makes  it  somewhat  likely  that  states  will  eventually  have 
to  rely  upon  interdiction  at  sea  to  assure  compliance.  More  than  90  states 
are  partners  of  the  Proliferation  Security  Initiative  (PSI),  in  fact,  which 
promises  to  force  confrontations  between  member-state  naval  vessels  and 
ships  carrying  cargo  from  rogue  states. Alleged  “outlaws”  targeted  by  the 
AG  and  the  PSI  will  undoubtedly  complain  about  great-power  applica¬ 
tion  of  double  standards  to  maintain  oligopoly  control  of  biotechnology. 
Moreover,  while  the  purpose  of  such  actions  would  be  to  seize  technolo¬ 
gies  capable  for  use  to  develop  “weapons  of  mass  destruction”  (WMD), 
it  is  certainly  possible  that  such  confrontations  could  provide  the  kind  of 
concrete  evidence  about  proliferation  that  would  lead  worried  states  to 
undertake  more  dangerous  preemptive  or  preventive  military  actions. 

Some  legal  scholars  note  that  despite  the  breakdown  of  the  verification 
protocol  and  the  technological  weakening  of  the  arms  control  regime, 
various  states  have  taken  measures  to  strengthen  the  taboo  against  bio¬ 
weapons  use.  Primarily,  this  has  been  accomplished  by  states  withdrawing 
their  previous  reservations  to  the  original  Geneva  Protocol  and  thereby 
renouncing  their  right  to  retaliate  in-kind  to  a  bioweapons  attack.*^®  Most 
recently,  the  state  parties  to  the  BWG  met  in  Geneva  in  2006  for  the 
Sixth  Review  Gonference  on  the  treaty.  The  results  of  this  conference 
were  unremarkable,  as  states  did  not  agree  to  new  verification  procedures. 
Rather,  states  are  supposed  to  adopt  “national  measures”  to  implement 
BWG  prohibitions  and  to  establish  and  maintain  security  and  oversight 
over  pathogenic  microorganisms  and  toxins.  Gonferees  also  called  for 
enhanced  international  capabilities  for  “responding  to,  investigating  and 
mitigating  the  effects  of  cases  of  alleged  use  of  biological  or  toxin  weapons 
or  suspicious  outbreaks  of  disease”  and  “strengthening  and  broadening  na¬ 
tional  and  international  institutional  efforts  and  existing  mechanisms  for 
the  surveillance,  detection,  diagnosis  and  combating  of  infectious  diseases 
affecting  humans,  animals,  and  plants.”  In  addition  to  these  health-related 
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measures,  states  are  supposed  to  develop  and  adopt  codes  of  conduct 
applicable  to  their  scientists. Finally,  the  parties  reaffirmed  all  articles 
of  the  BWC.  To  facilitate  confidence-building  measures  and  assist  in  ad¬ 
ministrative  duties  with  regards  to  the  BWC,  the  member  states  agreed  to 
establish  an  implementation  support  unit  in  Geneva.  Again,  however,  the 
final  document  did  not  include  a  legally  binding  verification  protocol  for 
the  bioweapons  treaty.  Clearly,  despite  the  wishes  of  many  other  states, 
the  United  States  continues  to  be  sufficiently  powerful  to  preclude  any 
agreement  requiring  on-site  inspections  of  potential  biological  weapons  fa¬ 
cilities.*^^  Bioweapons  specialist  Jonathan  Tucker  recently  pointed  out  that 
the  Democratic  Clinton  administration  did  not  act  forcefully  to  battle  do¬ 
mestic  interests  opposed  to  a  strict  bioweapons  verification  regime — and 
that  those  interests  became  even  more  powerful  in  the  George  W.  Bush 
era.  As  a  result.  Tucker  is  not  optimistic  that  the  new  political  administra¬ 
tion  in  Washington  will  alter  the  US  negotiating  position. 

As  demonstrated  throughout  the  last  two  sections,  states  have  long  at¬ 
tempted  to  develop  arms  control  and  disarmament  measures  that  limit 
both  the  acquisition  and  the  use  of  biological  weapons.  However,  the  lat¬ 
est  efforts  to  limit  biological  weapons  capabilities  by  the  creation  of  a  veri¬ 
fication  protocol  have  been  effectively  abandoned,  even  as  the  normative 
taboo  against  the  use  of  these  weapons  has  remained  in  place — and  been 
strengthened.  Recent  efforts  to  limit  capabilities,  such  as  UNSC  Resolu¬ 
tion  1 540,  the  Australia  Group,  and  the  Proliferation  Security  Initiative, 
are  arguably  linked  fairly  directly  to  so-called  counterproliferation 
strategy.*^^  These  measures  address  state  capabilities  but  are  intended  to 
focus  on  specific  national  regimes  allegedly  tied  to  terrorists.  As  will  be 
shown  in  the  concluding  section,  this  is  a  worrisome  development  given 
that  more  and  more  states  have  signaled  their  willingness  to  embrace  mili¬ 
tary  counterproliferation  tactics  that  would  feature  anticipatory  attacks 
against  specific  “outlaw”  states  that  they  believe  will  use  WMDs.  The  next 
section  explains  the  strategic  implications  of  a  biological  weapons  taboo  in 
an  era  of  counterproliferation  and  a  global  “war  on  terrorism.” 

The  Dangers  of  a  Bioweapons  Taboo 

Utilization  of  biological,  chemical,  or  nuclear  weapons  is  now  generally 
understood  to  be  abhorrent  and  illegitimate.  In  an  interesting  and  growing 
literature,  a  number  of  scholars  of  international  relations  have  examined 
the  development  of  taboos  that  prohibit  the  use  of  these  weapons  of  mass 
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destruction. Their  research  explains  how  the  taboos  developed  over  time 
and  came  to  be  widely  shared  in  world  politics.  In  his  study  of  the  chemical 
weapons  (CW)  taboo,  for  instance,  Richard  Price  identifies  a  “tradition  of 
practice  that  forbids  the  use  of  CW  and  characterizes  it  as  abnormal  be¬ 
havior  among  the  society  of  states.”*^^  Price  points  out  that  these  weapons  are 
uniquely  stigmatized  among  “countless  cruel  technological  innovations  in 
weaponry.”^^  Similarly,  Nina  Tannenwald  examines  the  development  of  “a 
normative  prohibition  on  nuclear  use,”  widely  acknowledged  as  a  “nuclear 
taboo,”  which  has  proven  “essential  to  explaining  why  nuclear  weapons  have 
remained  unused.”^^  Numerous  scholars  and  policy  actors  have  similarly 
referenced  a  long-standing  taboo  against  biological  weapons  use.*^^ 

A  taboo  prohibiting  use  of  a  particular  kind  of  weapon  is  not  the  same 
as  an  arms  control  prohibition  banning  the  production  or  maintenance 
of  weapons  capabilities.  In  fact,  the  taboo  outlawing  nuclear  use  explicitly 
does  not  extend  to  development  and  deployment  of  those  weapons.  As 
Tannenwald  notes  in  regard  to  nuclear  weapons,  it  is  “easier  to  ban  the 
use  of  nuclear  weapons  than  to  ban  the  weapons  themselves Though 
great  powers  promised  under  Article  VI  of  the  Nuclear  Non-Proliferation 
Treaty  to  negotiate  “in  good  faith”  towards  “nuclear  disarmament,”  their 
disinterest  in  that  outcome  clearly  limits  the  overall  meaning  of  the  taboo 
banning  nuclear  use.  For  example,  the  prohibition  against  nuclear  use  has 
certainly  not  eliminated  all  security  fears  related  to  the  proliferation  of 
nuclear  weapons.  Throughout  the  nuclear  era,  activists  and  analysts  alike 
have  worried  that  the  existence  of  atomic  weapons  poses  a  real  threat  to 
global  security.  Nuclear  anxiety  clearly  undergirded  the  1950s  efforts  to 
ban  the  bomb,  the  1980s  attempts  to  establish  a  nuclear  freeze,  and  grow¬ 
ing  post-9/ 1 1  acceptance  of  the  logic  of  preventive  attacks.  In  the  case  of 
the  overall  nuclear  weapons  regime,  however,  the  force  of  a  taboo  is  obvi¬ 
ously  strengthened  by  the  reality  of  deterrence. 

In  contrast,  the  current  biological  weapons  regime  is  overly  reliant  upon 
the  taboo  against  use,  making  it  ill-considered  and  potentially  antithetical 
to  security  goals.  First,  biological  agents  produce  a  less  detectable  pro¬ 
duction  and  delivery  “footprint,”  making  retaliation  (and  thus  deterrence) 
much  more  difficult  and  problematic.^^  Effectively,  the  current  interna¬ 
tional  regime  allows  many  states  to  retain  bioweapons  capabilities  that  will 
be  viewed  by  other  states  as  illegal,  immoral,  and  threatening.  This  is  espe¬ 
cially  worrisome  in  a  global  context  that  finds  various  state  leaders  publicly 
challenging  deterrence  theory,  embracing  the  logic  of  preventive  war,  and 
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attributing  hostile  intentions  to  other  states — occasionally  labeled  as  evil, 
rogue,  or  outlaw  countries — because  of  their  domestic  political  structure, 
nonsecular  leadership,  alleged  links  to  transnational  terrorist  groups,  and/ 
or  perceived  hostility  to  other  states/^  As  John  Borrie  of  the  UN  Institute 
for  Disarmament  Research  (UNIDIR)  predicted  at  a  September  2005 
briefing  about  the  Biological  Weapons  Convention,  “Understanding  hos¬ 
tile  intent  [is]  going  to  become  more  important  than  merely  recognizing 
where  capacity  exists,  because  the  latter  will  become  widespread.”^^  In 
August  2009,  Amb.  Kenneth  Brill,  director  of  the  National  Counterpro¬ 
liferation  Center,  suggested  that  this  forecast  future  had  arrived.  He  pessi¬ 
mistically  summarized  the  spread  of  dual-use  biological  technologies  and 
declared,  “To  put  it  plainly  then,  the  WMD  proliferation  challenge  in  the 
21st  Century  is  keeping  states  and  nonstate  actors  from  doing  what  they 
can  do  if  they  choose  to  do  so  .  .  .  we  are  dealing  with  WMD  counterpro¬ 
liferation  as  more  than  a  technical  issue  and  increasing  the  emphasis  on 
issues  like  intentions  and  motivations.”^^ 

Ultimately,  we  do  not  argue  for  complete  rejection  of  the  current  bio¬ 
logical  weapons  taboo.  We  do  worry,  however,  that  additional  bioweap¬ 
ons  proliferation  seems  inevitable,  particularly  if  states  do  not  adopt  more 
sweeping  arms  control  measures.  We  attempt  to  demonstrate  the  addi¬ 
tional  great  need  for  an  arms  control  and  disarmament  component  of 
the  regime  that  might  altogether  eliminate  bioweapons  and  extend  the 
meaning  and  scope  of  the  taboo.  The  current  bioweapons  taboo  against 
use  needs  to  be  paired  with  meaningful  arms  control  to  form  a  regime  and 
strengthened  taboo  resembling  the  efforts  to  limit  chemical  weapons  pro¬ 
liferation  and  use.  Precisely  because  biological  weapons  attacks  are  consid¬ 
ered  abhorrent,  states  will  continue  to  fear  the  development  and  potential 
use  of  these  weapons.  Failure  to  control  the  proliferation  of  biological 
weapons  capabilities  could  substantially  increase  the  likelihood  of  war  as 
states  pursue  counterproliferation  policies  that  will  attempt  to  prevent 
surprise  attacks.  Indeed,  the  United  States  and  other  nations  may  well 
have  already  embraced  national  strategies  that  exhibit  zero  tolerance  for 
bioweapons  proliferation — at  least  toward  worrisome  challenger  states. 
The  counterproliferation  initiatives  and  preventive  war  threats  embraced 
by  the  United  States  have  to  date  been  tied  to  alleged  intentions  of  certain 
rogue  states  to  pursue  weapons  of  mass  destruction  rather  than  to  specific 
material  capabilities.  In  addition  to  developing  the  regime  to  include  more 
sweeping  arms  control  and  disarmament  measures,  we  would  call  on  states 
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to  use  great  caution  before  launching  anticipatory  strikes  against  other 
states.  Indeed,  states  should  reduce  the  risks  tied  to  the  current  taboo  by 
using  multilateral  mechanisms  to  determine  the  gravity  of  threats  and  to 
decide  appropriate  solutions  to  those  threats. 

It  seems  clear  that  many  states  possess  or  will  soon  develop  bioweapons 
capabilities  that  other  states  view  as  threatening.  In  August  2002,  then-US 
undersecretary  of  state  for  arms  control  and  international  security  John 
Bolton  declared,  “The  United  States  believes  that  over  a  dozen  countries 
are  pursuing  biological  weapons.”^^  The  James  Martin  Center  for  Non¬ 
proliferation  Studies  (CNS)  similarly  estimates  that  14  states  maintain  ac¬ 
tive  biological  weapons  research  programs:  Algeria,  China,  Cuba,  Egypt, 
India,  Iran,  Israel,  Libya,  North  Korea,  Pakistan,  Russia,  Sudan,  Syria,  and 
Taiwan. From  that  list,  the  US  government  has  long  accused  Cuba,  Iran, 
Libya,  North  Korea,  Sudan,  and  Syria  of  sponsoring  terrorism,  though 
Libya  and  North  Korea  were  recently  removed  from  the  official  State  De¬ 
partment  listing.^^  Potentially,  the  roster  of  states  pursuing  worrisome 
WMD  capabilities  of  any  type  could  be  much  longer  and  the  threshold  for 
implementing  counterproliferation  policies  concomitantly  lower.  Former 
US  special  advisor  David  Kay,  who  originally  led  the  Iraq  Survey  Group 
effort  to  locate  WMD,  told  Congress  in  January  2004  that  “probably  50 
countries”  are  developing  “weapons  of  mass  destruction-related  program 
activities  In  his  2004  State  of  the  Union  address,  then-president  George 
W.  Bush  used  that  exact  phrase  to  describe  Iraqi  WMD  developments 
and  to  justify  in  hindsight  the  US  decision  to  go  to  war.  Indeed,  Bush 
reminded  his  audience  that  a  crucial  “part  of  the  offensive  against  terror” 
involves  “confronting  the  regimes  that  harbor  and  support  terrorists,  and 
could  supply  them  with  nuclear,  chemical  or  biological  weapons.”^^ 

As  Schelling  and  Halperin  explained  decades  ago,  certain  weapons  sys¬ 
tems  seem  especially  threatening  to  other  states  and  might  provoke  war. 
Such  weapons  should  be  the  prime  concern  of  arms  controllers.  Arguably, 
biological  weapons  pose  exactly  this  kind  of  threat — feared  especially  by 
the  United  States  in  recent  years,  but  by  other  states  as  well.  The  very 
political  leaders  who  might  decide  to  use  force  to  counter  the  risks  posed 
by  tyrannical  regimes  or  suicidal  terrorists  argue  that  deterrent  threats  will 
be  insufficient.^®  For  this  reason,  since  2001,  under  the  so-called  Bush 
Doctrine,  the  United  States  has  threatened  to  attack  states  that  it  fears 
might  use  WMDs  or  transfer  these  arms  to  terrorists.  In  December  2002, 
the  Bush  White  House  released  a  National  Strategy  to  Combat  Weapons  of 
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Mass  Destruction  that  declared  simply,  “We  will  not  permit  the  worlds 
most  dangerous  regimes  and  terrorists  to  threaten  us  with  the  world  s  most 
destructive  weapons.”®^  The  2002  National  Security  Strategy  of  the  United 
States  of  America  was  even  more  direct  about  the  need  for  preventive  ac¬ 
tion  “to  stop  rogue  states  and  their  terrorist  clients  before  they  are  able 
to  threaten  or  use  weapons  of  mass  destruction  .  .  .  even  if  uncertainty 
remains  as  to  the  time  and  place  of  the  enemy’s  attack.”^^ 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  Bush  White  House  was  neither  the 
first  nor  the  last  US  administration  to  threaten  war  or  preventive  strikes 
because  of  the  proliferation  of  WMD.  Moreover,  the  United  States  is  not 
the  only  state  to  threaten  proliferant  states  with  preventive  war.  As  Scott 
Sagan  and  Marc  Trachtenberg  have  documented,  many  US  government 
officials  supported  preventive  war  options  against  new  Soviet  nuclear  ca¬ 
pabilities  during  the  1950s  and  against  other  subsequent  proliferants.^^ 
For  example,  John  F.  Kennedy’s  administration  “came  dangerously  close” 
to  ordering  strikes  against  nascent  Chinese  nuclear  capabilities  in  1963.^^ 
Somewhat  more  recently,  ad  hoc  hostility  to  new  proliferant  states  was 
turned  into  a  more  concrete  antiproliferation  policy.  In  December  1993, 
Bill  Clinton’s  then-secretary  of  defense  Les  Aspin  announced  a  defense 
counterproliferation  initiative,  which  the  DoD  defined  even  then  as  a 
mission  in  “support  of  proliferation  prevention  and  intelligence  activities; 
deterring  the  use  of  nuclear,  chemical,  and  biological  weapons;  defending 
against  such  weapons  and  their  effects;  and  maintaining  a  robust  ability 
to  find  and  destroy  delivery  forces  and  infrastructure  elements  with  mini¬ 
mum  collateral  effects,  should  this  become  necessary.”^^  Secretary  Aspin 
noted  that  counterproliferation  provided  “a  military  planning  process  for 
dealing  with  adversaries  who  have  weapons  of  mass  destruction.  And  our 
concerns  are  by  no  means  limited  to  the  nuclear  threat.”  He  noted,  for 
instance,  a  new  effort  “to  oversee  all  DoD  biological  defense  programs.”^*^ 
Historian  Marc  Trachtenberg  points  out  that  the  Clinton  counterprolif¬ 
eration  policy  was  tested  in  1994  when  he  colorfully  concludes  that  “the 
smell  of  war  was  in  the  air”  vis-a-vis  North  Korea.  He  claims,  in  fact,  that 
“the  policy  the  Clinton  administration  pursued  toward  North  Korea  in 
1994  was  cut  from  the  same  cloth  as  the  Bush  strategy.”^^  Apparently,  the 
central  difference  between  the  Clinton  and  Bush  strategies  is  that  the  more 
recent  administration  was  more  overt  about  its  plans  in  the  post-9/ 1 1  era 
and  actively  sought  to  emphasize  “counterproliferation”  rather  than  tradi¬ 
tional  nonproliferation  strategies,  which  at  least  partly  reflected  the  Bush 
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government’s  publicly  stated  doubts  about  the  utility  of  arms  control. 
The  Proliferation  Security  Initiative  is  effectively  a  formalized  organiza¬ 
tional  measure,  backed  by  the  US  Navy  and  nearly  100  states,  which  will 
assure  continuation  of  counterproliferation  strategy  into  the  future. 

Will  Pres.  Barack  Obama  abandon  counterproliferation,  or  has  he,  too, 
threatened  to  use  preventive  military  measures  against  such  threats?  While 
it  seems  likely  that  the  Obama  administration  will  not  refer  publicly  or  ad¬ 
miringly  to  a  “Bush  Doctrine,”  the  new  president  has  frequently  signaled 
that  he  shares  his  predecessors’  worries  about  the  threats  posed  by  bio¬ 
logical  and  nuclear  weapons — and  the  need  to  take  the  offensive  against 
the  states  and  their  potential  terrorist  partners  that  pose  these  threats. 
His  2008  campaign  document  on  Confronting  21st  Century  Threats  listed 
“biological  attacks,”  along  with  nuclear  weapons  and  cyber  warfare,  as 
“three  potentially  catastrophic  threats”  faced  by  the  United  States. At  a 
Purdue  University  Summit  on  Confronting  New  Threats,  Obama  claimed 
that  “the  successful  deployment  of  biological  weapons  .  .  .  could  kill  tens 
of  thousands  of  Americans  and  deal  a  crushing  blow  to  our  economy.”^° 
Moreover,  like  many  within  the  Bush  national  security  team,  Obama  has 
expressed  concern  that  “there  are  certain  elements  within  the  Islamic  world 
right  now  that  don’t  make  those  same  calculations”  that  the  Soviet  leader¬ 
ship  did  about  the  basic  logic  of  deterrence  (“they  don’t  want  to  be  blown 
up,  we  don’t  want  to  be  blown  up”).^^  In  an  interview  with  the  Chieago 
Tribune  in  2004,  Obama  specifically  worried  about  an  inability  to  deter 
radicals  within  Iran  and  Pakistan. 

Moreover,  President  Obama  has  often  expressed  a  willingness  to  use 
force  to  address  threats  posed  by  rogue  states  and  terrorists.  Echoing  Bush, 
Obama  has  frequently  said  that  he  “won’t  take  any  options  off  the  table,  in¬ 
cluding  military,  to  prevent”  one  worrisome  “game  changing”  scenario — 
Iran  “obtaining  a  nuclear  weapon.”^^  To  define  precisely  what  this  might 
mean.  Secretary  of  State  Hillary  Clinton  openly  speculated  in  June  2009 
about  a  United  States  “first  strike”  against  Iran  like  the  prior  attack  on  Iraq 
to  remind  Tehran  that  “their  pursuit  of  nuclear  weapons  will  actually  trig¬ 
ger  greater  insecurity.”^^  President  Obama  has  similarly  said  he  would  act 
preventively  against  biological  threats.  In  an  interview  with  Arms  Control 
Today,  he  noted,  “To  prevent  bioterror  attacks,  I  will  strengthen  US  intel¬ 
ligence  collection  overseas  to  identify  and  interdict  would-be  bioterrorists 
before  they  strike.”^^  In  the  case  of  Pakistan,  where  Osama  bin  Laden  and 
other  al-Qaeda  terrorists  have  apparently  fled,  candidate  Obama  pointed 
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to  a  willingness  to  strike  against  “al-Qaeda  in  their  [Pakistani]  territory  .  .  . 
if  they  could  not  or  would  not  do  so,  and  we  had  actionable  intelligence.” 
He  continued  with  a  more  sweeping  statement  a  few  moments  later:  “My 
job  as  commander  in  chief  will  be  to  make  sure  that  we  strike  anybody 
who  would  do  America  harm  when  we  have  actionable  intelligence  to  do 
that.”^^  Even  though  Obama  embraces  the  traditional  international  legal 
standard  limiting  the  ability  to  strike  other  states  to  cases  when  the  United 
States  faces  an  “imminent  threat,”  he  has  written  that  “al-Qaeda  qualifies 
under  this  standard,  and  we  can  and  should  carry  out  preemptive  strikes 
against  them  whenever  we  can.”^*^  In  practice,  the  Obama  administration 
has  continued  the  Bush  policy  of  making  strikes  inside  Pakistan  using 
Predator  drone  aircraft  armed  with  missiles.  Indeed,  the  current  adminis¬ 
tration  reportedly  expanded  attacks  well  beyond  tribal  border  areas  more 
deeply  into  Pakistan. 

The  United  States  is  certainly  not  the  only  country  that  has  embraced 
preventive  counterproliferation  and  counterterrorism  policies  in  the 
post-9/ 11  era.  Dombrowski  and  Payne  find  that  while  “views  expressed 
by  other  states  do  not  align  perfectly  with  the  positions  held  by  US  of¬ 
ficials,”  who  embrace  a  rationale  for  preventive  war,  “they  do  suggest  that 
the  international  community  is  beginning  to  embrace  some  of  the  Bush 
Doctrine’s  underlying  logic.  A  sizeable  number  [of  states]  seem  to  agree 
that  the  risk  of  calamitous  surprise  attacks,  especially  with  chemical,  bio¬ 
logical  or  nuclear  weapons,  might  well  justify  preventive  strikes  against 
terrorists  or  preventive  wars  against  their  state  sponsors.”^^  The  United 
Kingdom,  Italy,  and  Australia  willingly  joined  Washington  in  its  attack  on 
Iraq  and  used  much  the  same  rationale  for  publicly  justifying  this  action. 
Israel  has  threatened  to  attack  Iran,  and  both  Russia  and  India  have  at 
times  openly  admired  the  logic  of  America’s  counterproliferation  initia¬ 
tives.  In  all,  Dombrowski  and  Payne  find  that  the  world  seems  to  be  em¬ 
bracing  a  new  international  norm  allowing  preventive  strikes  to  address 
threats  associated  with  weapons  of  mass  destruction. 

These  counterproliferation  policies  are  particularly  worrisome  when 
threats  are  said  to  be  defined  by  perceived  hostile  intentions  rather  than  by 
imminent  military  threats.  In  fact,  by  linking  alleged  threats  to  national 
regime  type,  the  United  States  and  other  states  have  embraced  a  double 
standard  that  arguably  threatens  the  nonproliferation  regime.  American 
policy  makers  openly  define  “evil”  or  “outlaw”  states  by  their  domestic  po¬ 
litical  structure,  nonsecular  leadership,  alleged  ties  to  transnational  terror- 
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ists,  and/or  perceived  animosity.  Washington,  for  instance,  has  frequently 
accused  Iran,  Saddam-era  Iraq,  Libya,  Syria,  and  North  Korea  of  pursu¬ 
ing  biological  and  other  weapons  of  mass  destruction,  even  as  it  turned 
a  blind  eye  toward  Israeli  WMD  status  over  the  years. Alleged  WMD 
activity  is  described  as  illegal,  illegitimate,  and  inhumane,  but  only  when 
pursued  by  certain  kinds  of  regimes.  In  contrast,  as  former  undersecretary 
of  state  John  Bolton  admitted,  “There  are  still  other  states  with  covert  BW 
programs  that  we  have  not  named  in  Biological  Weapons  Convention 
fora.  The  United  States  has  spoken  to  several  of  these  states  privately.” 

As  Michael  Krepon  explains,  by  dividing  the  world  “between  responsible 
states — US  friends  and  allies — and  evildoers”  in  Conference  on  Disarma¬ 
ment  negotiation  forums,  “the  Bush  administration  postulated  and  sought 
to  enforce  separate  [arms  control]  norms  for  each  camp.”^°^  For  example, 
the  Final  Declaration  of  the  Sixth  Review  Conference  on  the  BWC  does  not 
include  a  key  statement  about  compliance  standards  found  in  the  Final 
Declaration  of  the  Fourth  Review  Conference  in  1996  (the  Fifth  made  no 
declaration):  “Any  noncompliance  with  its  provisions  could  undermine 
confidence  in  the  Convention.  Noncompliance  should  be  treated  with 
determination  in  all  cases,  without  selectivity  or  discrimination.”^®^  Dip¬ 
lomats  often  charge  that  such  inequitable  application  of  standards  under¬ 
mines  the  legitimacy  of  nonproliferation  norms. Further  proliferation, 
in  turn,  increases  the  risk  of  the  most  worrisome  implication  of  duplicity. 
States  said  to  be  evil,  nondemocratic,  hostile  sponsors  of  terror  wear  a 
counterproliferation  bulls-eye  because  they  cannot  be  allowed  to  develop 
biological  or  other  weapons  of  mass  destruction. 

Conclusion 

The  international  community  is  constructing  an  inadequate  and  poten¬ 
tially  dangerous  biological  weapons  taboo  that  rebukes  the  fundamental 
logic  of  arms  control.  Historically,  states  attempted  to  develop  an  arms 
control  regime  that  limited  both  the  acquisition  and  the  use  of  biological 
weapons.  However,  in  the  most  recent  decade,  efforts  to  limit  biological 
weapons  capabilities  have  stalled,  even  as  prohibitions  on  biological  weap¬ 
ons  use  have  been  maintained  and  even  strengthened.  The  new  regime  ef¬ 
fectively  allows  states  to  retain  suspicious  capabilities  that  will  be  viewed  as 
threatening  by  their  peers.  The  United  States  is  especially  concerned  about 
proliferation,  though  it  embraces  a  double  standard  whereby  it  seems  to 
tolerate  WMD  in  the  arsenals  of  friendly  or  democratic  states.  In  any  event. 
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the  neglect  of  an  arms  control  approach  is  particularly  troublesome  in  an 
international  context  that  embraces  counterproliferation  and  the  logic  of 
preventive  war — and  attributes  hostile  intentions  to  “evil”  states  defined 
by  their  domestic  political  structure,  nonsecular  leadership,  alleged  ties  to 
transnational  terrorists,  and/or  perceived  hostility  to  major  powers. 

It  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  article  to  develop  a  workable  inspection 
regime,  but  many  experts  in  the  field  have  offered  what  looks  to  be  viable 
options.  Specifically,  we  would  strongly  urge  consideration  of  the  kinds 
of  detailed  recommendations  offered  by  a  team  of  experts  from  the  drug 
and  biotechnology  industries,  defense  contractors,  and  weapons  inspec¬ 
tion  community  assembled  by  the  Stimson  Center.  According  to  these 
professionals,  a  robust  verification  regime  requires  deployment  of  teams 
of  on-site  inspectors  with  scientific  and  technical  expertise  in  “biosafety 
engineering,  aerobiology,  molecular  biology,  and  computers”  as  well  as 
scientists  with  years  of  experience  in  pharmaceutical  purification  develop¬ 
ment  (from  research  laboratory  bench  scale  to  large-scale  manufacturing) 
and  auditing.  Inspectors  should  initially  perform  open-source  docu¬ 
ment  reviews  of  facilities,  which  should  include  facility  blueprints  and  dia¬ 
grams  and  personnel  lists.  Satellite  photos  would  also  be  very  helpful.  Any 
discrepancies  between  the  actual  layout  and  the  blueprints,  diagrams,  or 
photos  would  be  investigated  and  accompanied  by  interviews  with  facility 
staff.  Ideally,  in  fact,  on-site  teams  should  observe  staffers  in  their  research 
laboratories  or  manufacturing  areas  while  they  are  working — then  talk 
to  them  about  their  daily  work  and  routines.  Concerns  about  suspicious 
activities  would  trigger  sampling  of  HEPA  (high-efficiency  particulate  air) 
filters  and  waste  treatment  equipment  in  addition  to  laboratory  counter- 
tops.  Storage  refrigerators  and  freezers  should  be  inspected  and  samples 
taken  for  testing,  especially  stored  samples  that  are  incorrectly  labeled. 
Furthermore,  to  assure  reliability,  only  validated  assays  or  tests  should  be 
performed  on  the  facility  samples.  The  Stimson  Centers  experts  pointed 
out  that  the  now- abandoned  Verification  Protocol  assigned  an  inadequate 
number  of  inspectors  to  biological  facilities  and  did  not  allot  sufficient 
time  for  on-site  inspections. 

Another  group  of  experts  from  the  University  of  Maryland’s  Center  for 
International  and  Security  Studies  has  more  recently  proposed  a  some¬ 
what  unique  international  oversight  system.  The  “International  Patho¬ 
gen  Research  Authority”  they  imagine  would  establish  routine  oversight 
protocols  for  a  range  of  activities  that  trigger  extreme,  moderate,  or  only 
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potential  concern.  As  with  any  effective  system,  it  would  have  to  be 
implemented  globally  and  applied  without  exception  to  all  scientists  en¬ 
gaged  in  relevant  biological  research.  The  proposed  protocols  include  li¬ 
censing,  disclosure,  and  peer  review  processes  geared  around  the  kinds 
of  risk-benefit  calculations  already  developed  for  other  areas  of  scientific 
research.  The  Maryland  group  favors  video  and  electronic  monitoring  of 
work  areas  and  equipment  and  places  less  emphasis  on  adversarial  inspec¬ 
tion  processes.  To  work  effectively,  the  entire  enterprise  must  be  backed 
by  adequate  resources  and  imbued  with  legitimate  legal  authority,  likely 
as  a  result  of  an  interstate  treaty.  To  prevent  abuse  of  power,  the  oversight 
system  must  include  credible  protections  for  industrial  secrets. 

Regardless  of  the  precise  contours,  the  international  community  clearly 
needs  to  redouble  its  efforts  to  build  a  more  effective  and  verifiable  bio¬ 
logical  weapons  arms  control  regime  to  augment  the  existing  taboo.  This 
will  likely  entail  a  comprehensive  global  system  of  peer  oversight  or  in¬ 
spection  that  is  adequately  funded  and  ideally  linked  to  the  BWC.  While 
a  relatively  intrusive  inspections  regime  might  well  cost  billions  of  dollars, 
any  such  spending  is  likely  to  be  dwarfed  by  the  costs  of  “preventive”  war 
or  a  biological  weapons  attack. 
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Now  let  any  man  soberly  and  diligently  consider  what  the  way  is 
by  which  men  have  been  accustomed  to  proceed  in  the  investigation 
and  discovery  of  things  .  .  . 

— Sir  Francis  Bacon,  1620 

Among  many  things,  the  ancient  warrior  Sun  Tzu  admonished  military 
strategists  to  “know  your  enemies.”  But  exactly  how  does  anyone  come  to 
know  their  enemies  or  even  if  they  truly  are  enemies?  Some  would  view 
this  as  merely  the  sum  of  fact  gathering  and  analysis,  but  it  is  more.  Knowl¬ 
edge  and  understanding  of  potential  adversaries  are  imbedded  in  the  art  of 
military  discovery.  The  art  of  discovery,  as  defined  by  Sir  Francis  Bacon, 
involves  first  seeking  out  and  setting  before  you  “all  that  has  been  said 
about  it  by  others.”  This  is  accomplished  in  military  circles,  although  not 
well,  through  the  academic  exercises  of  research,  exchange  of  thoughts  and 
ideas,  and  debate  in  areas  of  military  analysis,  political  and  cultural  aware¬ 
ness,  history,  and  personal  experience.  Following  these,  one  is  left  to  what 
Bacon  calls  “evoking  the  spirit  to  provide  oracles,”^  or  in  more  modern 
language,  seeking  inspiration  for  original  thought  and  insight  into  an  issue. 
This  article  attempts  to  use  Bacon’s  methods  regarding  the  art  of  “military 
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discovery”  concerning  Chinese  air  and  space  power  and  its  implications  for 
the  US  Air  Force  while  simultaneously  analyzing  the  current  methods  of 
military  discovery  employed  by  the  Department  of  Defense  (DoD)  and  the 
USAF  community. 

Since  2001,  the  US  military  has  been  facing  great  challenges  in  the  long 
war  against  terrorism  while  continuing  to  prepare  for  potential  conventional 
threats,  including  war  with  one  or  more  near-peers.  The  rise  of  China,  the 
most  important  change  in  the  global  economic  and  political  balance  of  re¬ 
cent  years,  raises  concerns  about  Chinese  military  modernization  that  might 
enable  Beijing  to  dominate  Asia  or  challenge  US  hegemony.  Many  military 
planners  and  defense  thinkers  are  looking  to  China  as  the  next  potential 
large-scale  threat  to  the  United  States,  and  the  USAF  is  no  exception,  as 
the  Peoples  Liberation  Army  Air  Force  (PLAAF)  rapidly  evolves  into  an 
offensive  air  and  space  power.  However,  what  methods  of  assessment  and 
discovery  are  military  planners  using  to  derive  future  strategies?  A  general 
lack  of  indigenous  USAF  research  and  assessment  capabilities  regarding 
Chinese  aerospace  power  development  has  caused  the  Air  Force  to  place  a 
heavy  reliance  on  outsourced  and  narrowly  focused  open-source  research. 
There  have  been  few  critical  analyses  of  how  the  USAF  has  assessed  China’s 
progress  in  the  air  and  space  realm.  With  debates  raging  about  the  focus 
of  the  US  military  and  the  USAF’s  future  in  it,  these  analyses  may  have  a 
substantial  impact  on  acquisition  requirements,  systems,  and  strategies.  It 
is  imperative  to  take  a  critical  look  at  the  methodology  associated  with  the 
USAF’s  military  discovery  process  and  to  understand  the  implications  this 
may  have  on  contending  with  a  near-peer  competitor.  As  this  article  uses 
the  art  of  military  discovery  to  address  key  challenges  to  the  USAF’s  assess¬ 
ment  efforts,  it  will  first  examine  some  current  studies  on  Chinese  air  and 
space  power.  Second,  it  will  comment  on  contemporary  assessments  by 
the  DoD  and  individual  researchers.  Third,  it  will  offer  an  extensive  assess¬ 
ment  of  actual  Chinese  progress  and  the  problems  of  the  PLAAF.  Finally, 
it  will  review  both  the  USAF’s  efforts  and  the  associated  challenges  in 
maintaining  air  and  space  power  superiority  in  the  Asian-Pacific  region. 

There  have  been  some  notable  efforts  to  study  Chinese  airpower  since 
the  end  of  the  Cold  War.  Highly  representative  is  a  USAF-sponsored 
RAND  study  in  1995  on  the  history  and  capabilities  of  China’s  air  force. 
This  study  opined  that  the  PLAAF  professed  no  coherent  strategic  doc¬ 
trine,  lacked  funds  for  a  comprehensive  modernization  program,  flew  out¬ 
moded  equipment,  had  ill-trained  pilots  and  ground  personnel,  possessed 
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no  midair  refueling  capabilities,  and  could  not  rely  on  domestic  Chinese 
manufacturers  to  develop  and  produce  advanced  airpower  weapon  sys¬ 
tems.  RAND  concluded  that  China’s  air  force  would  be  unable  to  mount 
a  credible  offensive  threat  over  the  next  decade  due  to  challenges  in  five 
areas:  leadership  and  strategy,  manpower,  technology  and  infrastructure, 
budgets,  and  competition  from  other  service  branches.^  Today,  although 
the  decade  has  passed,  the  RAND  study  continues  to  be  viewed  as  a  bench¬ 
mark  in  understanding  China’s  air  and  space  power  and  its  development. 
For  military  discovery  to  have  enduring  usefulness,  it  is  essential  to  under¬ 
stand  the  extent  to  which  the  RAND  study  remains  true  and  to  what  ex¬ 
tent  China  has  progressed  in  overcoming  the  problems  identified.  Regard¬ 
less,  it  is  clear  the  RAND  monograph  was  not  immune  to  the  challenges 
of  predicting  the  future;  its  authors  did  not  foresee  the  emergence  of  new 
security  challenges  during  the  second  half  of  the  1990s  which  prompted 
the  Chinese  to  accelerate  their  air  force  modernization  endeavors. 

Current  Studies  on  Chinese  Air  and  Space  Power 

The  predominant  role  played  by  air  and  space  power  in  the  conflicts 
since  the  1991  Gulf  War  has  been  well  recognized  in  Chinese  military 
writings  and  appears  to  have  forced  the  PLAAF  to  reevaluate  its  strategy 
and  procurement  policies.  Beijing’s  concern  about  a  possible  conflict  in  the 
Taiwan  Strait  has  also  intensified  as  the  PLA  debates  its  air  force  missions 
and  modernization  programs.^  In  a  1999  article,  John  Wilson  Lewis  and 
Xue  Litai  argue  that  China’s  failures  in  the  past  decades  to  create  a  modern 
air  force  led  to  uncertainty  that  its  future  efforts  will  succeed  in  building 
credible  airpower  to  deter  foreign  threats  and  combat  Taiwan’s  continuing 
course  of  separatism.^  Their  propositions  found  support  in  official  analyses 
of  China’s  air  and  space  capabilities  published  since  the  late  1990s.  For 
example,  the  2000  annual  report  on  Chinese  military  power  by  the  DoD 
claimed  that  the  shortage  of  air  and  command,  control,  communications, 
computers,  and  intelligence  (C4I)  technologies  would  continue  to  place 
the  quality  of  China’s  air  forces  behind  that  of  advanced  Western  nations 
and  that  China  would  not  have  “development  and  deployment  of  a  com¬ 
prehensive  integrated  air  defense  system”  until  around  2020.^ 

In  her  quest  to  characterize  Chinese  airpower,  Jacqueline  Newmyer 
attributes  the  PLAAF’s  weakness  in  offensive  capabilities  to  Chinese  cul¬ 
ture  and  politics.  These,  she  maintains,  create  a  hostile  environment  for 
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the  maturation  of  airpower  development.  She  argues  that  Chinese  Confu- 
cian  and  Daoist  philosophies  discourage  scientific  inquiry  and  discovery, 
and  that  communist  authoritarian  leadership  is  afraid  of  “the  potential  of 
technology  to  empower  soldiers.”*^  If  true,  China’s  culture  should  play  a 
major  role  in  influencing  its  air  and  space  strategy  toward  a  defensive  em¬ 
phasis.  The  author,  however,  by  concentrating  on  cultural  impediments, 
fails  to  consider  how  China’s  long-backward  defense  industry  and  limited 
resources  left  the  PLAAF  with  relatively  few  alternatives  for  fleet  moderniza¬ 
tion,  often  leading  to  unmet  requirements.  Newmyer’s  conclusion,  which 
seems  to  hold  true  in  many  contexts,  is  that  China’s  current  success  in 
economic  reforms  could  foster  a  new  attitude  toward  airpower. 

Other  intellectual  studies  regarding  Chinese  airpower  found  tacit  accep¬ 
tance  inside  the  USAF.  In  2003,  the  Air  Force’s  Air  and  Space  Power  Journal 
published  two  studies  on  the  PLAAF.  Although  they  do  not  represent 
official  USAF  views,  these  articles  are  peer  reviewed  and  represent  intel¬ 
lectual  efforts  that  Air  Force  thinkers  find  stimulating  and  representative  of 
innovative  thought  on  the  subject.  The  first  was  an  online  article  written  by 
an  Air  Force  public  affairs  officer  examining  the  development  of  the  PLAAF 
in  four  specific  disciplines:  conventional  warfare,  training,  asymmetric  or 
nontraditional  warfare,  and  using  asymmetric  tactics  within  information 
warfare.^  Without  using  Chinese  sources  and  relying  on  outdated  publica¬ 
tions,^  Lt  Morgan  O’Brien  argued  that  despite  China’s  surge  toward  global 
power  in  the  twenty-first  century,  the  PLAAF  still  faced  serious  challenges, 
including  failures  to  “develop  incremental  short-term  plans  to  accomplish 
a  variety  of  goals  over  a  long  period  of  time”  and  a  shortage  of  person¬ 
nel  who  are  well  educated  in  science  and  engineering.  He  concluded  that 
“the  PLAAF  will  continue  to  depend  on  traditional  and  cyber-espionage”  to 
compete  with  the  USAF.^ 

The  second  study  was  published  in  the  same  journal  by  Lt  Col  Thomas 
R.  McCabe,  an  Air  Force  reservist  and  intelligence  analyst.  His  analysis 
focused  on  the  PLAAF’s  air  and  space  power  doctrine  and  its  abilities  to 
execute  that  doctrine.^®  While  recognizing  that  the  Chinese  military  was 
preparing  to  fight  a  local  war  under  high-technology  conditions,  the 
author  found  no  evidence  to  suggest  that  the  PLAAF  was  transforming 
toward  a  USAF-like  organization  with  an  emphasis  on  all-weather  offen¬ 
sive,  precision  strike,  and  sophisticated  command  and  control  (C2)  or  intel¬ 
ligence,  surveillance,  and  reconnaissance  (ISR)  capabilities.  He  contended 
that  modernization  of  the  PLAAF  was  challenged  by  three  restraints:  PLA 
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tradition  that  regards  the  ground  army  as  the  “preeminent  service,”  eco¬ 
nomic  limitations  that  make  the  replacement  of  the  PLAAF’s  antiquated 
equipment  costly,  and  technological  limitations  that  necessitate  the  PLAAF 
invest  years  or  decades  in  the  development  of  high-technology  weapons 
The  study  concludes  the  PLAAF  would  not  be  able  to  compete  with  the 
USAF  in  the  “foreseeable  future.” 

Despite  the  conclusions  asserting  China’s  air  and  space  power  develop¬ 
ment  was  nonthreatening,  the  1995-96  Taiwan  Strait  crises^^  and  alleged 
Chinese  espionage  at  the  US  Department  of  Energy’s  Los  Alamos  labora¬ 
tory^^  generated  intense  apprehension  among  US  policy  makers  and  leader¬ 
ship  regarding  the  long-term  intentions  of  China  toward  both  its  neighbors 
and  the  United  States.  Congressional  legislation  was  passed  to  regulate 
activities  and  matters  pertaining  to  China’s  military.  This  continued  through 
the  1990s,  and  the  2000  National  Defense  Authorization  Act  (NDAA)  spe¬ 
cifically  required  that  the  secretary  of  defense  prepare  an  annual  report  to 
Congress  on  the  PLA’s  current  and  future  strategies,  to  include  military  and 
technological  developments.^"^  To  comply  with  this  legislative  requirement, 
the  Pentagon  has  since  produced  the  report  annually — except  in  2001 — to 
inform  US  lawmakers  about  China’s  national  goals  and  strategic  posture. 
The  report  offers  what  is  generally  viewed  as  the  best  available  public  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  Chinese  military,  and  it  presents  the  Defense  Department’s 
analysis  of  long-term  trends  in  China’s  military  development — including 
nuclear  capacity;  land-,  air-,  and  sea-based  access  denial  capabilities;  space 
and  cyberspace  capabilities;  and  precision-strike  weapons — that  potentially 
pose  credible  threats  to  a  modern  military  operating  in  the  region. 

Contemporary  Assessments  by 
the  DoD  and  Individuals 

DoD  analysts  use  a  “net  assessment”  approach,  taking  into  account 
China’s  strategic  goals,  doctrines,  operational  concepts,  and  fundamental 
military  capabilities.  This  encompasses  a  comparative  analysis  of  military, 
technological,  political,  economic,  and  other  factors  governing  relative 
military  capabilities  designed  to  yield  an  understanding  of  China’s  mo¬ 
tivations  for  its  evolving  military  modernization  programs.  Since  2005, 
the  congressionally  directed  report  has  been  published  in  a  relatively  stan¬ 
dardized  format  that  begins  with  an  appraisal  of  Chinese  grand  strategy, 
including  how  China  perceives  national  power,  and  incorporates  ideas  on 
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how  China  is  pursuing  its  security  strategies  with  prominent  emphasis  on 
Taiwan  and  the  Asian-Pacific  regiond^  The  report  focuses  on  new  develop¬ 
ments  in  Chinese  military  doctrine  for  modern  warfare  that  address  reforms 
at  its  military  institutions  and  personnel  systems,  improved  exercises  and 
training  standards,  and  the  acquisition  of  advanced  weapon  systems.  Other 
areas  of  emphasis  include  China’s  preparations  to  fight  and  win  short- 
duration,  high-intensity  conflicts  along  its  periphery.  The  2005  report 
characterized  China’s  “active  defense”  as  “distinctively  offensive”  and  asserts 
that  deception  has  a  major  role  within  its  military  strategy. The  increasing 
concern  about  China’s  lack  of  transparency  and  its  missing  clarity  of  intent 
has  prompted  DoD  analysts  to  doubt  many  of  China’s  stated  strategic 
intentions. 

In  his  evaluation  of  the  2007  report  on  Chinese  military  power,  Dennis 
Blasko,  a  former  Army  officer  and  current  military  analyst  on  China,  criti¬ 
cized  the  DoD  report  as  failing  to  “provide  a  thorough  analysis  of  PLA 
modernization”  because  of  its  excessively  broad  attempt  to  discuss  “all  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  (congressional)  tasking.”  As  a  result,  according  to  Blasko,  the 
report  leaves  “many  components  of  Chinese  military  strategy  and  organi¬ 
zation”  underaddressed.  For  example,  the  DoD  report  focuses  mainly 
on  the  PLAAF’s  acquisition  of  third-  and  fourth-generation  aircraft^^  and 
long-range  and  precision  capabilities  as  well  as  China’s  efforts  to  develop 
antisatellite  (ASAT)  weapons  and  computer  network  operations  (CNO). 
However,  the  assessment  of  these  developments  illustrates  that  the  PLA  is 
shifting  from  a  strategy  of  providing  point  defense  of  key  military,  indus¬ 
trial,  and  political  targets  to  a  new  joint  antiair/antiaccess  strategy  based 
on  a  modern,  integrated  air  defense  system  capable  of  offensive  and  defen¬ 
sive  counterair  operations.^®  Because  this  was  not  a  complete  assessment, 
it  reflects  only  a  fraction  of  emerging  PLA  capabilities.  In  addition,  China’s 
successful  test  of  a  direct-ascent  ASAT  missile  against  its  own  weather 
satellite  in  early  2007  convinced  DoD  analysts  that  “the  PLA’s  interest  in 
counterspace  systems  is  more  than  theoretical”  and  that  capability  could 
potentially  negate  the  United  States’  current  asymmetrical  advantage  in 
space.  The  2008  report  postulated  that  China’s  military  capabilities  are 
expanding  beyond  the  dimensions  of  the  traditional  battlefield  into  the 
space  and  cyberspace  domains. 

Though  the  DoD  report  contains  much  beneficial  information  about 
Chinese  air  and  space  power,  some  aspects  are  faulty  and  misleading, 
while  other  key  elements  are  not  presented.  For  those  concerned  about 
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how  Chinese  military  modernization  may  pose  a  threat  to  Taiwan  and 
Americas  interests  in  the  region,  criticism  of  the  2007  report  is  justified. 
Indeed,  the  report  fails  to  address  or  assess  the  antiballistic  missile  impli¬ 
cations  of  the  January  2007  ASAT  test,  which  could  lead  to  an  erosion 
of  US  advantages  in  ballistic  missile  technology.  Further,  it  fails  to  men¬ 
tion  the  threat  to  Taiwan  posed  by  China’s  fast-growing  precision  missile/ 
munitions  inventory  and  the  emergent  long-range  air  defense  capability  of 
the  PLA,^^  a  change  which  may  have  serious  implications  for  US  airpower 
in  the  region.  In  addition  to  these  sins  of  omission,  factual  inaccuracies 
raise  doubts  about  the  quality  of  the  assessment.  For  example,  the  2005 
report  lists  the  FB-7  and  FBC-1  as  two  different  aircraft  being  developed 
in  China,  but  these  are  in  fact  the  same  aircraft,  coded  by  the  Chinese  as 
JH-7/7A.^^  Another  significant  factual  error  was  seen  in  the  2007  reporting 
of  China’s  acquisition  of  Su-27  (J-1 1/1  lA)  fighters.  These  aircraft  had  been 
a  focal  point  of  PLAAF  modernization  for  many  years,^^  and  in  actuality, 
China  had  stopped  production  of  J-1 1  fighters  under  a  licensed  coproduc¬ 
tion  agreement  with  Russia  by  the  end  of  2006,  when  it  began  to  produce 
an  indigenous  version  of  the  multirole  J-1  IB  fighters  which  entered  service 
with  the  PLAAF  1st  Division  in  late  2007.^^  Unfortunately,  and  perhaps 
indicative  of  a  lapse  in  attention,  the  2008  report  does  not  give  any  indica¬ 
tion  of  this  development. 

As  if  omissions  and  inaccuracies  were  not  enough,  no  assessment  has 
ever  been  included  in  this  report  about  the  fundamental  structure  of  the 
PLAAF,  which  is  transforming  from  its  overland,  limited  territorial  focus 
to  a  more  flexible  and  agile  force  that  is  also  able  to  operate  offshore  in 
both  offensive  and  defensive  roles.  It  is  unclear  if  this  transformation  is 
considered  out  of  scope  for  the  assessment,  whether  this  fact  has  not  been 
recognized  or  acknowledged,  or  whether  it  is  not  considered  significant. 
Other  details  lacking  in  the  report  include  a  failure  to  address  pilot  train¬ 
ing,  proficiency,  tactics,  and  maintenance  for  China’s  advanced  aircraft, 
all  of  which  would  seem  to  be  important  to  the  DoD  assessment.  If  this 
report  were  limited  to  an  attempt  to  justify  regional  policies,  it  might  be 
more  understandable;  however,  since  its  primary  focus  is  on  elements  of 
PLA  modernization  that  are  believed  to  be  potentially  threatening  to  US 
interests,  these  issues  should  be  better  explained.  As  a  document  produced 
by  the  DoD  that  claims  to  represent  a  factual  assessment,  it  appears  to 
fall  well  short  of  an  honest  and  comprehensive  appraisal.  Thus,  the  art  of 
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military  discovery  calls  into  question  whether  the  appropriate  measure  of 
thinking  is  being  applied  to  DoD  reports  provided  to  Congress. 

Since  2006,  US  policy  has  been  to  encourage  China  to  make  the  right 
strategic  choices  while  hedging  against  the  possibility  Beijing  might  choose 
a  confrontational  strategy.  It  is  possible  this  hedging  strategy  drove  the 
authors  of  the  DoD  report  toward  equating  PLA  “modernization”  with 
“expansion”  and  therefore  dismissed  the  “possibility  of  alternate  analysis 
of  the  same  information  that  might  result  in  different  policy  options.”^*^ 
Under  the  influence  of  this  policy,  there  have  been  an  increasing  number  of 
monographs  and  literature  on  China’s  military  and  its  possible  immediate, 
intermediate,  and  long-term  impact  on  the  United  States  and  the  interna¬ 
tional  community.  Unfortunately,  many  of  these  assessments  have  them¬ 
selves  used  the  DoD  reports  as  primary  sources  and  found  their  analysis 
encapsulated  within  potentially  politicized  analyses.  For  example,  the  Air 
and  Space  Power  Journal  Fall  2007  issue  carries  a  study  by  an  Air  Force 
author  who  explores  the  PLAAF’s  air  warfare  capabilities  and  elucidates  the 
nature  of  offensive  Chinese  airpower.^^  While  arguing  the  PLAAF  does  not 
possess  any  long-range  bombers  for  projecting  airpower  beyond  the  Pacific, 
the  author  maintains  that  the  development  of  an  offensive  airpower  doc¬ 
trine  by  the  Chinese  should  nonetheless  be  alarming  for  American  forces 
in  the  region.  While  the  PLAAF’s  heavy  emphasis  on  the  use  of  tactical  air¬ 
craft  to  attack  traditional  targets  such  as  command  and  control,  industrial, 
and  leadership  infrastructure  is  a  strategy  common  to  most  air  forces  with 
regional  enemies,  the  author  recommends  the  US  government  take  action 
to  curb  PLAAF’s  ability  to  wage  longer-range  offensive  air  operations  by 
further  limiting  the  transfer  of  military  technology  to  China,  continuing 
a  deterrence  and  embargo  policy,  constraining  engagement  with  the 
Chinese  military,  and  implementing  forward  deployment  of  USAF  assets 
to  Guam.^^ 

US  Air  Force  officers  have  consistently  expressed  interest  in  studying 
Chinese  air  and  space  power.  Much  of  this  study  is  done  during  their  pro¬ 
fessional  military  education  (PME)  schooling  at  Air  University,  Maxwell 
AFB,  Alabama.  Here,  an  increasing  number  of  unpublished  research  reports 
address  Chinese  efforts  to  modernize  PLAAF  capabilities,  which  include  de¬ 
ployment  of  fourth-generation  fighters  and  AWACS  and  refueling  aircraft.^^ 
These  research  reports  attribute  most  PLAAF  weaknesses  to  inexperience  in 
combat  and,  correspondingly,  to  a  lack  of  critical  air  competencies,  which 
would  be  significantly  disadvantageous  for  China  in  an  armed  conflict 
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against  experienced  enemy  forces. Col  Jon  T.  Thomas’  2006  study  points 
out  that  even  in  a  relatively  “close-fought”  war  scenario  against  Taiwan,  the 
PLAAF  would  have  problems  addressing  the  challenges  of  survivability, 
availability,  and  sustainability  of  airpower  assets  against  enemy  air  defenses 
due  to  limited  logistic  capabilities  and  the  absence  of  air  refueling,  C2,  and 
ISR  assets. Amplifying  the  author’s  doubts  about  the  PLAAF’s  combat 
capabilities  is  the  fact  that  Chinese  military  tradition  and  doctrine  has  long 
been  dominated  by  PLA  ground  elements.  To  what  extent  the  Chinese 
military  has  thoroughly  considered  “how  it  would  conduct  an  independent 
air  campaign”  is  unclear. It  appears  that  the  implications  of  independent 
studies  by  USAF  officers  focused  on  PLAAF  culture,  strategy,  and  tactics 
differ  significantly  from  those  of  research  in  the  advanced  weapons  that  the 
PLAAF  has  recendy  procured.^^  The  focus  on  how  these  weapon  systems 
will  be  employed  by  Chinese  soldiers  in  the  context  of  military  doctrine 
and  institutional  tradition  lapses  into  inconsistencies  in  logic  and  belies  the 
fact  that  the  US  military  has  no  internal  coherent,  comprehensive,  or  sub¬ 
stantiated  agreement  concerning  the  PLA  and  its  intentions.  The  process  of 
military  discovery  finds  that  the  inconsistencies  produced  by  these  differing 
approaches  highlight  gaps  in  US  military  understanding. 

In  addition  to  airpower  issues,  some  US  analysts  express  growing  trepi¬ 
dation  over  potential  exploitation  of  US  security  dependencies  and  vulner¬ 
abilities  on  space  systems.  China’s  space  accomplishments  in  recent  years 
have  spurred  USAF  officers  to  examine  its  military  space  doctrine,  civilian 
and  military  space  organizations,  and  military  space  capabilities.  In  many 
cases,  their  studies  acknowledge  that  any  efforts  to  analyze  China’s  space 
programs  are  hampered  by  the  lack  of  transparency.^^  Lt  Col  Carol  Welsch, 
in  her  award-winning  Air  War  College  research  paper  “Protecting  the 
Heavens:  Implications  of  China’s  ASAT  Programs,”  urges  caution  when 
referencing  existing  English  translations  of  Chinese  publications  for  analy¬ 
sis.  She  points  out  these  analyses  are  always  subject  to  the  selectivity  of  the 
passages  translated,  the  manner  of  translation,  and  the  unknown  authori¬ 
tativeness  of  many  Chinese  writings. Unlike  many  studies  that  argue  the 
Chinese  are  preparing  to  fight  in  space,  research  reports  by  USAF  officers 
at  the  Air  War  College  find  minimal  evidence  to  suggest  that  China  has 
the  capability  to  execute  a  space  warfare  doctrine  or  is  developing  organi¬ 
zational  and  management  structures  to  perform  such  space  operations. 
What  is  articulated  in  Chinese  military  writings,  according  to  Colonel 
Welsch,  is  “only  a  desired  capability”  (emphasis  in  original). Lt  Col 
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Steven  Smith  expands  on  the  potential  advantages  of  these  desired  capa¬ 
bilities  by  pointing  out  that  z^China  developed  and  deployed  an  electronic 
intelligence  (ELINT)  satellite  system,  it  mzz/z/ enable  its  long-range  antiship 
missile  systems  to  pose  a  much  more  effective  threat  to  US  Navy  ships  in 
the  region. Recognizing  China’s  long-term  desire  for  space  warfare  capa¬ 
bilities  is  different  from  attributing  an  ability  to  fight  space  wars.  As  such, 
China’s  posture  regarding  space  may  mirror  that  of  the  United  States — a 
desire  to  fully  exploit  the  domain  for  enhanced  war  fighting  as  opposed 
to  executing  space  warfare  itself  Despite  these  illuminating  observations, 
a  preponderance  of  thinking  acknowledges  that  the  nation  cannot  afford 
to  lower  its  guard  regarding  Chinese  space  programs  due  to  increased  US 
dependencies  and  vulnerabilities  in  the  space  domain. 

How  should  the  United  States  respond  to  Chinese  air  and  space 
modernization?  Research  by  individual  Air  Force  officers  does  not 
paint  a  common  picture.  Unfortunately,  many  of  the  inconsistencies  stem 
from  source  documents  themselves.  Not  only  is  access  to  Chinese  sources 
limited,  but  much  US  analysis  is  also  incomplete  and  speculative.  Regard¬ 
less,  it  seems  plausible  the  PLAAF  will  become  a  near-peer  competitor  in 
air  and  space  by  2020.  One  recommendation  suggests  the  United  States 
should  respond  with  less  countering  and  more  engaging  to  support  China’s 
development  as  a  responsible  regional  military  power  while  still  carefully 
watching  for  any  sign  its  conventional  airpower  capabilities  could  grow 
far  beyond  its  borders. Another  consents  to  this  approach,  noting  the 
United  States  must  also  pursue  an  engagement  policy  to  deal  with  China 
while  maintaining  a  predominant  military  capable  of  defending  America’s 
interests  as  well  as  its  allies  around  the  world.^° 

Regarding  space,  one  study  argues  that  because  the  United  States  is  unable  to 
prevent  China  from  developing  its  own  space  capabilities,  Washington  should 
adopt  a  policy  to  engage  Beijing  in  civilian  space  programs  while  concur- 
rendy  preparing  for  military  operations  in  a  degraded  space  environment.'^^ 
Still  another  does  not  believe  civilian  engagement  with  China  will  by  itself 
serve  US  security  interests  in  space  and  recommends  the  adoption  of  a  robust 
deterrence  policy  that  includes  defensive  and  offensive  counterspace  measures 
to  dissuade  China’s  space  ambition.^^  What  seems  truly  problematic  is  not 
the  lack  of  a  common  position  nor  the  conclusions  derived  by  these  officers, 
for  which  natural  variance  is  expected,  but  the  method  of  discovery 
that  determines  how  they  arrive  at  their  assessments  of  Chinese  air  and  space 
power  development. 
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Assessment  of  Chinese  Air  and 
Space  Research  Issues 

The  lack  of  transparency  has  historically  been  a  major  impediment  to 
the  assessment  of  Chinese  military  power.  This  transparency  has  improved 
markedly  in  written  media  over  the  last  decade,  and  more  Chinese  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  PLA  is  available  through  official  and  unofficial  channels 
than  could  have  been  imagined  a  decade  ago.  However,  handicapped  by 
language  capability,  few  individual  assessments  by  USAF  officers,  pub¬ 
lished  or  unpublished,  are  actually  made  on  the  basis  of  these  Chinese 
sources.  Studies  by  individual  officers  have  relied  on  secondary  sources  and 
reinterpretations  of  existing  analyses.  One  of  the  major  sources  for  indi¬ 
vidual  research  on  Chinese  air  and  space  has  been  the  Pentagons  annual 
report  on  Chinese  military  power,  which,  as  already  noted,  may  be  inad¬ 
vertently  influenced  by  political  judgments,  evaluations,  and  intentions 
and  may  not  be  supported  by  a  complete  and  comprehensive  basis  in  fact. 
As  China  continues  to  emerge  in  the  global  arena,  it  will  likely  choose  to 
signiflcantly  improve  its  military  capabilities.  In  light  of  this,  should  the 
DoD  revisit  the  methods  of  military  discovery  which  led  to  the  creation  of 
flawed — or  at  least  questionable — analysis?  The  DoD’s  propensity  to  pur¬ 
sue  additional  defense  capabilities  has  been  facilitated  by  China’s  lack  of 
transparency.  Rather  than  using  primary,  open-source  analysis,  the  favored 
defense  methodology  has  been  to  project  Chinese  motivations  and  inten¬ 
tions  for  their  military  modernization  based  on  an  examination  of  only 
a  fraction  of  the  information  available.  Defaulting  to  a  preconception  of 
China  as  a  potential  or  even  likely  adversary  from  the  viewpoint  of  the 
worst  case  scenario,  the  DoD’s  assessments  should  certainly  give  both  the 
researcher  and  analyst  pause.  This  methodology  creates  analysis  that 
appears  less  objective  and  probably  does  not  provide  the  necessary  infor¬ 
mation  to  make  honest  and  accurate  appraisals.  Trustworthy  appraisals 
lead  to  the  last  stage  of  military  discovery,  which  generates  insights  to  the 
true  nature  of  things  and  original  thinking  about  the  issues  at  hand. 

Even  when  using  original  Chinese  sources  in  analyses,  the  unique  writ¬ 
ing  style  of  the  Chinese  monograph  can  create  misunderstandings.  For 
example,  Chinese  monographs  generally  do  not  cite  sources,  nor  do  they 
include  footnotes  to  provide  distinctions  between  the  author’s  own  opin¬ 
ions  and  the  contributions  of  others  to  the  ideas  being  presented.  Within 
the  past  few  years  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  availability  of  Chinese 
writings  on  air  and  space  power  by  PLAAF  authors.  The  most  notable 
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among  these  is  former  deputy  chief  of  PLAAF  Maj  Gen  Cai  Fengzhen’s 
Kongtian  zhanchang  yu  Zhongguo  kongjun  [  The  Aerospace  Battlefield  and 
China’s  Air  Force]  (2004),  and  Kongtian  yiti  zuozhan  xue  [Study  ofi Integrated 
Aerospace  Operations]  (2006)  Perhaps  what  is  most  alarming  about  these 
publications  is  not  the  content,  per  se,  but  rather  the  cyclic  nature  of 
the  research  process  as  it  relates  to  Chinese  doctrine  and  capabilities. 
For  example,  these  documents  directly  borrow  most  of  their  terminology 
and  concepts  from  US  air  and  space  doctrine,  while  giving  little  credit  to 
the  American  thinkers  who  developed  the  original  concepts.  Iterative  US 
analysis  of  these  books  and  Chinese  air  and  space  capabilities  in  general 
ends  up  being  a  cyclic,  US  self-critique  of  its  own  doctrine  and  China’s 
ability  to  imitate  and  rearticulate  this  doctrine  as  its  own.  General  Cai 
uses  US  air  and  space  capabilities,  as  demonstrated  in  conflicts  since  the 
1991  Gulf  War,  to  build  and  elucidate  air  and  space  strategy  and  con¬ 
cepts  of  operations.  He  then  argues  for  the  PLAAF’s  development  and 
implementation  of  similar  air  and  space  capabilities.  According  to  Cai  and 
his  colleagues,  the  Chinese  air  force  looks  forward  to  a  long  path  of  mod¬ 
ernization  due  to  four  challenges:  outdated  concepts,  backwards  weapon 
systems,  deflcient  force  structures,  and  shortages  of  educated  personnel 
in  science  and  technology. Former  PLAAF  commander  Qiao  Qingchen 
wrote  prefaces  for  both  of  Cai’s  books,  noting  that  the  first  book  represents 
a  forward-looking  effort  to  explore  the  theory  of  air  and  space  warfare, 
while  the  second  has  laid  the  theoretical  foundations  for  a  future  study  of 
air  and  space  operations. Using  these  two  books — which  are  based  on 
US  air  and  space  doctrine — along  with  other  Chinese  publications,  Larry 
Wortzel,  a  well-known  and  highly  respected  Washington  Chinese  military 
analyst,  declares  that  what  makes  General  Cai’s  analysis  impressive  is  “how 
rapidly  the  PLA  has  developed  advanced  capabilities  to  engage  in  warfare 
in  space.”^*^  While  it  is  perhaps  true  that  China  has  shown  great  interest 
in  transforming  the  PLAAF  into  a  capable  air  and  space  force,  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  sources  indicates  that  China  continues  to  borrow  heavily  from 
the  language  and  rhetoric  in  US  concepts  while  continuing  to  struggle 
in  the  development  of  its  own  theories  and  strategies  for  space  warfare 
and  counterspace  operations,  lagging  even  further  behind  in  its  ability  to 
implement  them. 

Another  challenge  to  contemporary  assessment  of  China’s  air  and  space 
power  is  the  burgeoning  Chinese  publication  of  magazines  and  periodicals 
from  a  variety  of  institutions  and  sources.  This  has  created  a  progressively 
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more  complex  and  confusing  situation  for  Western  analysts.  Some  are 
popular  specialized  magazines  such  as  Hangkong  zhishi  [Aerospace  Knowl¬ 
edge]  ,  Jiangchuan  zhishi  [Naval  &  Merchant  Ships]  Xiandai  bingqi  [Modern 
Weaponry],  Xiandai  junshi  [Modern  Military  Ajfairs],  Jianzai  wuqi  [Ship- 
home  Weapons\,  and  others.  The  sponsorship  of  these  publications  comes 
from  either  state-owned  defense  enterprises  or  Chinese  defense  industry 
associations.  The  challenge  becomes  to  what  extent  these  magazines  illumi¬ 
nate  the  PLA’s  development  of  its  military  capabilities.  The  articles  found 
in  these  magazines  are  often  sensational  and  written  by  non-authoritative 
writers  using  eye-catching  illustrations  or  photography  to  better  attract  con¬ 
tinued  investment  by  advertisers  and  popular  readership.  Therefore,  their 
usage  requires  researchers  to  be  careful  about  the  nature  of  the  sources  to  the 
extent  that  they  are  authentic  and  reliable. 

Even  so,  the  principal  dilemma  for  American  analysts  is  how  to  address 
and  evaluate  specialized  Chinese  science  and  technology  journals  on  air 
and  space. Their  contributors  are  civilian  and  military  faculty  members, 
researchers  and  graduate  students  affiliated  with  PLA  academic  institutions, 
and  research  institutes.  These  journals  report  on  theoretical,  basic,  and  ap¬ 
plied  research  into  the  areas  of  air  and  space  weapons  and  electronic  war¬ 
fare.  The  difficulty  is  determining  whether  the  writings  represent  only  the 
authors’  personal  views — as  much  of  US  research  does — whether  it  reflects 
the  official  views  of  the  PLA,  or  whether  this  research  should  be  consid¬ 
ered  as  part  of  ongoing,  officially  endorsed  Chinese  government  programs 
within  particular  areas  of  interest,  such  as  space  warfare.  Using  common 
DoD  analytical  methods,  which  are  often  heavily  based  on  worst  case  as¬ 
sumptions  rather  than  available  primary  information,  conclusions  gener¬ 
ally  default  to  the  latter,  where  speculations  and  inaccurate  references  can 
inadvertently  and  easily  be  made.  For  example,  in  his  recent  article  on  the 
PLAs  space  warfare  programs,  Wortzel  cited  a  number  of  Chinese  studies 
in  which  authorship  was  attributed  to  PLA  officers,  implying  official  direc¬ 
tion."^^  On  further  examination,  not  all  of  the  authors  were  affiliated  with 
the  PLA,  and  only  one  of  the  four  was  associated  with  the  PLAs  Second 
Artillery  Command  College,  an  organization  with  authority  on  the  subject. 
As  with  many  individual  USAF  publications,  the  purpose  of  these  special¬ 
ized  periodicals  is  to  disseminate  research  results,  showcase  theories,  and 
stir  academic  debate.  Instead,  these  studies  tend  to  be  collectively  treated 
as  evidence  of  the  PLAs  ongoing  space  warfare  efforts  and  effectively  con¬ 
tribute  to  confusion  regarding  actual  Chinese  military  programs."*^  One 
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can  readily  see  how  when  cyclic  references,  iterative  academic  exchanges, 
and  a  predisposition  to  address  worst  case  scenarios  converge,  they  produce 
misleading  and,  at  times,  fallacious  conclusions  which  may  lead  analyses 
away  from  the  discovery  of  China’s  true  directions. 

Assessment  of  Actual  Progress  and 
Problems  of  the  PLAAF 

One  thing  that  is  clear  is  that  Chinese  air  and  space  power  is  being  trans¬ 
formed.  According  to  China’s  2008  defense  white  paper,  Beijing  is  adopt¬ 
ing  a  three-step  development  strategy  with  the  goal  of  modernizing  the 
PLA  into  “mechanized  and  informationalized”  forces  by  the  mid  twenty- 
first  century  with  different  milestones  to  be  achieved  in  2010  and  2020.^° 
This  development  effort  is  focusing  on  troop  training  reform  (to  include 
conducting  training  in  complex  electromagnetic  environments),  integra¬ 
tion  of  logistics  support  systems,  building  three-dimensional  weaponry 
platforms  with  integrated  sea-air-space  capabilities,  improving  military 
information  systems,  and  strengthening  officer  training  with  an  emphasis 
on  joint  operations.  These  efforts  also  include  enhanced  ideological  and 
political  training  and  “perfecting”  the  military  legal  system.  The  white 
paper  specifically  maintains  that  the  PLAAF  has  begun  transforming  itself 
from  a  territorial  air  defense  force  to  one  with  both  offensive  and  defensive 
capabilities,  including  “certain  capabilities  to  execute  long-range  precision 
strikes  and  strategic  projection  operations.”^^  Several  key  issues  deserve 
attention  to  understand  China’s  own  claims  about  the  development  of  the 
PLAAF  and  air  and  space  power  for  the  present  and  the  near  future  and  as 
it  concerns  the  USAF.  These  issues  include  strategy,  force  structure,  the  of¬ 
ficer  corps  and  enlisted  force,  unit  training,  and  logistics  and  maintenance. 

During  2004,  the  PLAAF  introduced  a  new  strategic  vision  calling  for 
the  development  of  a  strategic  air  force  with  long-range  capabilities  and 
the  active  involvement  of  integrated  air  and  space  \kongtian  yiti\  opera¬ 
tions  with  information  and  firepower  systems  \xinxi  huoli yiti\P  Despite 
being  modeled  on  US  practices,  this  strategic  vision  differs  from  USAF 
doctrine  on  counterspace  operations  for  the  purpose  of  space  superiority.^^ 
In  the  midst  of  its  discussion  about  how  to  integrate  air  and  space  power 
from  a  broad  perspective,  the  PLAAF  continues  to  face  constraints  that 
make  it  a  challenge  to  operate  at  a  near-peer  level  against  the  USAF.^^ 
The  most  critical  constraint  perhaps  is  the  fact  that  the  PLAAF  does 
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not  possess  any  of  its  own  space  assets  or  strategic  missiles.  Instead,  these 
systems  remain  under  the  control  of  the  General  Armament  Department 
and  the  Second  Artillery  Force,  respectively.  Not  only  has  this  been  the 
case  in  the  past,  but  apparently  the  PLAAF  has  continued  to  lose  recent 
debates  as  to  whether  these  capabilities  should  be  placed  under  its  con¬ 
trol. Nonetheless,  the  PLAAF’s  study  of  warfare  in  the  United  States 
and  Russia  has  caused  Chinese  air  force  theorists  to  conclude  that  space 
systems  will  continue  to  play  a  support  role  in  operations  for  at  least  40 
years.  Given  their  limited  ownership  and  control  of  space  assets,  Chinese 
military  theorists  have  recommended  that  the  PLAAF  concentrate  on 
building  facilities  and  institutions  to  receive  satellite  services  for  com¬ 
munication,  weather,  navigation,  and  global  positioning.  This  will  allow 
the  PLAAF  to  transition  from  a  traditional  air  force  to  one  enabled  by 
space-based  information  (communications,  positioning,  navigation,  tim¬ 
ing,  and  ISR)  capabilities.^^ 

Since  2003,  China  has  made  efforts  to  streamline  and  optimize  the 
PLAAF’s  force  structure.  These  efforts  include  the  retirement  of  earlier 
generations  of  aircraft,  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  troops,  and  the 
deployment  of  third-generation  combat  aircraft  and  ground-to-air  mis¬ 
siles. Although  the  PLAAF  has  become  modernized  and  its  force  size 
significantly  reduced,  it  still  faces  substantial  replacement  problems. 
While  the  older  J-7  and  J-8  fighters  remain  in  service,  the  initially  pur¬ 
chased  Su-27s  and  later  Chinese-assembled  J-1  Is  appear  to  be  incapable 
of  fully  supporting  the  mission  requirements  of  the  PLAAF,  which  now 
places  an  increased  emphasis  on  offensive  vice  defensive  roles. Cur¬ 
rently,  the  PLAAF  has  three  and  one-half  regiments  of  Su-30s,  one  regi¬ 
ment  of  J-1  IBs,  five  and  one-half  regiments  of  J-1  Os,  and  three  regiments 
of  JLL-7As.‘^°  The  size  of  the  Chinese  air  force  and  its  offensive  capabilities 
will  continue  to  be  limited  until  a  significant  number  ofJ-lOs  and  J-1  IBs 
enter  service  in  the  next  five  years. Even  so,  the  PLAAF  will  continue 
to  rely  on  upgrading  second  generation  aircraft  to  maintain  a  sizeable  air 
force.  Based  on  these  projections  and  known  aircraft  performance,  there 
appears  to  be  no  way  the  PLAAF  will  match  the  capabilities  of  the  USAF, 
particularly  with  the  combination  of  speed  and  stealth  seen  in  the  fifth- 
generation  US  fighter,  the  F-22  Raptor. 

In  2005,  the  PLAAF  established  an  additional  transport  division  and  a 
special  aircraft  division  to  enhance  its  long-range  airlift  and  airborne  early 
warning  capabilities.  Russia’s  failure  to  deliver  30  IL-76MDs  as  scheduled 
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in  2007-08  will  keep  this  newly  created  transport  division  underequipped 
for  years  to  come,®  with  a  limited  number  of  Y-7s  and  Y-8s  constituting 
the  majority  of  airframes  in  the  interim. There  is  also  slow  progress  in 
the  integration  of  support  systems  such  as  airborne  early  warning/airborne 
warning  and  control  systems  (AEW/AWACS),  aerial  refueling  tankers, 
intelligence  collection  platforms,  and  signal  jamming  aircraft,  which  are 
all  necessary  to  increase  the  effectiveness  of  combat  aircraft  and  augment 
war-fighting  capability.®  The  2008  defense  white  paper  describes  the 
PLAAF  as  remaining  a  mixed  force  of  aviation,  ground  air  defense,  air¬ 
borne,  signal,  radar,  electronic  countermeasures  (ECM),  technical  recon¬ 
naissance,  and  chemical  defense. This  mixed-force  structure  will  continue 
to  complicate  China’s  air  and  space  decisions,  particularly  with  regard  to 
training,  allocating  roles  and  missions  among  services  and  branches,  and 
influencing  resource  allocations  for  Chinese  air  force  modernization.® 
The  PEAAE  regards  the  implementation  of  its  1999  “Strategic  Project 
for  Talented  People”  as  a  key  to  transforming  the  Chinese  air  force  into  a 
force  able  to  fight  high-tech  wars  under  informationalized  conditions.  This 
project  emphasizes  recruiting,  educating,  training,  and  retaining  qualified 
and  capable  personnel.®  Unlike  the  USAE,  whose  officers  all  have  college 
degrees  with  over  half  holding  advanced  degrees, only  one-third  of  Chi¬ 
nese  air  force  officers  are  college  or  university  graduates,  and  only  5  per¬ 
cent  possess  master’s  degrees. To  aid  in  the  Chinese  transformation,  the 
PEAAE  reorganized  the  officer  corps  of  the  units  receiving  new-generation 
aircraft  and  equipment  to  include  more  highly  educated  personnel.  These 
personnel  were  transferred  from  air  force  headquarters,  research  institutes, 
and  universities  and  filled  up  to  80  percent  of  leadership  and  techni¬ 
cal  positions  in  these  units. In  addition  to  improving  the  quality  of 
next-generation  flying  units,  the  introduction  of  the  1999  National  De¬ 
fense  Student  Program  enabled  the  PEAAE,  for  the  first  time,  to  recruit  60 
percent  of  all  new  officers  from  civilian  colleges  and  universities.^^  Unfor¬ 
tunately  for  the  PEAAE,  although  these  measures  will  improve  the  quality 
of  the  force,  the  PEA  still  does  not  have  an  effective  assignment  system  to 
periodically  rotate  officers  both  across  and  within  their  specialties.  Chinese 
officer  promotions  are  still  implemented  at  the  unit  level,  where  fraterni¬ 
zation  and  departmentalism  influence  individual  initiative  and  organiza¬ 
tional  success.  Major  challenges  remain  for  the  PEAAE  in  retaining  highly 
educated  personnel,  encouraging  capable  officers  to  serve  longer,  finding 
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those  with  the  special  expertise  necessary  to  fulfill  key  technical  positions, 
and  recruiting  young  talent  to  join  the  service/^ 

Chinese  aviation  units  are  transitioning  from  older  generational  aircraft 
to  new  aircraft  with  signiftcantly  improved  capabilities.  The  PLAAF  is  also 
enhancing  its  training,  featuring  new  systems  and  methods  which  increase 
the  importance  associated  with  technical  and  tactical  training  in  complex 
environments,  combined  arms  and  aircraft  type  training,  and  joint  train¬ 
ing  under  mission-oriented  and  confrontational  conditions. In  April 
2002,  the  PLAAF  chose  a  new  Outline  of  Military  Training  and  Evalua¬ 
tion  to  modernize  flight  training,  and  one  year  later,  it  created  its  own  “Red 
Flag”  training  base  modeled  after  the  program  at  Nellis  AFB.^^  Despite 
these  changes,  Chinese  flghter  pilots  only  fly  an  average  of  130  hours  per 
year  versus  their  US  counterparts,  who  average  250-300  hours  per  year.^^ 
Still  other  discrepancies  are  shown  in  training  requirements,  where  USAF 
flghter  pilots  will  fly  around  50  hours  of  air  refueling,  AWAC  command 
and  control,  dissimilar  air  combat  training,  and  night  training  before  be¬ 
ing  declared  combat  ready.  Although  Chinese  flight  training  requirements 
are  not  clearly  understood,  current  flight  training  manuals  seem  to  require 
several  times  those  50  US  hours  for  a  pilot  to  receive  only  air  refueling 
training.^*^  This  suggests  that  even  though  the  PLAAF  has  adopted  a  new 
guide  for  pilot  training,  their  equipment,  overall  requirements,  proce¬ 
dures,  and  methods  are  still  not  comparable  to  US  standards  and  quality 
of  training. 

The  PLAAF  has  reportedly  begun  reorganizing  its  air  logistics  and  main¬ 
tenance  systems  to  support  deployed  units  for  the  conduct  of  mobile  of¬ 
fensive  operations,  but  many  areas  are  still  weak.  At  a  held  station  work 
conference  in  December  2008,  the  Chinese  air  force  logistics  department 
acknowledged  that  most  PLAAF  held  stations  were  not  built  to  support  the 
multiple  types  of  aircraft  deploying  into  their  airfields.  A  plan  has  been 
adopted  to  modernize  airfields  in  hatches  with  new  equipment  that  can 
more  efficiently  move  supplies  from  depots  to  the  held  and  with  integrating 
computers  that  can  track  spare  parts  and  logistics  and  maintenance  support 
for  individual  weapons  systems  and  units  as  a  whole.  In  addition,  PLAAF 
airfields  are  moving  toward  microwave  landing  systems,  automated  meteo¬ 
rological  observation  and  sounding  systems,  and  secondary  radar  systems 
to  increase  their  capabilities  to  support  a  variety  of  aircraft  types  under  all 
weather  conditions. One  major  PLAAF  challenge  is  a  shortage  of  quali¬ 
fied  logistics  and  maintenance  personnel  with  the  knowledge  and  skills  to 
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serve  in  a  variety  of  positions.  While  the  PLAAF  has  also  begun  to  convert 
some  junior  officer  maintenance  billets  to  NCO  billets,  it  is  not  yet  clear 
whether  this  has  helped  or  hindered  its  overall  maintenance  capabilities.^^ 
A  second  major  logistics  and  maintenance  challenge  is  that  reform  is  still  at 
the  initial  stages  of  experimentation  and  at  local  levels.  This  means  new  sys¬ 
tems  do  not  yet  appear  to  be  standardized  across  the  force. The  final  chal¬ 
lenge  in  logistics  support  is  that  limited  resources  will  primarily  be  focused 
on  development  units  and  new  units  receiving  new  equipment.  Currently, 
the  PLAAF  enjoys  the  benefits  of  a  favorable  military  spending  policy,  but 
budget  challenges  are  likely.  As  long  as  the  General  Logistics  Department 
continues  to  control  military  finance,  a  funding  shortfall  for  the  air  force  is 
inevitable  for  the  years  to  come.^° 

China  has  adopted  a  three-step  strategy  to  transform  its  air  force.  These 
steps  include  developing  advanced  aircraft  and  integrating  them  with  effec¬ 
tive  support  systems,  conducting  offensive  and  defensive  operations  against 
ground  and  sea-based  targets,  and  relying  heavily  on  informationalized  sys¬ 
tems  to  employ  air  and  space  power  effectively.  The  speed  of  Chinese  air 
and  space  modernization  has  caused  concern  in  the  West  but  is  likely  to  be 
constrained  by  the  current  technological  limitations  in  the  Chinese  defense 
industry  and  by  the  resources  needed  to  support  modernization.  Perhaps 
even  more  true  is  that  the  Chinese  air  and  space  transformation  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  tempered  by  inherent  differences  in  the  institutional  cultures 
of  the  PLA  ground  forces  and  the  PLAAF.  While  the  PLA  as  a  whole  is 
transforming  with  the  introduction  of  new  advanced  weapons,  the  real 
struggle  it  faces  is  against  traditional  concepts,  older  ways  of  doing  things, 
outdated  organizational  structures,  and  limited  funding.  In  the  PLAs  own 
assessment,  there  has  been  repeated  concern  about  limitations  for  the  force. 
These  have  been  identified  in  official  publications  as  the  “three  incompati¬ 
bles,”  which  specifically  refer  to  commanding  officers’  capabilities,  troops’ 
knowledge  in  science  and  technology,  and  training  and  education,  which 
together  are  not  viewed  as  sufficiently  synchronized  to  win  modern  infor¬ 
mationalized  wars.^^ 

China  recognizes  many  of  these  weaknesses  and  has  made  addressing  them 
a  high  priority,  so  a  more-rapid-than-anticipated  transformation  may  still 
be  possible.  The  remaining  challenge  to  the  US  Air  Force  is  what  Chinese 
air  force  modernization  means  to  its  mission  in  the  Asian-Pacific  region. 
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USAF  Efforts  and  Issues  in  Maintaining  Air  and 
Space  Power  Superiority  in  the  Pacific 

This  article  has  focused  on  issues  related  to  the  process  of  discovery  with 
regard  to  current  Chinese  air  and  space  power.  It  has  identified  some  of  the 
challenges  associated  with  making  useful  assessments  and  presented  actual 
problems  and  progress  within  the  PLAAF.  Finally,  it  contemplates  current 
issues  for  the  USAF  in  maintaining  air  and  space  power  for  regional  supe¬ 
riority — issues  that  are  informed  and  impacted  by  the  analysis  of  Chinese 
air  and  space  power,  which  as  shown,  are  perhaps  imperfectly  connected. 
As  discussed  earlier,  decisions  for  the  USAF  are  complicated  by  a  lack  of 
indigenous  research  capabilities  dedicated  to  Chinese  air  and  space  power 
development  and  by  the  lack  of  a  unified  DoD  position  on  China  in 
addressing  air  and  space  matters. 

In  truth,  the  US  posture  in  the  Pacific  is  influenced,  but  not  driven, 
by  the  methods  of  assessment  of  Chinese  military  development  and  what 
details  are  included  or  excluded  from  the  assessment.  The  United  States 
has  long  been  a  Pacific  nation  as  well  as  an  air,  space,  and  more  recently,  a 
cyberspace  nation.  These  national  characteristics  naturally  cause  the  USAF 
to  perceive  an  inexorable  linkage  between  its  role  in  protecting  US  interests 
in  the  Asia-Pacific  region  and  its  air,  space,  and  cyberspace  capabilities.^^ 
This  linkage  exists  in  the  region  regardless  how  Chinese  capabilities  un¬ 
fold.  During  the  earlier  days  of  the  USAF,  Gen  Carl  A.  “Tooey”  Spaatz, 
the  first  Air  Force  chief  of  staff,  who  had  commanded  strategic  air  forces 
in  the  Pacific,  stated,  “TTie  argument  has  been  advanced  that  the  Air  Force 
should  be  concerned  with  land  objectives,  and  the  Navy  with  objectives  on 
and  over  the  water.  TTiat  distinction  is  to  deny  the  peculiar  quality  of  the 
air  medium,  the  third  dimension.  The  air  is  indivisible;  it  covers  land  and 
sea.”®^  It  is  clear  that  General  Spaatz  recognized  the  need  for  airpower  to 
complement  existing  land  and  sea  power  capabilities.  While  pursuing  air- 
power  dominance,  the  USAF  also  developed  a  strong  offensive  culture  with 
the  emphasis  of  air  superiority  and  strategic  striking.  Bringing  Spaatz’s 
ideas  as  well  as  the  air  force  strategic  culture  forward,  the  USAF  finds  it 
imperative  to  apply  them  to  the  domains  of  space  and  cyberspace  in  today’s 
security  environment.  The  Asian-Pacific  region  with  its  existing  threats  and 
emerging  near-peer  competitors  has  the  potential  to  present  a  true  chal¬ 
lenge  for  the  USAF’s  air,  space,  and  cyberspace  capabilities. 

Despite  the  military’s  current  irregular  warfare  involvement  in  Iraq 
and  Afghanistan,  the  USAF  cannot  lower  its  guard  in  deterring  potential 
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conventional/advanced  warfare  adversaries,  extending  global  freedoms, 
and  maintaining  regional  peace  and  prosperity.  From  an  Air  Force  Asian- 
Pacific  perspective,  challenges  in  these  areas  come  from  North  Korea’s 
nuclear  proliferation  and  the  high-end  military  competition  that  involves 
both  China  and  Russia.  Among  these,  the  most  troublesome  for  the 
USAF  are  (1)  the  emerging  threat  of  modern  integrated  air  defenses  to 
the  Air  Force’s  ability  to  maintain  the  dominance  in  modern  air  warfare; 
(2)  competition  for  access,  use,  and  preeminence  in  space;  and  (3)  secu¬ 
rity  vulnerabilities  resulting  from  America’s  dependence  on  cyberspace. 
While  not  unique  to  the  Asian-Pacific  regional  challenge,  all  of  these  issues 
are  clearly  associated  with  a  potential  confrontation  between  the  United 
States  and  China  over  Taiwan.  US-Taiwan  military  cooperation  under 
the  guidance  of  the  Taiwan  Relations  Act  continues  to  serve  as  a  source 
of  tension  between  China  and  the  United  States. 

The  development  and  maintenance  of  capabilities  for  global  reach,  global 
power,  and  global  vigilance  are  keys  for  the  Air  Force  to  confront  challenges. 
So  far,  it  has  made  efforts  to  optimize  command  and  control  and  enhance 
ISR  capabilities  in  the  Pacific,  redeploy  C-17s  and  KC-135s  to  Alaska  and 
Hawaii,  place  three  of  its  seven  programmed  F-22  squadrons  to  the  Pacific, 
and  rotate  the  presence  of  B-1,  B-2,  and  B-52  aircraft  at  Guam  while  ad¬ 
vocating  the  need  to  develop  the  next  generation,  long-range  bombers  by 
2018.^*^  However,  with  the  global  economic  recession,  there  are  likely  to 
be  large  reductions  in  the  US  defense  budget  as  Defense  Secretary  Robert 
Gates  recently  recommended.^^  If  true,  the  USAF  must  prepare  to  make 
adjustments  to  include  low-cost  alternatives  to  meet  the  challenges  in  the 
Asian-Pacific  region.  An  objective  assessment  of  the  regional  military  situ¬ 
ation  will  be  vital  for  the  USAF  to  respond  accordingly. 

It  is  clear  that  the  ongoing  Chinese  innovation  and  transformation  will 
affect  the  USAF’s  regional  posture.  Despite  the  imperfect  coverage  in  the 
DoD  report  to  Congress  on  Chinese  military  development,  the  rapidly 
growing  precision  missile/munitions  inventory  and  the  long-range  air  de¬ 
fense  capabilities  of  the  PLA  will  be  expected  to  pose  significant  challenges 
to  both  the  Air  Force  and  the  Navy  and  will  have  implications  for  opera¬ 
tions  and  force  structure.  As  stated  in  Joint  Forces  Command’s  2008  pub¬ 
lication,  The  Joint  Operating  Environment  (JOE),  “In  the  long  term,  the 
primary  purpose  of  the  military  forces  of  the  United  States  must  be  deter¬ 
rence.”^^  The  forging  of  Air-Sea  Battle  doctrine  through  the  Pacific  Vision 
2008  exercised  by  the  Pacific  Air  Force  and  the  Navy  was  an  important 
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step  in  building  more  appropriate  deterrence  capabilities  needed  to  deal 
with  a  transformed  and  potentially  hostile  China.  The  Air-Sea  Battle  also 
recognizes  the  essential  nature  of  synchronized  air-sea  operations  against 
a  potential  near-peer  competitor.^^  Much  has  been  written  with  regard 
to  potential  USAF  strategies  to  safeguard  international  transit  through 
the  Malacca  Straits  and  whether  Chinese  economically  centered  strategies 
should  be  of  concern  to  future  USAF  operations.  While  this  article  does 
not  address  those  issues  in  detail,  it  bears  repeating  that  addressing  basing 
and  airfield  access  issues  with  allied  and  friendly  nations  for  forward 
deployment  is  essential  to  maximize  USAF  effectiveness  and  progress 
toward  a  sustainable  USAF  and  DoD  deterrent  capability. 

As  discussed  previously,  Air  Force  research  shows  that  China  has  little 
true  capability  to  conduct  space  warfare  and  that  its  publications  likely 
reflect  a  “desired  capability.”  However,  divisions  created  between  the  do¬ 
mains  of  space  and  cyberspace  are  superficial  at  best.  While  all  cyber  op¬ 
erations  are  not  space  operations,  the  converse  may  be  said  to  be  true. 
Nearly  100  percent  of  product  from  satellites  is  information,  and  informa¬ 
tion  is  processed  through  a  variety  of  networks,  computers,  and  commu¬ 
nications — the  cyber  domain — a  domain  in  which  the  Chinese  are  already 
capable  peer  competitors. The  USAF  has  made  a  profound  acknowledge¬ 
ment  of  this  understanding  by  placing  the  cyber  mission  as  a  numbered 
air  force  subordinate  to  Air  Force  Space  Command  (AFSPC)^^  and  con¬ 
templating  the  creation  of  a  separate  combatant  command  or  a  subunifled 
command  for  cyber  under  US  Strategic  Command.^^  These  actions  recog¬ 
nize  the  critical  connection  between  the  space  and  cyber  domains  and  will 
continue  to  be  essential  in  providing  the  USAF  an  initial  ability  to  protect 
global  access  and  project  American  military  power  if  needed. 

While  this  reorganization  is  a  positive  step,  it  may  not  move  quickly 
enough  to  adjust  to  the  new  paradigms  of  military  operations  with  a  ca¬ 
pable  peer  competitor.  The  USAF  has  a  relatively  brief  window  of  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  rethink  its  present  culture  and  abilities,  which  still  reflect  “an 
industrial  age,  mobilization-based  .  .  .  paradigm”  and  to  adjust  to  ways 
that  are  “consistent  with  the  intellectual  requirements  of  the  future  joint 
force.”^^  Space  and  cyber  operations  are  critical  to  the  Air  Force,  but  they 
are  inherently  joint  and  connected  to  interagency  and  civilian  interests. 
How  capabilities  are  developed  to  operate  effectively  in  these  domains 
will  be  important  to  USAF  and  DoD  operations  in  the  Asian-Paciflc  region 
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as  well  as  against  potential  competitors  worldwide,  including  a  resurgent 
Russia,  terrorists,  and  even  criminals. 


Conclusion 

While  no  intelligence  sources  were  used  in  the  preparation  of  this  study, 
open-source  military  discovery  indicates  that  fears  of  a  conventional  war 
with  China  may  be  overstated.  While  the  USAF  must  make  adjustments 
to  create  a  more  effective  deterrent  and  protect  US  interests  in  the  Asian- 
Pacific  region  and  around  the  world,  DoD  assessments  of  Chinese  military 
power,  particularly  air  and  space  power,  appear  inadequately  addressed  and 
may  not  justify  established  US  policy  as  stated  in  the  2006  Quadrennial 
Defense  Review  Report  that  “China  has  the  greatest  potential  to  compete 
militarily  with  the  United  States  and  field  disruptive  military  technolo¬ 
gies  that  could,  over  time,  offset  traditional  US  military  advantages.”^^  If 
China  is  to  be  viewed  as  a  potential  adversary,  the  USAF  and  the  DoD 
must  pursue  effective  open-source  (as  well  as  the  intelligence  community) 
discovery  of  its  strategies  and  capabilities  that  lead  to  reports  which,  in 
turn,  inform  Congress.  Congressional  trust,  in  turn,  will  lead  to  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  more  effective  avenues  and  capabilities  for  cooperation  or 
confrontation,  as  appropriate. 

Creating  indigenous  USAF  research  and  discovery  capabilities,  to  in¬ 
clude  undergraduate  and  graduate-level  Chinese  study  programs,  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  improved  military  discovery  and  decision  making.  In  particular, 
an  enhanced  understanding  of  Chinese  air  and  space  power  development 
will  enable  the  Air  Force  to  more  accurately  assess,  proactively  prepare  for, 
and  as  appropriate,  respond  to  China’s  progress  in  the  air  and  space  realm. 
Because  current  analyses  are  relatively  ad  hoc  and  limited  in  their  temporal 
scope,  they  tend  to  be  less  than  impartial  and  reflect  incomplete  interpre¬ 
tations  based  on  selected  and  nonauthoritative  sources.  These  limitations 
call  into  question  the  objectivity  and  thoroughness  of  the  general  body  of 
current  DoD  analysis  and  may  not  provide  accurate  representations.  As 
stated  in  the  JOE,  “The  defining  element  in  military  effectiveness  in  war 
lies  in  the  ability  to  recognize  when  prewar  visions  and  understanding  of 
war  are  wrong  and  must  change.”^^ 

Although  conventional  arms  and  strategies  have  created  an  effective  US 
deterrence  capability,  it  appears  that  China’s  conventional  air  and  space 
capabilities  have  not  yet  reached  the  level  that  some  allege  and  still  face 
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significant  challenges.  Their  capabilities  in  other  areas,  such  as  cyberspace, 
are  only  beginning  to  be  explored  and  understood.  Effective  and  complete 
military  discovery,  as  it  pertains  to  China  or  anything  else,  is  an  art  that 
is  accomplished  not  by  meekly  repackaging  questionable  information  but 
through  deep  study,  contemplation,  and  professional  discussion.  BSCI^ 
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Widely  reported  compromises  to  the  Department  of  Defense  global 
information  grid  (GIG)  punctuate  a  recent  study  by  the  Defense  Science 
Board^  that  the  primary  focus  of  a  cyber  force  must  remain  the  assurance 
of  mission-essential  functions  (MEF)  of  the  commander.  Additionally,  the 
distinction  between  intelligence  (Title  50)  and  offense  (Title  10)  authori¬ 
ties  notwithstanding,  the  proliferation  of  digital  technology  and  the  overlap 
between  networks  and  computers  blurred  the  traditional  boundaries  be¬ 
tween  offensive  and  defensive  activities.  Organizationally,  the  activation  on 
1  October  2009  of  the  US  Gyber  Gommand  (USGYBERGOM)  brought 
together  computer  network  attack  (GNA)  and  computer  network  defense 
(GND)  activities  of  the  Joint  Functional  Gomponent  Gommand  for  Net¬ 
work  Warfare  (JFGG-NW)  and  the  Joint  Task  Force  for  Global  Network 
Operations  (JTF-GNO)  under  the  USGYBERGOM.  It  is  in  this  environ¬ 
ment  that  the  USAF  vision  of  global  vigilance,  global  reach,  and  global 
power  across  the  full  spectrum  of  conflict  from  peacetime  to  major  combat 
operations  drives  the  science  and  technology  (S&T)  requirements  for  cyber 
operations,  as  well  as  the  educational  requirements  for  cyber  force  devel¬ 
opment.  Essential  to  USAF  cyber  forces  is  an  organizing  construct  with  a 
primary  responsibility  for  assuring  the  USAF  mission-essential  functions 
in  a  contested  cyber  environment  and  a  deployed  responsibility  to  the  joint 
force  commander  (JFG)  through  an  expeditionary  framework.  However, 
properly  educating  that  force  of  cyber  warriors  is  a  prerequisite. 

Cyber  Support  to  the  USAF  Vision 

Rapid  technology  advances  over  the  past  three  decades  and  the  prolifera¬ 
tion  of  computers  into  weapon  systems  created  a  dichotomy  of  net-centric 
military  superiority  and  a  commensurate  reliance  on  vulnerable  technology. 
The  simultaneous  depletion  of  the  US  computer  industrial  base  and  its 
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migration  overseas  reduced  further  the  cost  of  net-centricity  and  increased 
disproportionately  military  dependence  on  foreign  technology.  Budgetary 
pressures  compounded  the  slide  away  from  assured  government  off-the- 
shelf  (GOTS)  stand-alone  weapons  towards  affordable  commercial  off-the- 
shelf  (COTS)  networked  systems. 

Given  this  climate  of  rapid  technological  advance  and  global  political 
change,  the  USAF  recognizes  the  duality  of  cyberspace  as  a  war-fighting  do¬ 
main  as  well  as  a  foundational  domain.  As  a  war-fighting  domain,  cyberspace 
affords  irregular  adversaries  a  low-cost  option  to  attack  our  global  interests. 
As  a  foundational  domain,  cyberspace  offers  our  peers  an  attack  vector  to 
negate  our  superiority  in  the  traditional  domains  of  land,  sea,  air,  and  space. 

By  adding  cyberspace  to  its  mission  statement  and  standing  up  a  cyber¬ 
space  command,  the  USAF  took  on  the  challenge  to  develop  and  present 
forces  ready  to  fight  in  this  domain.  This  recognition  of  cyber  warfare  as  a 
revolution  in  military  affairs  (RMA)  raises  fundamental  questions  on  con¬ 
cepts,  organization,  and  technology.  Amidst  these  questions  lies  the  chal¬ 
lenge  of  presenting  cyber  options  to  the  National  Gommand  Authority 
(NGA)  and  cyber-ready  forces  to  the  combatant  commanders. 

Whether  or  not  Julius  Gaesar  influenced  the  US  Air  Force  vision  of 
“Global  Vigilance,  Global  Reach,  Global  Power”  with  his  “Veni,  Vidi,  Vici” 
message  to  the  Roman  senate  in  47  BG  does  not  negate  the  evidence  that 
these  three  tenets  of  warfare  transcend  time  and  technology.  Two  millen¬ 
nia  later,  the  USAF  S&T  strategic  vectors  embody  the  Roman  tenets  and 
provide  a  road  map  to  the  USAF  vision  by  (1)  offering  persistent  situational 
awareness  (SA),  (2)  delivering  precision  effects,  and  (3)  providing  access 
and  survival  in  the  battlespace.  The  changing  mix  of  vigilance,  reach,  and 
power  as  tensions  escalate  toward  major  combat  operations  requires  that 
cyber  operations  provide  a  necessary  enabler  for  air  and  space  power  while 
providing  an  additional  domain  for  delivering  effects.^ 

Global  Vigilance 

Global  vigilance  is  the  ability  to  keep  an  unblinking  eye  on  any  entity — to 
provide  warning  on  capabilities  and  intentions  as  well  as  identify  needs  and 
opportunities.  The  primary  challenges  of  global  vigilance  include  maintain¬ 
ing  persistent,  global,  multi-domain  SA  using  assured,  trusted  systems 
that  can  avoid  a  broad  spectrum  of  threats.  In  turn,  global  vigilance  depends 
to  some  extent  on  elements  of  global  reach  to  support  sensor  positioning 
and  forward  basing  of  assets  for  SA.  We  identify  situational  awareness. 
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assurance  and  trust,  and  threat  avoidance  as  the  three  main  capabilities 
necessary  to  achieve  global  vigilance  in  and  through  cyberspace. 

Mica  Endsley  defines  situational  awareness  as  “the  perception  of  the 
elements  in  the  environment  within  a  volume  of  time  and  space,  the  com¬ 
prehension  of  their  meaning,  and  the  projection  of  their  status  in  the  near 
future.”^  An  objective  of  cyber  SA  is  to  provide  automated  situation  as¬ 
sessment  and  analysis  that  meets  the  operational  requirements  of  all  areas 
within  the  cyber  domain — friendly  blue  networks,  traversal  gray  networks 
or  global  commons,  and  adversary  red  networks — across  the  entire  spec¬ 
trum  of  conflict.  Mission  awareness  lies  at  the  heart  of  situational  aware¬ 
ness.  Understanding  the  dependence  of  missions  on  specific  assets,  the 
interdependence  of  assets,  and  the  interdependence  of  missions  drives  the 
requirements  for  SA. 

Assuring  missions  and  information  and  trusting  systems  and  data  pro¬ 
vide  the  foundation  for  global  vigilance  across  the  spectrum  of  conflict. 
DoD  Directive  3020.40,  Defense  Critical  Infrastructure  Program,  defines 
mission  assurance  (MA)  as  “a  process  to  ensure  that  assigned  tasks  or  duties 
can  be  performed  in  accordance  with  the  intended  purpose  or  plan.”  Joint 
Publication  (JP)  Joint  Doctrine  for  Information  Operations,  defines 

information  assurance  (lA)  as  “measures  that  protect  and  defend  infor¬ 
mation  and  information  systems  by  ensuring  their  availability,  integrity, 
authentication,  confidentiality,  and  non-repudiation.”  Trust  in  a  system 
requires  trusting  its  hardware  and  software  to  maintain  the  integrity  of 
data  at  rest  and  in  motion  as  systems  evolve  in  capability  and  technology. 

Avoiding  a  threat  through  deterrence,  domain  modification,  or  agility 
provides  a  strategic  defensive  strategy  that  can  reduce  or  eliminate  the  need 
to  fight  that  threat.  Effective  cyber  deterrence  requires  either  a  credible 
threat  of  retaliation  with  timely  detection  and  attribution  of  attacks  or  a 
disincentive  by  increasing  the  cost  of  an  attack  and  lowering  its  perceived 
benefits.  Modifying  the  cyberspace  domain  to  eliminate  vulnerabilities  or 
make  them  inaccessible  to  an  adversary  through  sound  hardware  and  soft¬ 
ware  development  practices  can  eliminate  beforehand  vulnerabilities  by 
designing  them  out  of  a  system.  Agility  includes  establishing  indications 
and  warnings  (I&W)  mechanisms  that  detect  anomalous  activities  or  enti¬ 
ties,  rapid  analysis  of  the  activity  to  include  attribution  and  geo-location, 
anticipation  of  future  behaviors  and  effects,  and  effective  real-time  provi¬ 
sioning  of  defensive  measures. 
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Global  Reach 

Global  reach  is  the  ability  to  move,  supply,  and  position  assets  with 
unrivaled  velocity  and  precision  anywhere.  The  concepts  that  support 
global  reach  in  cyberspace  include  access  technologies  to  position  and 
deploy  cyber  assets,  survival  in  a  contested  cyber  environment,  and  cross¬ 
domain  superiority  for  command  and  control  of  integrated  mission  execu¬ 
tion.  Global  reach  encompasses  the  predominantly  defensive  measures  of 
access,  survival,  and  cross-domain  operations.  When  a  situation  escalates 
from  peace  towards  conflict,  these  measures  enable  the  capabilities  that 
support  global  power  for  major  combat  operations. 

In  all  domains  of  land,  sea,  air,  space,  and  cyberspace,  access  refers  to 
deploying  and  positioning  friendly  forces  across  blue,  gray,  and  red  spaces. 
While  traditional  domains  are  flxed  in  size — the  amount  of  available  land, 
sea,  air,  and  orbital  space  is  essentially  constant — the  cyberspace  domain 
changes  dynamically  and  increases  indeflnitely  in  size  and  shape,  creating 
unique  technical  challenges  for  the  positioning  of  cyber  assets. 

An  effective  defense  in  depth  avoids  the  majority  of  threats  and  defeats 
those  threats  that  turn  into  attacks.  When  an  attack  evades  detection  and 
defeat  and  disrupts  US  systems  and  networks,  the  defensive  priority  turns  to 
survival  and  mission  assurance.  In  this  context,  MA  seeks  to  ensure  that  criti¬ 
cal  MEFs  flght  through  and  recover  from  attacks  against  the  underlying  cyber 
infrastructure.  Mission-aware  systems  that  control  dynamically  end-to-end 
resources  for  LA-enabled  mission  assurance  adapt  to  failures  and  attacks  by 
reconfiguring  resources  to  provide  an  acceptable  level  of  service  and  security. 

Gross-domain  operations  are  another  issue.  In  Internet  terminology,  a  do¬ 
main  refers  to  a  group  of  computers  or  IP  addresses  that  share  higher-order 
addressing  bits  or  higher-order  naming  convention,  while  computer  security 
terminology  calls  cross-domain  operations  those  transactions  that  occur  across 
different  classification  levels  or  across  Internet  domains  at  the  same  classifica¬ 
tion.  We  maintain  consistency  with  the  joint  definition  of  domains  as  they 
pertain  to  war-flghting  domains,  and  we  use  the  term  cross-domain  to  repre¬ 
sent  operations  across  land,  sea,  air,  space,  and  cyberspace.  Robust  modeling 
and  simulation  and  realistic  war  gaming  permit  experimental  predeployment 
prototyping  and  evaluation  of  cross-domain  effects,  including  the  integrated 
delivery  of  effects  from  blue  and  red  systems  in  every  domain  against  red  and 
blue  systems  in  every  domain.  Integrated  planning  requirements  for  cyber  as¬ 
sets  mirror  those  for  traditional  intelligence,  surveillance,  and  reconnaissance 
(ISR)  and  combat  assets,  yet  the  practice  of  procedural  versus  positive  control 
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over  air  assets  and  the  time  scales  of  the  air  operations  center  (AOC)  do  not 
translate  well  to  cyberspace,  where  decision  cycles  hover  around  a  fraction  of 
a  secondd  Cross-domain  command  and  control  enables  cross-domain  supe¬ 
riority  and  the  freedom  of  use  of  air,  space,  and  cyberspace,  leading  ultimately 
to  cross-domain  dominance  and  the  freedom  to  attack  and  the  freedom  from 
attack  in  and  through  air,  space,  and  cyberspace.^ 

Global  Power 

Global  power  is  the  ability  to  hold  at  risk  or  strike  any  target,  anywhere, 
and  project  swift,  frequently  decisive,  precise  effects.  Delivery  of  global 
power  in  any  war-fighting  domain  requires  command  and  control  of  cyber¬ 
space,  on  which  modern  US  military  capability  depends.  The  global  pro¬ 
jection  of  cyber  power  to  complement  or  enable  kinetic  power  creates  S&T 
challenges  of  developing  precise  cyber  effects;  estimating  first-,  second-, 
and  higher-order  effects;  and  taking  response  actions  to  external  events. 

Precision  effects  are  the  intended  outcomes  of  offensive  operations  in  any 
war-fighting  domain.  With  conventional  kinetic  weapons,  precision  effects 
became  synonymous  with  low  collateral  damage,  given  the  maturity  of 
tools  and  techniques  for  measuring  the  effectiveness  of  munitions.  In  mea¬ 
suring  the  effects  of  cyber  operations,  operators  rely  on  intuitive  estimates 
of  effectiveness  that  depend  in  large  part  on  the  experience  and  expertise  of 
the  operator.  Cyberspace  operations  can  produce  robust  strategic,  opera¬ 
tional,  and  tactical  effects  across  the  entire  spectrum  of  conflict.  Second- 
and  higher-order  effects  of  cyberspace  operations  may  extend  beyond  the 
immediate  effects  on  a  specific  system  necessitating  a  clear  understanding 
of  sustained  cyberspace  operations.  Cyberspace  operations  can  also  create 
effects  in  other  domains,  enabling  cross-domain  effects  delivery  based  on 
a  cyber  effects-based  assessment  (EBA). 

Cyber  EBA  refers  to  the  process  that  provides  the  war  fighter  with  mea¬ 
sured  effects  that  quantify  the  outcome  of  a  cyber  operation  into  tactical, 
operational,  and  strategic  impact.  This  process  must  occur  in  near  real  time 
during  the  prosecution  of  a  mission  by  fusing  multiple  sensors  and  com¬ 
bining  multiple  means  of  measuring  effects.  This  process  must  determine 
first-,  second-,  and  higher-order  effects  on  systems  and  on  users  while  pro¬ 
viding  a  side  benefit  of  cyber  EBA  of  kinetic  operations.  At  the  same  time, 
cyber  professionals  must  consider  response  action  plans. 

Computer  network  defense  response  action  (CND-RA)  refers  to  actions 
taken  in  cyberspace  to  defend  blue  forces  against  adversary  attack.  These 
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response  actions  must  take  place  in  real  time  during  the  prosecution  of  a 
cyber  mission  and  must  include  response  action  for  attack  containment  as 
well  as  offensive  response  action.  The  greatest  complement  to  cyber  vision 
support  to  global  vigilance,  reach,  and  power  is  a  well-organized,  well- 
educated  cyber  officer  corps. 

Organizing  and  Building  an  Initial  Cyber  Force 

Assuring  the  mission  of  the  USAF  in  a  contested  cyber  domain  remains  the 
top  priority  of  a  USAF  cyber  force.  Activating  the  Twenty-fourth  Air  Force  un¬ 
der  Air  Force  Space  Command  brings  to  the  forefront  the  question  of  present¬ 
ing  cyber  forces  to  the  JFC.  An  expeditionary  framework  gives  cyber  officers 
a  hands-on  understanding  of  the  threat  through  a  joint  force  assignment  and 
permits  them  to  bring  back  to  their  mission  assurance  jobs  a  heightened  appre¬ 
ciation  for  the  risk  trade-space  between  threats  and  vulnerabilities.  To  expedite 
this,  the  USAF  must  establish  an  expeditionary  deployment  schedule  for  the 
current  cyber  force  in  support  of  joint  force  commanders. 

A  centrally-managed,  locally-commanded  cyber  force  whose  primary 
function  is  to  assure  essential  functions  of  the  various  USAF  commands 
is  required.  These  extended  periods  of  MA  support  include  training  on 
the  latest  tools,  threat  situational  awareness,  and  the  pursuit  of  graduate 
academic  degrees,  while  exercising  defensive  measures  to  secure  local  cyber¬ 
space  and  the  mission  it  supports. 

Role  and  Responsibilities 

A  foundational  principle  of  unity  of  command  maintains  that  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  a  mission  remains  ultimately  the  responsibility  of  the  commander. 
Therefore  the  USAF  must  delegate  to  local  commanders  the  responsibility 
for  assuring  that  piece  of  cyberspace  on  which  their  missions  depend. 

Recent  air,  sea,  and  space  mishaps  bring  into  focus  the  question  of  re¬ 
sponsibility.  The  collision  between  two  vessels  may  have  resulted  from  the 
lack  of  timely  SA.  The  crash  of  a  remotely  piloted  aircraft  (RPA)  may  have 
resulted  from  a  dropped  communication  link.  The  aborted  launch  of  a  satel¬ 
lite  may  have  resulted  from  indications  of  a  mechanical  malfunction.  In  all 
cases,  cyberspace  played  the  dual  role  of  communicating  SA  to  command¬ 
ers  and  carrying  back  command  and  control  instructions  representing  their 
intent.  Under  no  circumstance  can  the  responsibility  for  mission  assurance 
shift  away  from  the  mission  commander  to  a  JFC  responsible  for  securing 
the  network — a  piece  of  the  cyber  domain  that  enables  the  mission. 
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While  a  case  may  be  made  that  JFCs  must  maintain  command  authority 
of  offensive  cyber  forces  operating  under  Title  10  authority  in  their  area  of 
responsibility  (AOR),  an  equally  compelling  argument  can  be  made  that  assur¬ 
ing  a  critical  function  in  a  contested  cyber  domain  remains  the  responsibility  of 
the  MEF  commander.  Centralized  command  by  a  JFC  of  the  cyber  assets  that 
enable  essential  cyber  functions  and  the  cyber  forces  that  assure  them  creates 
an  enormous  challenge  of  understanding  the  complexity  of  every  MEF  and  its 
dependence  on  cyberspace  to  the  same  fidelity  as  a  local  mission  commander. 

The  central  authority  of  a  JFC  or  a  USAF  cyber  command  must  extend 
only  to  the  gateway  of  the  critical  systems  that  support  individual  essential 
functions.  Thus,  the  computers  and  networks  aboard  a  ship  or  an  aircraft 
remain  the  responsibility  of  the  platform  commander,  and  those  of  a  criti¬ 
cal  MEF  remain  the  responsibility  of  the  cyber  MEF  commander. 

The  present  stance  in  favor  of  central  management  of  cyberspace  assets  ar¬ 
gues  that  a  vulnerability  in  one  system  is  a  liability  to  all.  By  equipping  MEF 
commanders  with  cyber  officers  educated  to  assure  these  functions  in  a  con¬ 
tested  cyber  domain  and  delegating  to  those  commanders  responsibility  and 
accountability  for  those  cyberspace  assets  under  their  control,  the  cyber  risk 
assumed  by  all  becomes  comparable  to  the  risk  of  fratricide  in  conventional 
warfare.  All  services — ^Army,  Navy,  Marines,  and  Air  Force — operate  aircraft  in 
the  air  domain  and  use  elaborate  deconfliction  measures  to  minimize  fratricide. 
Similarly,  in  cyberspace  we  must  develop  deconfliction  procedures  to  enable 
MEF  autonomy  while  minimizing  the  shared  risk  of  fratricide. 

Organizing  the  cyber  force  begins  with  a  long-term  strategy  to  develop 
cyber  officers  complemented  with  a  stop-gap  initiative  to  secure  the  USAF 
mission  and  present  forces  to  the  JFC.  Currently,  the  Air  Force  does  not 
have  an  adequate  cadre  of  appropriately  educated  officers  performing  the 
cyber  mission.  Although  they  constitute  only  7  percent  of  USAF  officers, 
computer  engineering  (CE)  and  electrical  engineering  (EE)  degree  holders 
provide  a  solid  foundation  for  the  initial  cyber  officer  corps.  The  USAE 
should  recruit  nonrated  company-grade  officers  with  CE  and  EE  degrees 
for  development  into  cyber  officers  through  advanced  graduate  educa¬ 
tion  and  specialized  DoD  organic  training.  Replicating  the  success  of  the 
recent  effort  to  recruit  nonrated  CGOs  into  RPA  pilot-training  slots,  the 
Air  Eorce  should  also  invite  young  officers  with  technical  degrees  to  apply 
for  initial  qualification  as  cyber  officers. 

As  the  Air  Eorce  builds  an  initial  cadre  of  cyber  officers,  it  must  keep 
sight  of  their  primary  function — to  assure  the  mission  of  the  USAE  in 
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a  contested  cyber  domain.  Upon  completing  graduate  education,  cyber 
officers  must  lead  the  task  of  mapping  the  dependence  of  critical  MEFs 
on  cyber  systems  to  give  commanders  a  first  line  of  defense  against  cyber 
attacks.  For  the  long  term,  however,  the  Air  Force  must  commit  to 
deliberately  educating  its  cyber  leaders. 

Educating  Cyber  Officers 

Educating  cyber  officers  on  the  fundamentals  of  cyber  operations  leads  to 
the  development  of  a  cyber  force  capable  of  dominating  cyberspace  across 
the  entire  spectrum  of  conflict.  In  his  book  Strategic  Warfare  in  Cyberspace, 
Dr.  Gregory  Rattray  contrasted  the  World  War  II  strategic  bombardment 
RMA  to  the  current  cyber  warfare  RMA.*^  He  attributed  the  success  of  the 
former  to  a  technology-enabled,  industry-driven  superiority  and  predicated 
the  success  of  the  latter  on  an  education-enabled,  technology-driven  frame¬ 
work.  The  USAF  vision  of  global  vigilance,  global  reach,  and  global  power 
provides  the  doctrinal  foundation  for  the  S&T  of  cyber  warfare,  while  an 
S&T  foundation  provides  the  educational  framework  for  cyber  warfare. 

Preparing  forces  for  cyber  warfare  mandates  distinguishing  between  edu¬ 
cation  and  training,  a  distinction  one  can  ignore  only  at  great  peril.  Train¬ 
ing  provides  Airmen  with  proficiency  to  operate  current  tools,  whereas 
education  builds  a  foundation  that  prepares  officers  to  deal  with  uncertain 
future  challenges. 

Delivering  military  options  in  cyberspace  requires  an  elite,  educated  cyber 
officer  corps  augmented  with  a  well-trained  cyber  force.  A  balance  between 
educated  strategic  thinkers  and  trained  tactical  operators  ensures  the  ability 
to  fight  in  cyberspace  across  the  entire  spectrum  of  conflict.  When  educating 
a  new  breed  of  cyber  officers,  it  is  imperative  to  educate  first  on  the  science 
of  information  assurance  and  then  train  on  the  art  of  cyber  operations. 

An  examination  of  Air  Force  Personnel  Center  records  reveals  an  alarming 
drop  in  the  number  of  engineers  and  overall  scientific  qualifications  of  USAF 
officers.  National  trends  exacerbate  this  shortage.  The  US  technological  ad¬ 
vantage  as  a  nation  and  the  corresponding  military  superiority  depend  vitally 
on  the  ability  to  reverse  this  trend.  Deliberate  cyber  force  development  gives 
the  USAF  an  opportunity  to  lead  the  nation  in  growing  engineers. 

The  scientific  and  mathematical  complexity  of  computer  and  network 
systems,  the  critical  dependence  of  USAF  essential  functions  on  their  proper 
operation  and  the  uncertain  risk  trade-space  between  threats  and  vulner¬ 
abilities  mandate  a  relevant  formal  college  education  as  the  entry  point  into 
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a  cyber  force.  At  a  minimum,  cyber  warriors  must  hold  an  accredited  bach¬ 
elor’s  degree  in  computer  or  electrical  engineering.  This  foundation  provides 
the  prerequisite  grounding  in  the  immutable  fundamentals  of  cyber  opera¬ 
tions  and  prepares  cyber  officers  for  the  challenges  of  an  uncertain  future. 

Several  additional  recommendations  surface  when  considering  how  the 
USAF  can  best  develop  and  educate  the  future  cyber  cadre.  An  under¬ 
graduate  degree  in  engineering  as  a  prerequisite  for  admission  into  under¬ 
graduate  pilot  training  (UPT)  provides  a  first-order  effect  of  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  officer  candidates  pursuing  engineering  degrees  with 
the  goal  of  securing  pilot  slots,  increasing  consequently  the  number  of 
nonrated  officers  with  engineering  degrees.  As  engineer-pilots  move  out 
of  cockpits  and  into  command  positions,  the  second-order  effect  is  a  more 
technical  leadership  educated  to  deal  with  the  uncertain  challenges  of  the 
technological  age.  Requiring  an  engineering  degree  as  a  prerequisite  to 
UPT  gives  American  youth  an  incentive  to  take  more  high  school  courses 
in  mathematics  and  science  and  contributes  to  reversing  the  free-fall  in  the 
national  academic  standards  in  mathematics  and  science. 

Additionally,  the  USAF  is  increasing  the  number  of  four-year  full  scholar¬ 
ships  to  top  US  programs  in  computer  and  electrical  engineering.  Target¬ 
ing  scholarships  to  a  dozen  premier  institutions  creates  a  class  of  young 
officers  with  shared  experiences  and  allows  the  USAF  to  influence  cur¬ 
riculum  development  to  meet  national  requirements.  A  secondary  effect 
of  targeting  selected  schools  is  the  inevitable  growth  in  civilian  demand 
for  these  programs  and  the  resulting  increase  in  an  educated  civilian  cyber 
workforce  equipped  to  augment  DoD  assets. 

Designing  the  Cyber  Curriculum 

The  complexity  of  electronic  systems,  their  rapid  incorporation  into  all  facets 
of  traditional  warfare,  and  the  uncertainty  of  future  threats  necessitate  educat¬ 
ing  cyber  officers  on  both  timeless  science  and  timely  technology.  The  technical 
challenges  form  the  basis  of  a  balanced  curriculum  in  cyber  warfare  education. 
The  desired  outcomes  of  this  curriculum  are  (1)  educating  future  cyber  lead¬ 
ers  on  the  science  and  technology  of  cyber  warfare  to  prepare  them  to  tackle 
the  future  challenges  of  a  rapidly  evolving  domain,  (2)  providing  them  a  solid 
grounding  in  the  arts  and  sciences  of  a  computer  engineering  foundation,  and 
(3)  developing  them  into  cyber  officers — Airmen,  leaders,  and  warriors. 

What  follows  is  the  philosophy  underlying  an  orthogonal  curriculum 
and  the  outline  for  a  sample  track  leading  to  a  bachelor  of  science  (BS) 
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degree  in  cyber  warfare.  This  representative  curriculum  recognizes  physics 
and  electrical  engineering  as  the  foundation  for  cyberspace,  a  domain 
characterized  by  the  use  of  electronics  and  the  electromagnetic  spectrum 
and  mathematics  and  computer  science  as  the  foundation  for  storing, 
modifying,  and  exchanging  data  via  networked  systems  and  associated 
physical  infrastructures.  Computer  engineering,  the  center  of  gravity 
between  electrical  engineering  and  computer  science,  brings  the  theories 
underlying  the  domain  into  the  practice  of  warfare. 

The  requirements  of  a  four-year  BS  degree  in  computer  engineering  are 
the  cornerstone  of  cyber  education  and  incorporate  an  eight-semester  track 
on  cyber  warfare.  The  formal  academic  framework  necessary  to  tackle  the 
technical  challenges  in  cyber  warfare  extends  across  a  continuous  spec¬ 
trum  from  mathematics,  computer  science,  computer  engineering,  elec¬ 
trical  engineering,  and  physics,  as  shown  in  the  figure  below.^ 


Math  CS  CE  EE  Phys 

Foundation  continuum  for  cyber  education 

The  primary  goal  of  this  cyber  officer  development  plan  is  to  create  cyber 
officers  who  comprehend  the  concept  of  cyber  as  a  revolution  in  military 
affairs.  This  concept  seeks  to  instill  an  appreciation  of  the  uniqueness  of 
cyberspace  as  a  war-fighting  domain — the  third  domain  for  the  Air  Force 
after  air  and  space — as  well  as  a  foundational  domain  vital  to  land,  sea,  air, 
and  space  operations.  It  teaches  an  appreciation  of  the  broad  range  of  fimc- 
tions  and  capabilities  in  cyberspace  and  differentiates  between  the  limited 
scope  of  network  operations  and  the  pervasive  scope  of  cyber  warfare. 

Cyber  Warfare  Curriculum 

We  divide  the  curriculum  content  for  developing  cyber  warriors  into  a 
four-year  course  of  study  including  fundamentals  in  the  freshman  year,  tac¬ 
tical  in  the  sophomore  year,  operational  in  the  junior  year,  and  strategic  in 
the  senior  year.  A  typical  CE  curriculum  permits  the  addition  of  the  cyber 
warfare  component  as  a  concentration  with  minimal  impact  on  accredita¬ 
tion.  In  fact,  during  the  last  two  years,  cyber  courses  can  replace  certain 
programming  and  system  design  courses  while  focusing  the  capstone  design 
project  on  cyberspace.  Alternately,  cyber  security  electives  or  service-specific 
instruction  may  replace  the  AF-centric  strategic  cyber  warfare  component. 

Some  of  the  topic  areas  presented  as  fundamentals  include  computer  sys¬ 
tems,  information  operations  doctrine,  cryptography,  network  architecture. 
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and  computer  network  operations.  During  the  second  year,  candidates  study 
access  to  adversary  systems,  stealth  and  persistence,  cyber  effects,  cyber  in¬ 
telligence,  and  steganography  Year  three  introduces  access  control  methods, 
secure  network  operations,  cyber  SA,  digital  forensics,  high-assurance  pro¬ 
gramming,  and  mission  assurance.  In  the  last  year,  students  tackle  problems 
concerning  national  security  and  military  strategy,  warfare  in  cyberspace, 
strategic  effects  of  cyber  war,  challenges  and  constraints  of  cyber  options, 
employing  cyber  options  as  a  campaign  plan,  and  cyber  anticipation  and 
adaptation.  Throughout  the  course  of  study,  cyber  laboratories  support  ex¬ 
periential  learning  and  greater  appreciation  for  cyber  capabilities. 

The  age  of  cyber  is  upon  us,  and  the  USAF  has  a  vested  interest  in 
organizing  a  cyber  force  to  meet  the  challenges  of  the  age  while  support¬ 
ing  the  current  vision  of  global  vigilance,  reach,  and  power.  This  challenge 
requires  an  organizing  structure  with  expeditionary  features,  clear  lines  of 
authority,  responsibility,  and  unity  of  command  backed  up  by  deliberately 
educated  cyber  leaders.  Air  Force  cyber  leadership  presents  a  historic  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  put  the  nation  on  a  correct  vector  to  secure  cyberspace  and  to  help 
assure  the  national  mission-essential  functions  that  depend  on  it. 
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The  Enduring  Value  of  Nuclear  Weapons 


James  Wood  Forsyth  Jr. 

B.  Chance  Saltzman,  Colonel,  USAF 
Gary  Schaub  Jr. 

So  long  as  there  is  a  finite  chance  ofiwar,  we  have  to  he  interested  in 
outcomes;  and  although  all  outcomes  would  be  bad,  some  would  be 
very  much  worse  than  others. 

— Bernard  Brodie 


Much  has  been  written  about  nuclear  weapons,  but  what  has  been 
learned?  Once  an  essential  element  of  American  foreign  and  defense  policy, 
these  matters  were  neglected  after  the  Cold  War  and  all  but  forgotten  after 
September  1 1th.  As  the  Schlesinger  Commission  concluded,  “Because  nu¬ 
clear  weapons  have  been  less  prominent  since  the  end  of  the  Cold  War  and 
have  not  been  used  since  World  War  II,  their  importance  and  unique  role 
as  a  deterrent  have  been  obscured  though  not  diminished.”^  Recent  inci¬ 
dents  of  mismanagement  of  the  US  nuclear  weapons  enterprise,  the  acqui¬ 
sition  of  atomic  weapons  by  North  Korea,  Iran’s  apparent  quest  for  such 
weapons,  the  expiration  of  the  Strategic  Arms  Reduction  Treaty  (START) 
and  negotiation  of  its  replacement  with  Russia,  and  the  decision  to  engage 
in  a  nuclear  posture  review  have  brought  the  attention  of  policy  makers 
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to  the  important  question  of  the  role  that  nuclear  forces  should  play  in 
American  strategy. 

This  is  not  a  new  question,  but  it  requires  a  renewed  evaluation.  Bernard 
Brodie  pondered  it  long  ago,  and  his  work  birthed  a  rich  literature  that 
informed  and  clarified  the  round  of  nuclear  debates  that  resulted  in 
America’s  first  comprehensive  nuclear  policy — massive  retaliation.^ 
Today,  however,  policy  makers  seem  befuddled  by  nuclear  weapons.  After 
60  years  of  living  with  The  Bomb,  they  seem  to  have  forgotten  its  value. 
Nuclear  weapons  produce  strategic  effects.  Their  presence  compels  states¬ 
men  to  behave  cautiously  in  the  face  of  grave  danger.  This  cautiousness 
produces  restraint,  which  shores  up  international  stability.  In  short,  nuclear 
weapons  deter. 

In  this  article  we  first  address  the  concept  of  deterrence,  its  require¬ 
ments,  and  alternative  strategies.  We  then  discuss  the  effects  of  nuclear 
deterrence  in  international  political  relations  and  the  capabilities — both 
nuclear  and  conventional — required  to  produce  these  effects.  Finally,  we 
draw  conclusions  with  regard  to  the  appropriate  size  and  composition  of 
the  US  strategic  nuclear  arsenal,  given  our  arguments. 

What  is  Deterrence? 

From  a  theoretical  standpoint,  deterrence  links  a  demand  that  an  adver¬ 
sary  refrain  from  undertaking  a  particular  action  to  a  threat  to  use  force  if  it 
does  not  comply.  Deterrence  places  the  adversary  in  a  situation  in  which  it 
has  a  choice  of  complying  with  what  has  been  demanded  of  it — inaction — 
or  defying  those  demands  and  risking  implementation  of  the  deterrer’s 
threatened  sanction.  What  the  adversary  considers  to  generate  expectations 
about  the  consequences  of  its  alternatives  has  been  the  subject  of  wide  and 
varied  speculation.^  These  expectations  are  distilled  into  expected-value  cal¬ 
culations  whereby  the  costs  and  benefits  of  an  outcome  are  discounted  by 
the  probability  of  its  occurrence  (i.e.,  [benefits  -  costs]  *  probability).  Then 
the  expected  values  of  possible  outcomes  stemming  from  a  single  course 
of  action  are  summed.  In  deterrence  the  adversary  compares  the  expected 
value  of  complying  with  the  deterrer’s  demand  and  refraining  from  action 
to  defying  that  demand  and  acting  anyway.  For  deterrence  to  be  success¬ 
ful,  the  deterrer’s  threatened  sanction  must  reduce  the  expected  value  of 
defiance  so  that  it  is  less  than  the  expected  value  of  compliance.  The  deterrer 
can  do  that  by  threatening  to  reduce  the  benefits  of  defiance  or  increase  its 
costs.  The  former  would  constitute  a  denial  threat,  while  the  latter  would 
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be  a  threat  of  punishment.  And  because  the  adversary  will  discount  these 
threats  by  its  assessment  of  the  likelihood  that  the  deterrer  will  implement 
them,  the  deterrer  must  convey  these  threats  credibly.^ 

Deterrence  is  more  than  a  theory.  It  is  also  a  policy.  States  adopt  deter¬ 
rence  policies  for  one  reason — to  fend  off  attack.  The  United  States  used 
deterrence  to  frame  its  approach  to  an  apparently  hostile  Soviet  Union 
and  to  make  use  of  nuclear  weapons  by  not  using  them.  As  the  Schlesinger 
Commission  put  it,  “Though  our  consistent  goal  has  been  to  avoid 
actual  weapons  use,  the  nuclear  deterrent  is  ‘used’  every  day  by  assuring 
friends  and  allies,  dissuading  opponents  from  seeking  peer  capabilities  to 
the  United  States,  deterring  attacks  on  the  United  States  and  its  allies  from 
potential  adversaries,  and  providing  the  potential  to  defeat  adversaries  if 
deterrence  fails.”^  Strategic  nuclear  weapons  were  used  to  operationalize 
strategies  of  denial  and  punishment.  Denial  strategies,  generally  termed 
counterforce,  focused  upon  mitigating  the  ability  of  the  adversary  to  use 
its  military  forces,  especially  nuclear  forces,  in  the  event  of  a  conflict  so  as 
to  reduce  its  chances  of  victory.  Punishment  strategies,  generally  termed 
countervalue,  focused  upon  destroying  the  industrial  capacity  and  urban 
centers  of  the  adversary  to  impose  terrible  costs  upon  its  society.*^  During 
the  Cold  War,  US  defense  programs  were  designed  and  justified  in  terms 
of  their  ability  to  fulfill  these  missions.^  Since  9/11,  capabilities  have  been 
programmed  in  an  astrategic  manner,  and  many  of  the  mundane  con¬ 
siderations  of  deterrence  have  been  cast  aside,  making  the  forging  of  a 
new  deterrence  policy  problematic  today.^ 

Deterrence  theory  and  policy  is  based  upon  the  presumption  that  the 
adversary  to  be  deterred  is  rational.  The  Deterrence  Operations  Joint  Operat¬ 
ing  Concept,  which  guides  US  deterrence  doctrine  and  strategy,  assumes 
that  “[ajctions  to  be  deterred  result  from  deliberate  and  intentional  adver¬ 
sary  decisions  to  act  (i.e.,  not  from  automatic  responses  or  unintended/ 
accidental  events).  Decisions  to  act  are  based  on  actors’  calculations  re¬ 
garding  alternative  courses  of  action  and  actors’  perceptions  of  the  values 
and  probabilities  of  alternative  outcomes  associated  with  those  courses  of 
action.”^  It  is  often  argued  that  deterrence  is  inherently  flawed  because  no 
human  being  is  perfectly  rational — indeed,  they  often  act  irrationally. 
But  this  is  a  red  herring.  As  Robert  Jervis  has  argued,  “How  rational  do 
men  have  to  be  for  deterrence  theory  to  apply?  Much  less  than  total 
rationality  is  needed  for  the  main  lines  of  the  theory  to  be  valid.”  Indeed, 
given  that  adversaries  of  any  note  lead  large  organizations — states — and 
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had  to  pursue  strategies  to  gain  and  retain  power,  it  is  difficult  to  argue  that 
such  persons  are  irrational  or  nonrationald^  They  may  not  be  perfect,  but 
they  are  sensible  and  react  to  the  incentives  of  their  strategic  and  domestic 
environments^^  This  holds  also  for  terrorist  groups  such  as  al-Qaeda  or 
Hamas,  who  utilize  suicide  terrorism  to  achieve  strategic  objectivesT^  It  is 
on  this  basis  that  strategy  and  policy  can  be  readily  erected. 

Political  Effects  of  Nuclear  Weapons 

A  key  goal  of  any  national  security  policy  should  be  to  enhance  stability, 
where  stability  is  defined  as  the  absence  of  war  or  major  crisis.  Assuming 
the  absence  of  a  sudden  change  in  the  anarchic  nature  of  the  international 
system,  any  such  policy  should  rely  upon  deterring  potential  aggressors  at 
its  base.  Nuclear  weapons  enhance  “general  deterrence,”  a  concept  defined 
by  Patrick  Morgan.  ''General  deterrence  relates  to  opponents  who  maintain 
armed  forces  to  regulate  their  relationship  even  though  neither  is  anywhere 
near  mounting  an  attack”  (emphasis  in  original). The  goal  of  a  general 
deterrent  policy  would  be  to  ensure  that  incentives  for  aggression  never 
outweigh  the  disincentives. 

In  theory,  nuclear  weapons  are  better  than  conventional  forces  in  terms  of 
enhancing  general  deterrence.  This  is  so  because  deterrence  succeeds  when 
the  costs — or,  more  appropriately,  the  risks  of  costs — exceed  any  probable 
gains  that  are  to  be  had  through  armed  aggression.  War  has  been  such 
a  common  international  phenomenon  throughout  the  centuries  because 
some  decision  makers  have  concluded  that  the  benefits  of  aggression  would 
outweigh  its  costs. Such  a  conclusion  can  be  reached  all  the  more  easily 
when  it  is  believed  that  victory  on  the  battlefield  can  be  attained  quickly 
and  decisively,  and  there  are  many  historical  examples  from  which  decision 
makers  can  choose  in  order  to  bolster  their  confidence — from  Bismarck’s 
wars  against  Denmark,  the  Austrian  Empire,  and  France  to  Iraq’s  conquest 
of  Kuwait  and  its  eviction  by  UN  coalition  forces. 

Injecting  the  possible  use  of  nuclear  weapons  by  the  defending  state 
into  the  equation,  however,  can  alter  these  calculations  considerably.  The 
possession  of  a  sizable  nuclear  arsenal  by  a  defender,  as  well  as  the  means 
to  deliver  these  weapons  to  the  battlefield  or  the  aggressor’s  homeland, 
makes  the  risks  of  aggression  much  greater  and  the  potential  costs  much 
starker.  This  is  because  the  possession  of  nuclear  weapons  tends  to  equalize 
the  power  of  states,  although  not  to  the  absolute  degree  that  some  would 
argue — attributes  of  national  power  such  as  geographic  size,  population. 
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industrial  capacity,  GNP,  and  others  still  weigh  heavily  in  any  assessment 
of  national  power.  Nonetheless,  this  equalizing  tendency  objectively  mani¬ 
fests  itself  in  two  ways.  On  the  battlefield,  nuclear  weapons  can  enhance 
the  power  of  a  smaller  conventional  force  considerably.  And  in  terms  of 
absolute  destructive  power,  only  a  finite  amount  of  damage  is  necessary  to 
destroy  a  modern  state  as  a  functioning  entity.  Provided  that  two  states 
are  capable  of  developing  the  means  to  reliably  deliver  at  least  “enough” 
nuclear  weapons  to  their  adversary’s  homeland  to  “assure”  its  destruction, 
then,  in  a  relative  way,  the  two  states  can  be  considered  equally  powerful. 

One  could  argue  that  the  qualitative  differences  between  nuclear  and 
conventional  forces  also  have  certain  psychological  consequences  that 
make  the  former  a  better  buttress  for  general  deterrence. Given  the  de¬ 
struction  that  nuclear  weapons  could  wreak  in  a  short  temporal  period, 
the  potential  costs  of  aggression  against  a  nuclear-armed  adversary  would 
be  “paid  up  front,”  as  opposed  to  over  a  long  period  of  mutual  attrition, 
and  are  thus  “clearer”  to  decision  makers.  And  although  some  conven¬ 
tional  munitions  can  approach  the  destructiveness  of  nuclear  devices, 
a  certain  symbolism  has  come  to  be  attached  to  nuclear  weapons  that 
has  historically  enhanced  their  clarifying  quality  and  induced  caution 
in  national  decision  makers. This  clarifying  effect  operates  particularly 
to  the  advantage  of  states  defending  their  vital  interests.  The  threat  of  a 
nuclear-armed  state  to  use  its  nuclear  weapons  in  defense  of  vital  interests, 
such  as  its  survival  or  territorial  integrity,  is  almost  inherently  credible. 
Thus  a  secure  nuclear  arsenal  has  the  effect  of  “sanctuarizing”  the  states 
that  possess  them.  One  could  argue  that  nuclear  weapons  enhance  general 
deterrence  by  virtually  precluding  acts  of  aggression  against  states  that 
possess  them,^^  and  thereby  greatly  enhance  stability. 

But  how  large  an  arsenal  is  necessary  for  a  state  to  effectively  “sanc- 
tuarize”  itself?  While  much  of  the  more  recent  literature  on  the  value  of 
nuclear  weapons  as  a  pacifying  force  in  international  relations  has  implicitly 
assumed  that  any  number  of  survivable  weapons  would  be  adequate  for  suc¬ 
cessful  deterrence,^^  in  effect  arguing  for  existential  deterrence,^^  the  con¬ 
cept  of  proportional  deterrence^^  would  be  a  better  theoretical  guide. 

Under  a  doctrine  utilizing  proportional  deterrence,  the  defender  would 
need  to  possess,  at  a  minimum,  enough  survivable  nuclear  forces^*^  to  in¬ 
flict  damage  on  the  aggressor  roughly  equivalent  to  the  gains — in  territory, 
industrial  capacity,  et  cetera — that  the  aggressor  could  hope  to  achieve  if  it 
successfully  conquered  the  defender. This,  of  course,  assumes  a  strategy  of 
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deterrence  through  punishment — that  is,  striking  at  the  aggressor’s  popula¬ 
tion/industrial  centers.  Thus,  for  example,  supposing  the  French,  whose  stra¬ 
tegic  doctrine  rests  upon  proportional  deterrence,  desired  to  deter  an  attack 
by  the  Soviet  Union  during  the  Cold  War,  they  would  need  enough  surviv- 
able  nuclear  forces  to  inflict  damage  that  was  “the  equivalent  of  France” — 
about  50  million  people  or  striking,  if  not  destroying,  100  to  150  major 
Soviet  cities.^^  Hence,  the  answer  to  the  question  how  much  is  enough  for 
proportional  deterrence?  rests  upon  the  rough  value  of  the  defender’s  terri¬ 
tory,  in  a  geopolitical  sense.^^ 

China  understands  this.  Adopting  a  minimum  deterrent  strategy,  China’s 
nuclear  numbers  remain  relatively  small  compared  to  the  large  numbers 
held  by  the  United  States  and  Russia.  It  is  estimated  that  China  has  ap¬ 
proximately  400  nuclear  weapons,  with  about  200  operationally  deployed. 
It  probably  possesses  30  intercontinental  ballistic  missiles  (ICBM)  capable 
of  striking  the  continental  United  States  and  about  10  that  are  capable  of 
striking  Hawaii  and  Alaska.  It  also  possesses  about  100  intermediate-range 
weapons  capable  of  striking  US  bases,  friends,  and  allies  in  the  Paciflc  re¬ 
gion.^®  These  weapons  would  be  enough  to  destroy  more  than  the  value  of 
Taiwan  to  the  United  States,  the  most  likely  stakes  in  any  conflict  between 
the  two  countries.  In  contrast,  the  United  States  possesses  450  ICBMs, 
each  capable  of  carrying  up  to  three  warheads;  1 8  Trident  submarines,  each 
equipped  with  24  submarine-launched  ballistic  missiles  (SLBM)  that  carry 
as  many  as  eight  warheads  each;  and  100  or  so  nuclear  bombers  capable 
of  carrying  a  variety  of  payloads  to  include  air-launched  cruise  missiles 
(ALCM).  It  is  assumed  that  Russia  has  a  similar  mix.  Yet,  despite  these 
rather  large  nuclear  inequities,  China  continues  to  modernize  its  conven¬ 
tional  capabilities,  extending  its  influence  throughout  the  region.  How 
does  one  explain  this  behavior? 

China  is  confldent  that  its  small  nuclear  arsenal  is  sufficient  to  deter 
rivals.  In  international  politics,  deterrence  restrains  states  from  acting  ex¬ 
ternally  but  affords  opportunities  to  act  internally — allowing  them  to  pur¬ 
sue  whatever  weapons  they  choose.  Shrewd  states  recognize  this  as  well 
as  the  fact  that  large  nuclear  arsenals  buy  them  litde;  as  in  other  areas  of 
competition,  there  comes  a  point  of  diminishing  return,  and  with  nuclear 
weapons  that  point  comes  quickly.  There  is  little  the  United  States  or 
Russia  can  do  militarily  to  dissuade  China  from  pursuing  its  armament 
program.  China  realizes  this,  which  explains  why  its  nuclear  appetite  re¬ 
mains  satisfled.  Might  China  change?  It  might  if  demand  were  stimulated. 
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which  is  why  nuclear  defenses  are  a  bad  idea,  at  least  in  Asia.  In  games  of 
deterrence,  defenses  can  be  both  stabilizing  and  destabilizing;  deciphering 
when  and  how  is  one  reason  the  United  States  turned  its  back  on  defenses, 
abandoning  its  civil  defense  program  in  favor  of  a  strategy  of  mutually 
assured  destruction.^^  Today,  the  United  States  and  China  have  tacitly 
entered  into  what  can  only  be  described  as  a  period  of  mutual  retaliation; 
nothing  official  has  been  declared,  but  both  sides  know  that  the  stakes  are 
too  high  for  either  to  make  a  run  militarily  at  the  other. 

Nuclear  weapons  socialize  statesmen  to  the  dangers  of  adventurism, 
which  in  turn  conditions  them  to  set  up  formal  and  informal  sets  of  rules 
that  constrain  their  behavior.  No  statesmen  want  to  be  part  of  a  system 
that  constrains  them,  but  that  is  the  kind  of  system  that  results  among 
nuclear  powers.  Each  state  is  conditioned  by  the  capabilities  of  the  other, 
and  the  relationship  that  emerges  is  one  that  is  tempered  by  caution  de¬ 
spite  the  rhetoric  of  its  leaders. 

During  the  Cuban  missile  crisis.  President  Kennedy  and  Premier 
Khrushchev  sought  solutions  short  of  war,  despite  their  sharp  political  dif¬ 
ferences.^^  That  the  Soviets  underestimated  how  the  United  States  would 
react  when  confronted  with  the  deployment  of  missiles  off  the  coast  of 
Florida  is  interesting  but  not  as  telling  as  how  both  leaders  behaved  when 
they  realized  what  was  at  stake.  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk’s  comment 
that  “We  were  eyeball  to  eyeball”  is  illustrative  for  two  reasons.  First,  the 
two  sides  were  staring  into  the  face  of  grave  danger.  Second,  there  were 
no  misperceptions.  Both  quickly  recognized  that  the  outcome  of  the  cri¬ 
sis  depended  as  much  on  the  moves  of  one  side  as  it  did  the  other.  War 
was  the  focal  point;  a  threshold  easily  recognized,  best  not  crossed,  and 
worth  avoiding.^^  This  occurred  despite  the  fact  that  the  United  States 
had  overwhelming  superiority  in  strategic  and  tactical  nuclear  forces  and 
significant  ability  to  blunt  any  Soviet  retaliatory  strike. From  that  day 
forward,  the  superpowers  understood  that  they  could  race  to  the  brink 
but  no  further,  lest  they  run  the  risk  of  nuclear  war;  a  risk  that  neither 
side  would  take.  Following  the  crisis,  both  sides  took  steps  to  reduce  un¬ 
certainty  and  improve  crisis  stability.^^  What  conclusions  can  be  drawn? 
Small  numbers  of  nuclear  weapons  produce  dramatic  effects.  In  times  of 
crisis,  they  compel  statesmen  to  act  with  restraint.  In  this  sense,  nuclear 
statesmen  are  risk  averse,  which  also  makes  them  vigilant. 

Although  it  has  been  argued  that  such  stable  relations  may  have  been 
unique  to  the  bipolar  relations  between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
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Union, they  seem  to  apply  elsewhere.  Prior  to  Pakistan  acquiring  a  nuclear 
capability,  it  fought  three  bloody  wars  with  India.  Today,  in  the  presence 
of  nuclear  forces,  the  sharp  differences  that  separate  India  and  Pakistan 
are  not  sufficient  to  drive  either  side  to  war.^^  While  the  two  sides  actively 
engage  in  a  game  of  tit-for-tat,  nuclear  weapons  have  softened  both  states 
and  steadied  their  relationship  by  reducing  the  likelihood  of  interstate  war. 
Far  from  perfect,  relations  between  India  and  Pakistan  can  be  summarized 
as  tense  but  stable. 

Might  this  be  the  case  within  the  Middle  East?  So  it  seems.  Although 
the  Arab  states  fought  three  wars  to  destroy  Israel  prior  to  widespread 
knowledge  of  its  unacknowledged  nuclear  weapons  capability,  none  have 
been  fought  since.  Should  Iran  acquire  a  nuclear  capability,  the  spread  of 
nuclear  weapons  in  the  Middle  East  is  all  but  certain.  Although  Israel’s 
security  will  be  challenged,  given  the  potential  for  a  mutual  deterrent  re¬ 
lationship  to  take  hold  thereby  limiting  its  freedom  of  action,  this  con¬ 
straint  will  also  obtain  throughout  the  region.  Until  it  does,  the  challenge 
posed  to  Saudi  Arabia  in  particular  will  be  significant.^^  It  is  important 
to  stress  that  the  Iranian  bomb  will  be  a  Shia  bomb  and  the  Sunni  com¬ 
munity  will  be  hard  pressed.  Stabilizing  the  region  until  a  Saudi  weapons 
capability  is  ready  will  not  be  easy,  and  the  options  available  to  the  United 
States  are  less  than  optimal.  It  could  extend  a  security  guarantee  to  the 
Saudis,  but  that  would  enlarge  America’s  presence  in  the  region,  which 
would  not  sit  well  with  extremists.  Defensive  systems  could  be  deployed, 
but  the  down  sides  are  similar  to  extending  security  guarantees.  Islamic 
extremists  would  exploit  their  presence,  holding  them  up  as  yet  another 
example  of  the  kingdom’s  dependency  on  the  United  States.  A  regional 
approach  where  the  United  States  and  its  partners  collectively  provide  for 
the  defense  of  Saudi  Arabia  and  the  broader  Sunni  community  might  be 
effective,  but  the  list  of  potential  partners  is  short.  Given  all  of  this,  the 
shrewdest  thing  to  do  might  be  nothing.  As  odd  as  it  sounds,  the  United 
States  might  be  better  off  by  not  acting  and  even  allowing  the  Saudis  to 
deploy  a  counterweapon  should  the  Iranians  decide  to  do  so.  In  short, 
more  might  be  better.^® 

Toward  A  Minimal  US  Nuclear  Deterrent 

But  perhaps  not  in  arsenals  that  are  already  outsized.  In  the  1960s,  the 
Kennedy  administration  recognized  the  need  for  a  secure  retaliatory  capa¬ 
bility  and  the  desire  of  the  services — particularly  the  Air  Eorce — to  purchase 
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capabilities  that  far  outstripped  that  objective. It  therefore  sought  to  pro¬ 
gram  capabilities  that  would  be  invulnerable  to  a  counterforce  strike  and 
would  be  able  to  inflict  unacceptable  damage  on  the  Soviet  Union — but 
no  more.^^  Looking  back,  Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara  had  this  to  say: 
“Our  goal  was  to  ensure  that  they,  with  their  theoretical  capacity  to  reach 
such  a  flrst-strike  capability,  would  not  outdistance  us.  But  they  could  not 
read  our  intentions  with  any  greater  accuracy  than  we  could  read  theirs. 
The  result  has  been  that  we  have  both  built  up  our  forces  to  a  point  that  far 
exceeds  a  credible  second-strike  capability  against  the  forces  we  each  started 
with.  In  doing  so  neither  of  us  has  reached  a  flrst-strike  capability.”^^  In 
other  words,  both  sides  were,  in  fact,  deterred  fairly  early  on  during  the 
Cold  War,  even  though  that  may  or  may  not  have  been  the  intention,  and 
the  actual  marginal  utility  of  additional  forces  was  quite  small. 

Therefore,  as  policy  makers  await  the  release  of  the  administration’s  nu¬ 
clear  posture  review,  the  question  is  not  whether  the  United  States  can  re¬ 
duce  its  number  of  nuclear  weapons  to  zero.  Instead,  the  question  is:  What 
size  force  is  needed  for  deterrence?  Those  numbers  are  comparatively  small. 
Today  the  United  States  can  adopt  a  minimum  deterrence  strategy  and 
draw  down  its  nuclear  arsenal  to  a  relatively  small  number  of  survivable, 
reliable  weapons  dispersed  among  missile  silos,  submarines,  and  airplanes. 

Strategic  air  commander  Gen  Thomas  Power  said  in  1965  that  “The 
optimum  deterrent  must  lie  somewhere  between  the  illusory  minimum 
and  the  impossible  maximum.”  To  chart  a  course  to  the  “illusory  mini¬ 
mum,”  a  pragmatic  approach  must  be  found  that  comforts  policy  makers 
that  have  come  to  rely  on  the  war-deterring  effects  of  nuclear  weapons  for 
six  decades.  Skeptical  constituencies  are  more  likely  to  embrace  smaller 
numbers  of  nuclear  weapons  if  the  arsenal  is  reduced  gradually.  With  this 
in  mind,  the  International  Commission  on  Nuclear  Non-Proliferation 
and  Disarmament  proposed  that  the  United  States  reduce  to  500  nuclear 
weapons  by  2025.^^  This  represents  a  90-percent  reduction  in  the  nuclear 
arsenal  but  offers  more  than  enough  deterrent  capability  while  providing 
flexibility  to  pragmatically  implement  the  force  structure  cuts. 

In  fact,  the  United  States  could  address  military  utility  concerns  with 
only  311  nuclear  weapons  in  its  nuclear  force  structure  while  maintaining  a 
stable  deterrence.  These  311  weapons  should  include  missiles  that  are  inte¬ 
gral  to  a  stable  deterrence  because  they  cannot  be  moved,  are  easily  detected, 
and  can  hold  enemy  forces  at  bay  with  pinpoint  accuracy.  One  hundred 
single-warhead  ICBMs,  such  as  the  Minuteman  III  systems  currently  in 
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service,  provide  a  disbursed,  ready  force  that  may  be  more  politically  palat¬ 
able  than  more  severe  reductions.  The  sea  leg  of  the  triad  can  be  constituted 
by  192  de-MIRVed  Trident  D-5  SLBMs  on  12  Ohio  class  submarines,  each 
capable  of  holding  24  missiles.  This  would  allow  two  patrols  of  four  boats 
each  at  any  given  time.  These  missiles  are  highly  survivable  as  they  can  be 
moved,  cannot  be  easily  detected,  and,  with  pinpoint  accuracy,  can  hold 
hardened  targets  at  risk  if  necessary.  Furthermore,  British  and  French  nu¬ 
clear  capabilities  remain  available  to  assure  European  allies,  if  any  perceive 
weakness  based  on  this  force  reduction  in  the  Atlantic.  Finally,  air-launched 
cruise  missiles  (ALCM)  from  1 9  B-2s  will  continue  to  contribute  standoff 
capability  and  flexibility  to  the  triad.  This  is  more  than  enough  weapons  to 
use  aircraft  for  nuclear  escalation  control  and  political  signaling  while  allow¬ 
ing  all  B-52Hs  to  convert  and  focus  on  a  their  conventional  role.  As  with 
the  SLBM  force,  ALCMs  can  be  shuttled  from  wing  to  wing  for  opera¬ 
tional  security  or  intermixed  with  conventional  munitions — a  solution 
first  proposed  by  Brodie.^^ 

In  short,  Americas  nuclear  security  can  rest  easily  on  a  relatively  small 
number  of  counterforce  and  countervalue  weapons  totaling  just  over  300. 
Moreover,  it  does  not  matter  if  Russia,  who  is  America’s  biggest  competitor 
in  this  arena,  follows  suit.  The  relative  advantage  the  Russians  might  gain  in 
theory  does  not  exist  in  reality.  Even  if  one  were  to  assume  the  worst — a  bolt 
from  the  blue  that  took  out  all  of  America’s  ICBMs — the  Russians  would 
leave  their  cities  at  risk  and  therefore  remain  deterred  from  undertaking 
the  first  move.  Skeptics  will  rightfully  attack  this  argument,  so  it  is  best  to 
address  a  few  concerns. 

Eirst,  there  will  be  those  who  insist  that  a  minimum  nuclear  posture  is 
of  little  value  to  the  United  States  because  it  must  maintain  a  nuclear  ar¬ 
senal  large  enough  to  cover  all  of  its  contingencies.  In  other  words,  while 
Pakistan  has  to  contend  with  India,  the  United  States  has  several  potential 
contenders  that,  when  combined,  pose  a  large  challenge.  There  is  logic 
in  that  line  of  reasoning,  but  it  ignores  the  vast  conventional  superiority 
of  the  United  States.  It  is  clear  that  in  most  circumstances  conventional 
weapons  will  be  preferred  to  nuclear  ones  and  supplement  the  Global 
Strike  mission.  Indeed,  Lieber  and  Press  recognize  this  in  their  recent 
analysis  of  nuclear  capabilities.^*^  It  is  also  undermined  by  the  fact  that 
the  United  States  is  deterred  in  most  contingencies  by  China,  which 
has  a  much  smaller  force  structure.  Presumably,  if  China  can  deter  the 
United  States,  small  numbers  are  effective.  In  fact,  arguments  for  a  large 
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force  have  no  meaning  unless  they  are  tied  to  an  exclusive  counterforce 
strategy  directed  against  Russia,  which,  when  all  is  said  and  done,  does 
not  appear  to  be  necessary.  During  the  Cold  War,  the  superpowers  raced 
to  increase  numbers  in  an  attempt  to  prevent  one  side  from  acquiring 
either  a  counterforce  capability  or  a  symbolic  numerical  advantage.  All 
the  while,  both  sides  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  it  is  the  political  value  of 
nuclear  weapons  that  matters  most,  not  their  military  utility.  New  nuclear 
states  seem  satisfied  with  small  numbers.  One  wonders  why.  It  either  has 
something  to  do  with  the  number  of  threats  that  they  face  or  with  their 
appreciation  of  the  political  value  of  nuclear  weapons.  A  definitive  answer 
is  out  of  reach,  which  is  why  debate  on  this  issue  is  so  important. 

The  second  criticism  has  to  do  with  the  future  of  the  triad,  which  was 
the  fulcrum  of  deterrence  throughout  the  Cold  War.  Some  might  argue 
that  the  triad  was  effective  and  its  redundancy  and  flexibility  shored  up 
international  stability  and  helped  keep  the  Cold  War  cold.  It  is,  however, 
important  to  recall  that  the  Soviets  had  no  such  operational  concept.  They 
relied  heavily,  almost  exclusively,  on  missiles  and  still  managed  to  deter  the 
United  States.  If  one  accepts  the  basic  idea  that  it  is  the  political  value  of 
nuclear  weapons  that  matters,  the  method  of  delivery  is  immaterial. 

Lastly,  there  is  concern  over  organizational  competency  and  professional 
development.  How  small  can  a  force  become  before  it  no  longer  resembles 
a  force  at  all?  That  is  a  difficult  question  to  answer.  In  some  instances,  a 
smaller  force  can  be  extremely  competent,  and  increasing  its  size  could 
lead  to  its  undoing.  One  thinks  of  the  Navy  SEALs.  What  makes  the 
SEAL  program  so  effective  is  that  it  is  highly  selective,  well  funded,  spe¬ 
cialized,  and  small.  Might  the  same  hold  true  for  nuclear  warriors?  That  is 
a  question  for  others  to  answer.  Sizing  of  the  nuclear  force  should  be  based 
primarily  on  the  requirements  for  a  stable,  reliable,  nuclear  deterrent,  with 
support  issues  like  industrial  base  support,  crew  force  management,  and 
training  only  weighing  in  as  secondary  considerations. 

Conclusions 

Deterrence  evolved  throughout  the  Cold  War,  moving  from  massive 
retaliation  to  the  intricate  targeting  schemes  of  countervailing  strategies. 
All  the  while  the  superpowers  came  to  understand  what  Brodie  aptly  de¬ 
scribed  as  “strategy  in  the  missile  age.”  Despite  the  harsh  rhetoric  and  big 
words  from  both  sides,  they  came  to  appreciate  what  these  weapons  meant 
and  behaved  accordingly.  While  both  vied  for  attention  and  aggressively 
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pursued  international  influence,  neither  side  initiated  or  threatened  to 
initiate  a  nuclear  exchange.  In  short,  nuclear  learning  occurred.  Something 
similar  is  taking  place  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  China,  India,  Pakistan, 
North  Korea,  and  presumably,  Iran  understand  that  a  small  number  of 
nuclear  weapons  is  all  that  is  needed  for  deterrence  to  take  hold.  Others 
will  learn  too,  which  is  why  nuclear  weapons  ought  to  be  the  centerpiece 
of  American  strategy.  That  does  not  mean  that  they  should  be  Americas 
only  concern,  just  the  most  important  one. 

Would  the  world  be  better  off  without  nuclear  weapons?  Although  it 
might  be  desirable  to  rid  the  world  of  nuclear  weapons,  it  is  not  wise. 
“The  web  of  social  and  political  life  is  spun  out  of  inclinations  and  incen¬ 
tives,  deterrent  threats  and  punishments.”  Take  away  the  latter  two  and 
international  society  depends  entirely  on  the  former — a  utopian  thought 
impractical  “this  side  of  Eden. Serious-minded  men  have  wished  it  were 
not  so.  Gen  Charles  Horner,  then  head  of  US  Space  Command,  explained 
in  1994,  “I  want  to  get  rid  of  all  [nuclear  weapons].  I  want  to  go  to  zero. 
I’ll  tell  you  why.  .  .  .  Think  of  the  moral  high-ground  we  secure  by  having 
none.”^^  Two  years  later,  addressing  the  National  Press  Club  in  December 
1996,  Gen  Lee  Butler,  former  commander  of  Strategic  Air  Command, 
wondered  if  “it  is  possible  to  forge  a  global  consensus  on  the  proposi¬ 
tions  that  nuclear  weapons  have  no  definitive  role;  that  the  broader  conse¬ 
quences  of  their  employment  transcend  any  asserted  military  utility.”^^  In 
both  instances,  what  was  overlooked  is  the  role  that  force  plays  in  interna¬ 
tional  life.  In  politics,  force  is  said  to  be  the  ultima  ratio.  In  international 
politics,  it  is  the  first  and  constant  one.^®  Force  casts  a  long  shadow  and 
serves  as  an  incentive  to  temper  statesmen,  moderate  demands,  and  settle 
disputes.  That  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  is  to  be  avoided  does  not  render 
them  useless.  Quite  the  opposite — nuclear  weapons  might  be  the  most 
politically  useful  weapons  a  state  can  possess,  which  helps  explain  why 
they  are  spreading. 

Nuclear  weapons  allow  international  life  to  go  on  in  spite  of  their  in¬ 
herent  dangers  because  leaders  of  nuclear  states  realize  that  that  they  are 
constrained  despite  their  goals,  desires,  or  rhetoric.  The  international  sys¬ 
tem,  with  its  uneven  distribution  of  material  capabilities  throughout  the 
world,  regulates  what  states  can  and  cannot  do.  Nuclear  weapons  add  to 
this  by  making  the  likelihood  of  war  among  nuclear  powers  less,  not  more, 
likely.  Shrewd  statesmen  recognize  this  as  well  as  the  realities  of  power  in 
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international  life.  The  fact  is  some  states  will  pursue  nuclear  weapons;  others 
will  not. 

In  the  final  analysis,  security  is  the  problem;  weapons  one  solution.  The 
spread  of  nuclear  weapons  is  derived  from  the  relative  insecurity  of  some 
states  in  the  world.  So  long  as  war  remains  a  finite  possibility,  we  have  to 
be  concerned  with  outcomes,  and  while  some  would  be  bad,  others  would 
be  worse.  In  the  age  of  minimum  deterrence,  the  world  will  have  to  stand 
for  a  few  more  nuclear  states;  the  majority  of  them  will  not  pursue  nuclear 
weapons.  Pursuit  of  such  weapons  is  contingent  upon  security.  If  states 
can  achieve  it  without  them,  they  have  no  need  for  them,  which  is  another 
way  of  saying  a  nuclear-free  world  hinges  on  a  more  secure  one.  That  we 
are  not  there  yet  is  reason  enough  to  work  to  make  it  so.  RBCIk. 
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Exploring  the  Security  Dimension  of 
Si  no-US  Trade  Asymmetry 

Implications  for  the 
International  Trade  System 

Alexis  Littlefield 

Examining  the  Sino— US  relationship  in  the  context  of  economic 
interdependence  from  a  nuanced  realist  perspective  does  not  place  eco¬ 
nomics  and  finance  in  a  subordinate  role  in  the  field  of  national  security. 
Nor  does  it  argue  for  support  of  an  American-dominated  liberal  system 
of  trade.  Instead,  it  argues  the  trade  relationship  has  created  a  less  secure 
environment  for  both  states,  with  the  United  States  suffering  the  greater 
vulnerability.  The  question  then  becomes  how  can  we  better  understand 
the  implications  of  the  “Chimerica”  relationship  upon  security  and  the 
current  trade  system? 

The  Sino-US  relationship  in  the  context  of  trade  is  a  frequently  ad¬ 
dressed  issue  in  the  news.  One  day’s  newspaper  contains  three  separate  ar¬ 
ticles  that  touch  on  this  theme  as  follows:  Regarding  the  trade  relationship, 
China’s  vice  premier  Wang  Qishan  states  that  “economic  interdependence 
deepens  day  by  day  and  one  cannot  do  without  the  other.”  ^  Regarding  the 
impact  of  trade  asymmetry  upon  US  security.  National  War  College  pro¬ 
fessor  Bernard  Cole  states  that  it  is  “more  difficult  for  the  US  to  intercede 
on  behalf  of  Taiwan  on  sales  of  significant  weapons  systems”  such  as  the 
F-16C/D  as  the  “financial  interrelationship”  between  the  United  States 
and  China  grows. ^  Finally,  in  an  op-ed  regarding  the  impact  of  the  rela¬ 
tionship  upon  the  trade  system,  Susan  Shirk  states,  “The  Chinese  as  well 
as  the  US  (pinpoint)  the  main  cause  of  the  (financial)  crisis  (as  being)  the 
US’  flawed  financial  system.”^  The  security  implications  of  Sino-US  trade 
interdependence,  the  financial  interrelationship,  and  the  stresses  upon  the 
financial  system  are  all  addressed  in  this  article. 


Alexis  Littlefield  is  a  PhD  candidate  at  the  Graduate  Institute  of  International  Politics,  National  Chung 
Hsing  University,  Taichung,  Taiwan. 
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In  the  academic  media,  the  question  of  how  Sino-US  trade  asymmetry 
affects  security  is  only  just  emerging.  Daniel  Drezner  addresses  the  ques¬ 
tion  what  are  the  security  implications  of  China’s  creditor  status?  Based 
upon  China’s  inability  to  use  its  creditor  status  in  any  meaningful  way  to 
compel  the  United  States  to  act  according  to  China’s  interests,  the  ability 
of  the  United  States  to  find  other  sources  of  credit,  and  the  inability  of 
China  to  find  non-US  debt  instruments  in  any  large  quantity,  his  answer 
to  this  question  would  be  “None.”  However,  he  bases  his  argument  on  the 
assumption  that  Sino-US  trade  is  mutually  dependent  and  acknowledges 
that  “escalating  US  budget  deficits  might  shift  the  Sino-American  finan¬ 
cial  relationship  ...  to  asymmetric  dependence.”^ 

This  point  has  been  reached  and  will  only  intensify.  Further,  China  has 
gained  diplomatic  concessions  from  the  United  States,  and  these  will  also 
increase  in  quantity  and  quality.  Just  recently.  President  Obama  decided  not 
to  meet  with  the  Dalai  Lama,  a  first  for  a  US  president  since  1991.  Human 
rights  are  no  longer  part  of  the  Sino-American  dialogue,  and  economic 
issues  are  the  focus  of  the  relationship.  Beyond  the  question  addressed  by 
Drezner,  this  study  ponders  the  impact  of  Sino-US  trade  upon  the  cur¬ 
rent  liberal  trade  system,  the  role  of  a  stronger  China  and  a  weaker  United 
States  upon  the  system  as  the  unipolar  economic  structure  becomes  bi-  or 
multipolar,  and  whether  there  are  security  implications  in  this  puzzle. 

In  this  journal,  James  Rickards  took  a  different  approach  to  the  security 
implications  of  Sino-US  trade  asymmetry  and  focused  on  the  concept  of 
financial  warfare.  He  argues  that  US  “financial  markets  are  more  vulner¬ 
able  than  ever,  the  methods  for  attacking  them  are  easy  and  inexpensive, 
and  the  returns  to  the  enemy  in  terms  of  the  destruction  of  wealth  and 
confidence  are  inestimable.”^  The  leverage  of  the  Chinese  to  exercise  the 
option  (pun  intended)  of  financial  warfare  is  possible  because  of  the  large 
reserves  of  US  dollars  they  have  invested  in  hedge  funds  which  can  be 
leveraged  to  a  ratio  of  100:1  by  using  options  on  futures.  They  could 
“simultaneously  swarm  global  systems  with  one-sided  sell  orders”  on 
popular  indices.  This  strategy  “would  rely  on  a  panicked  reaction  which 
amplifies  the  initial  attack  and  feeds  on  itself”'^ 

International  relations  scholars  have  tended  to  separate  international 
political  economy  (IPE)  and  security  studies,  but  as  James  Caporaso 
states,  “Security  studies  and  IPE  are  increasingly  becoming  one  integrated 
literature  rather  than  two.”^  Michael  Mastanduno  maintains  that  with  the 
change  in  the  international  structure  from  bipolarity  to  unipolarity,  there 
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has  been  “renewed  interest  in  the  intersection  of  economics  and  security 
along  with  a  critical  reassessment  of  the  scholarly  pattern  that  considered 
the  two  as  separate  areas  of  inquiry.”^  This  discussion  of  Sino-US  trade 
asymmetry  leans  towards  the  financial  implications  of  the  trade  relation¬ 
ship.  Buzan  and  Little  note,  “For  most  of  history,  economic  interactions 
have  been  about  trade  (but)  in  recent  times  they  (have)  come  to  be  about 
the  far-flung  organization  of  production  and  finance.”^ 

Dale  Copeland  posits  that  the  propensity  of  interdependent  states  to 
go  to  war  depends  not  on  the  degree  of  interdependence  but  on  their  ex¬ 
pectations  of  future  trade  relations.^®  This  hypothesis,  if  correct,  adds  one 
more  element  of  security  and  risk  to  the  trade  relationship. 

Both  the  United  States  and  China  are  mutually  and  vulnerably  depen¬ 
dent  upon  each  other  (“Chimerica”),  but  the  United  States  much  more  so. 
It  is  easier  to  conceive  of  China  gearing  down  its  exports  for  a  local  market 
than  to  conceive  of  the  United  States  paying  off  its  debts,  increasing  ex¬ 
ports,  and  increasing  savings.  The  role  of  trade  upon  a  nation’s  ability  to 
project  itself  (i.e.,  hard  or  soft  power)  and  the  stresses  on  the  trade  system 
(e.g.,  the  liberal  trade  system)  upon  world  security  are  discussed  below. 
Finally,  regarding  the  role  of  a  hegemonic  power,  what  impact  does  an 
emerging  China  have  upon  world  order?  In  other  words,  as  US  leadership 
erodes  and  Chinese  leadership  increases,  what  effect  will  this  have  on  the 
global  community,  and  what  security  issues  arise,  if  any? 

Four  distinct  sections  will  help  frame  some  answers.  What  is  the  link 
between  trade  and  security?  Wherein  is  the  instability  in  the  current  trade 
system,  particularly  with  regards  to  the  Sino-US  trade  relationship?  Given 
that  the  current  American-dominated  liberal  system  is  unsustainable,  how 
will  the  emergence  of  a  new  system  affect  international  security?  As  China’s 
absolute  and  relative  economic  position  increases,  what  would  its  leader¬ 
ship  role  look  like  in  world  economic  affairs? 

The  link  between  economics  and  security  is  addressed  in  the  next  sec¬ 
tion.  The  following  section  explores  the  symbiotic  economic  relation¬ 
ship  that  has  developed  between  the  People’s  Republic  of  China  and  the 
United  States  of  America,  termed  Chimerica  by  Niall  Ferguson.  These 
viewpoints  show  how  both  sides  are  responsible  for  undermining  the  sys¬ 
tem,  as  the  United  States  promoted  its  rendering  of  a  liberal  trade  regime 
while  the  Chinese  side  increased  trade  reserves  by  pursuing  an  aggressive 
export  strategy.  Each  factor  contributes  to  the  instability  and  unsustain- 
ablity  of  the  system.  The  third  section  raises  the  question  of  trade  systems 
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and  security.  The  final  section  presents  writings  of  Chinese  scholars  and 
their  analyses  of  a  spectrum  of  Chinese  views  on  China’s  leadership  role  in 
world  society  to  ascertain  what  a  greater  Chinese  role  may  look  like  and 
how  it  concerns  security. 

What  is  the  Link  between  Trade  and  Security? 

The  idea  of  “economic  security  as  a  major  component  of  international 
security  (is)  one  of  the  most  attractive  yet  intractable  concepts  in  the  whole 
discourse  about  security.” One  approach  to  draw  a  connection  from  eco¬ 
nomic  security  to  international  security  is  through  the  idea  of  interdepen¬ 
dence.  A  standard  realist  reading  of  interdependence  is  an  asymmetric 
dominance-dependence  dynamic  with  the  dependent  party  vulnerable  to 
the  choices  of  the  dominant  party.  The  realist  argument  of  the  economic- 
security  nexus  is  simply  that  interdependence  creates  vulnerability  as  a 
source  of  power  of  one  state  over  another.  Realists  (and  Marxists,  but  from 
different  approaches)  tend  to  see  economic  interdependence  as  asymmet¬ 
ric  and  creating  vulnerability,  whereas  liberals  see  interdependence  as  be¬ 
ing  generally  equal  for  both  parties.  Paul  Viotti  and  Mark  Kauppi  identify 
three  realist  views  of  economic  interdependence,  the  first  two  of  which  are 
part  of  the  theoretical  basis  of  this  study. 

1.  Interdependence  is  undesirable  for  any  particular  state  if  inter¬ 
dependence  is  defined  in  terms  of  vulnerability. 

2.  Increasing  interdependence  may  produce  conflict  as  opposed  to  peace. 

3.  In  an  interdependent  world,  there  are  certain  virtues  in  having  a 
hegemonic  power  capable  of  enforcing  stability  in  a  number  of  dif¬ 
ferent  issue  areas. 

Liberals  have  argued  that  mutual  economic  interdependence  precludes 
war  or  at  least  should  greatly  reduce  the  possibility  of  military  conflict.  In 
the  decades  leading  up  to  1914,  trade  in  goods  “reached  almost  as  large  a 
proportion  of  global  output  as  in  the  past  thirty  years,”  writes  Ferguson. 
Trade  interdependence  certainly  did  not  prevent  the  Great  War  despite  the 
overt  economic  irrationality  of  that  venture.  Ferguson  goes  so  far  as  to  ask 
the  question  “Was  there  also  some  connection  between  the  effects  of  global 
economic  integration  and  the  outbreak  of  the  First  World  War?”^"*  There 
is  little  (if  any)  historical  evidence  of  states  going  to  war  over  economic  is¬ 
sues;  likewise,  there  is  little  evidence  of  economic  issues  preventing  states 
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from  going  to  war.  I  argue  the  asymmetric  economic  dependence  between 
the  United  States  and  China  rather  than  fostering  good  will  exasperates 
tensions  between  the  two  powers.  Invariably  this  compels  one  to  ask  what 
financial  circumstances  could  potentially  lead  to  a  crisis  in  Sino-US  rela¬ 
tions.  This  is  addressed  in  greater  detail  in  the  second  section. 

There  is  mutual  dependence  in  the  Chimerica  relationship.  However, 
as  Brad  Setser  states,  “The  US  runs  the  risk  that  it  needs  China  to  add 
to  its  foreign  exchange  reserves  more  than  China  actually  needs  more 
reserves  (creating)  asymmetry  that  potentially  gives  China  the  ability  to 
influence  US  policy.” An  example  of  this  is  Hillary  Clinton,  who  em¬ 
phasized  human  rights  during  a  visit  to  Beijing  in  1995  but  then  back¬ 
pedalled  in  2009  and  indicated  that  China’s  human  rights  record  should 
not  get  in  the  way  of  cooperation  on  the  financial  crisis.  The  writer 
noted,  “The  Chinese  government  absolutely  can  use  its  American  dollar 
savings  as  a  bargaining  chip  to  force  the  American  government  to  agree 
to  China’s  acquisitions.”^^  This  is  also  a  factor  in  the  United  States’  lack 
of  resolve  to  sell  F-16s  and  other  advanced  weapons  systems  to  Taiwan 
for  fear  of  China’s  reaction. 

Realists  tend  to  see  the  economy  as  subordinate  to  political  choices,  such 
as  grand  strategy,  statecraft,  and  international  security,  while  trade,  finance, 
monetary  exchange,  and  other  socioeconomic  issues  are  traditionally  viewed 
by  the  realist  as  subordinate.  However,  this  view  overlooks  the  intertwined 
relationship  between  economics  and  “grand”  strategies  and  artificially  creates 
a  division  between  military,  political,  and  economic  factors.  In  terms  of 
political-economic  dynamics,  the  Chinese  and  American  governments 
domestically  cannot  escape  the  political  ramifications  of  an  economically  dis¬ 
contented  populace,  and  on  the  geopolitical  landscape,  this  dynamic  is  the 
basis  for  economic  statesmanship  and  power  politics.  In  terms  of  military- 
economic  dynamics,  the  former  is  financed  by  the  latter  and  the  latter  direcdy 
or  indirectly  supported  by  the  former.  In  other  words,  military  capabilities  are 
usually  greatest  in  states  with  advanced  industrial  economies  and  that 
effectively  manage  technology  with  capital,  skilled  labor,  and  raw  materials, 
and  such  states  will  usually  gain  more  leverage  in  their  relations  with  others. 

Benjamin  Yeung  of  the  University  of  Warwick,  writing  on  the  topic 
of  economic  security  as  a  state  of  safety  from  financial  crises,  refers 
to  a  group  of  Chinese  authors  who  observe  economic  security  from  a 
distinctly  financial  perspective.  He  translates  one  of  these  authors,  Lu 
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Zhongwei,  who  was  influenced  by  the  1997  Asian  flnancial  crisis.  The 
author  Lu  states: 

Strategically,  finance  is  not  only  [the  ability  to  raise]  money,  but  also  a  power,  one 
so  important  that  it  can  be  compared  with  naval  power  or  land  power. . . .  Whoever 
controls  the  rights  to  finance,  will  control  the  international  economy.  .  .  .  Indeed, 
from  the  perspective  of  an  individual,  enterprise,  or  bank,  the  flow  of  capital  is  only 
an  economic  activity.  But  from  the  perspective  of  a  state,  from  the  perspective  of 
international  relations,  it  takes  on  a  much  wider  strategic  shade. 

To  use  an  analogy  of  an  individual,  it  is  usually  those  who  have  wit¬ 
nessed  poverty  who  gain  a  sense  of  security  from  having  savings  for  a 
rainy  day  more  so  than  those  who  have  not  had  this  encounter.  China 
saw  up  close  the  exposure  of  its  neighbors’  flnancial  and  banking  vulner¬ 
abilities  during  the  Asian  flnancial  crisis  (AFC)  of  1997-98  and  chose 
to  learn  from  that  error  and  keep  a  well-stocked  piggybank.  Deng  and 
Moore  maintain  that  during  the  AFC,  China  escaped  much  of  the  travails 
of  its  neighbors,  but  it  also  “highlighted  the  threats  that  global  economic 
forces  posed  to  national  economic  security  (because  the  AFC)  reinforced 
(Chinese)  suspicion  that  the  United  States  .  .  .  seek(s)  every  opportunity 
for  strategic  gain,  even  in  ostensibly  economic  matters.” 

If  one  accepts  there  is  a  relationship  between  power  and  security,  then 
there  is  a  relationship  between  economics  and  security,  given  that  there  is 
a  relationship  between  economics  and  power.  Using  historical  approaches, 
Paul  Kennedy  and  Niall  Ferguson  have  argued  that  a  strong  economic 
basis  is  the  foundation  of  a  state’s  power.  Ferguson  deflnes  the  “square 
of  power”  as  the  tax  bureaucracy,  the  parliament,  the  national  debt,  and 
the  central  bank.  These  four  institutions  of  “flscal  empowerment”  of  the 
state  enable  states  to  project  power  by  mobilizing  and  deploying  flnancial 
resources  to  that  end.^°  Economic  factors  not  only  are  directly  related  to 
a  state’s  material  assets  but  also  enable  a  state  to  project  its  soft  and  hard 
power.  The  United  States  has  projected  itself  and  its  version  of  free  trade 
throughout  the  twentieth  century  in  the  evolving  trade  system  we  know 
today.  However,  the  system  is  undermined  by  the  weakening  of  its  main 
supporter,  which  is  discussed  in  the  next  section. 

Where  is  the  Instability  in  the  Current  System? 

One  of  the  most  intractable  debates  in  the  held  of  world  politics  con¬ 
cerns  the  association  of  structural  polarity  to  international  stability,  and 
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many  theoretical  expoundings  notwithstanding,  “disagreement  persists 
over  which  type  of  structure  and  distribution  of  power  is  most  stable.”^^ 
For  example,  Deutsch  and  Singer  argue  in  their  1964  article  “Multipolar 
Power  Systems  and  International  Stability”  on  the  one  hand  that  multi¬ 
polarity  leads  to  stability  because  they  see  an  increase  in  the  number  of  inde¬ 
pendent  actors  in  the  system  as  an  increase  in  interaction  and  opportuni¬ 
ties.^^  Kenneth  Waltz,  on  the  other  hand,  maintains  that  multipolarity  leads 
to  instability  because  those  increased  numbers  of  actors  increase  levels  of 
systemic  uncertainty.^^  While  scholars  disagree  about  the  types  of  structure 
upon  stability,  Charles  Kupchan  argues,  “The  end  of  America’s  unipolar 
moment  and  the  return  to  multipolarity  thus  threaten  to  trigger  structural 
sources  of  competition  that  may  well  override  other  sources  of  peace.”^"^ 
Now,  stability  of  the  current  (trade)  system  is  undermined  by  the  weaken¬ 
ing  role  of  US  hegemony,  especially  its  relative  economic  decline. 

Hegemonic  stability  theory  asserts  that  a  stable,  open  international  eco¬ 
nomic  system  is  most  likely  when  there  is  a  hegemonic  distribution  of 
power;  that  is,  when  there  is  one  state  that  is  much  larger  than  any  of 
the  others.  The  crux  of  this  theory  is  the  need  for  a  hegemon  to  provide 
collective  goods,  especially  acting  as  a  leader  of  last  resort  in  the  financial 
sector,  such  as  proposed  by  Charles  Kindleberger  in  his  1973  classic.  The 
World  in  Depression:  1929—1939.  Hegemonic  stability  theory  also  argues 
that  if  there  is  a  hegemonic  distribution  of  power,  there  is  likely  to  be  an 
open  regime  for  trade.  The  dominant  power  favors  such  a  regime  because 
it  increases  its  economic  well-being  and  economic  growth  and  provides  it 
with  more  political  leverage.  A  hegemon  would  also  have  the  resources  to 
entice  or  coerce  other  states  into  participating  in  an  open  regime,  such  as 
the  rules  by  which  international  relations  are  to  be  conducted  in  various 
areas  including  trade,  finance,  health,  environment,  communications,  air 
transportation,  and  navigation  on  the  high  seas. 

Further,  the  hegemon  provides  the  system  with  collective  goods.  Col¬ 
lective  goods  theory  relates  to  the  allocation  of  and  payment  for  goods 
that,  once  provided,  cannot  easily  be  denied  to  others  and  whose  use  does 
not  deny  their  use  to  others.  Providing  national  or  international  security 
through  alliances  has  been  described  by  some  theorists  as  collective  goods. 
According  to  the  theory  of  collective  goods,  the  current  liberal  economic 
system  requires  a  hegemonic  leader  to  provide  its  required  framework  of 
collective  goods.  Historically,  however,  hegemonic  leaders  do  not  endure. 
As  the  United  States  loses  its  grasp,  it  cannot  escape  the  pressures  to  bring 
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the  international  economic  structure  closer  into  line  with  that  of  the  more 
diverse  international  political  structure. 

Buzan’s  argument  is  that  liberal  systems  are  unstable  because  the  hege¬ 
monic  leader  produces  an  effective  liberal  system  only  for  a  limited  period 
and  is  unable  to  “sustain  (its)  position  indefinitely.”^^  The  United  States 
has  become  a  source  of  international  economic  instability  because  it  runs 
unsustainable  deficits.  Buzan  asserts  the  well-being  of  a  state  depends  not 
“on  adapting  towards  the  most  advanced  and  successful  practices  else¬ 
where  in  the  international  system,”  but  failure  to  adapt  leads  to  “a  steady 
loss  of  power,  and  a  steady  rise  in  vulnerability  for  those  that  have  been 
more  successful 

One  popular  American  view,  presented  in  a  front-page  article  of  the 
New  York  Times  at  the  end  of  2008,  is  that  this  instability  was  created  by 
Chinese  savings  and  American  consumption.  Chinese  savings — well  over 
$  1  trillion,  mostly  earnings  from  manufacturing  exports — found  its  way 
into  US  government  bonds  and  government-backed  mortgage  debt.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Mark  handler,  “Americans  did  not  use  the  lower-cost  money 
afforded  by  Chinese  investment  to  build  a  21st-century  equivalent  of  the 
(19th-century  British-financed)  railroads. .  . .  (Rather  this  credit  was  used) 
to  engage  in  a  costly  war  in  Iraq,  and  consumers  used  loose  credit  to  buy 
sport  utility  vehicles  and  larger  homes.  Banks  and  investors,  eagerly  seek¬ 
ing  higher  interest  rates  in  this  easy-money  environment,  created  risky 
new  securities  like  collateralized  debt  obligations.”^^ 

Others  attribute  the  instability  to  the  artificially  low  value  of  the  Chi¬ 
nese  yuan  or  renminbi  (RMB).  In  a  2009  Foreign  Ajfairs  article,  Prince¬ 
ton  University’s  Harold  James  quotes  Martin  Wolf,  the  Financial  Times 
chief  economics  commentator,  who  states  that  China’s  “inordinately 
mercantilist  currency  policies”^^  have  caused  dangerous  imbalances.  To 
maintain  the  competitiveness  of  its  exports  on  world  markets  and  keep 
a  massive  and  restive  workforce  occupied,  Beijing  prevented  the  Chinese 
currency  from  appreciating  against  the  US  dollar  (USD),  preventing  an 
increasing  price  for  China’s  exports.  The  RMB-USD  peg  is  an  overt  source 
of  tension,  as  it  is  keeping  Chinese  exports  artificially  low  and  is  a  cause 
of  concern  not  just  for  the  United  States  but  for  other  export-oriented 
nations  as  well.  Inevitably,  the  RMB  will  be  freely  traded,  especially  if  it  is 
to  become  a  currency  of  reserve,  but  by  that  time  the  US  economy  could 
have  sustained  much  damage  by  this  trade  tactic. 
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One  significant  potential  source  of  conflict  between  creditor  and  debtor 
states  is  the  possibility  of  the  debtor  state  being  unable  to  repay  its  debt 
and/ or  the  two  states  being  unable  to  strike  upon  agreeable  terms  on  how 
to  settle  the  debt  owed.  The  “best  case”  scenario  in  this  instance  is  that  the 
creditor  nation  would  forgive  the  debt,  which  would  cause  the  creditor 
state  to  lose  creditability  and  creditworthiness  in  the  international  com¬ 
munity  but  would  also  cause  the  creditor  state  to  take  a  loss  on  its  books. 
The  worst  case  is  the  two  states  would  seek  to  resolve  their  differences 
through  force  as  the  citizens  of  the  states  felt  one  side  had  cheated  or  ma¬ 
nipulated  the  trade  relationship  through  scheming. 

The  RMB-USD  peg  could  fathomably  become  a  sore  grievance  in  the 
relationship  and  be  used  as  an  excuse  for  trade  protectionist  measures, 
which  could  potentially  spiral.  Depending  on  the  scale  of  such  a  trade 
war,  the  United  States  could  always  up  the  ante  by  threatening  to  greatly 
devalue  or  default  on  its  debt.  The  United  States  could  also  assign  a  value 
to  lost  trade  through  past  and  current  copyright  and  patent  infringements 
and  “deduct”  it  from  its  China  lOU.  The  Chinese  have  the  option  of  na¬ 
tionalizing  US  investments  in  China,  and  the  United  States  could  freeze 
China’s  US  investments,  similar  to  its  response  to  the  Iran  hostage  crisis. 
These  are  worst  case  scenarios  and,  while  unlikely,  nevertheless  options 
that  have  historically  occurred  on  smaller  scales. 

One  such  occasion  that  had  the  potential  to  become  more  than  a  footnote 
was  the  September  2008  US  government  takeover  of  mortgage  titans  Fred¬ 
die  Mac  and  Fannie  Mae,  in  part  to  reassure  China,  which  had  10  percent 
of  its  GDP  invested  in  them.  If  the  United  States  had  been  unwilling  or  un¬ 
able  to  do  so,  this  would  have  been  a  blow  to  the  economic  relationship  as 
well  as  the  credibility  of  the  United  States  as  a  place  to  invest.  The  irony  in 
this  takeover  is  that  it  places  further  pressure  on  the  federal  budget  deficit, 
the  value  of  the  dollar,  and  therefore  the  value  of  dollar-denominated  debt 
instruments  of  which  China  is  the  largest  holder.  This  particular  incident 
did  not  resolve  any  fundamental  financial  issues  between  the  two  countries 
and  is  one  more  instance  of  Uncle  Sam  plugging  another  hole  in  the  crum¬ 
bling  dike  of  USD  stability,  of  which  China  is  fully  concerned. 

As  Pingfan  Hong  observes,  by  the  late  eighteenth  century,  the  United 
Kingdom  had  developed  an  alternative  product  to  balance  its  trade  deficit 
with  China:  opium.  In  the  current  system,  he  states  tongue-in-cheek,  the 
United  States  has  a  better  alternative:  “the  greenback,  which  is  virtually 
costless  to  print  (and)  China  seems  to  be  delighted  to  keep  accumulating 
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the  greenback,  at  least  so  far.”^^  The  risk  here  for  the  Chinese  as  well  as  the 
Americans  is  that  the  value  of  the  “greenback”  is  not  fixed,  and  a  decline 
in  its  buying  power  through  inflationary  “printing”  measures  presents 
problems  for  both  countries.  For  the  Chinese  this  means  that  some  of  its 
exports  to  the  United  States  were  “freebies,”  since  the  value  of  the  dollar  at 
the  time  of  purchase  and  the  value  of  the  dollar  at  the  time  of  payment  is 
skewed.  For  the  United  States,  the  risk  is  the  dollar  will  lose  its  place  as  the 
primary  currency  in  trade,  although  an  alternative  has  yet  to  appear. 

The  downside  in  holding  foreign-denominated  reserves  entails  the  risk 
that  the  value  of  the  reserve  will  be  depleted  through  inflationary  measures. 
The  debtor  state  will  attempt  to  water  down  its  debt  burden  by  issuing  more 
currency.  Weimar  Germany  is  an  extreme  example,  but  even  the  United 
States  has  been  using  this  method  to  weaken  the  value  of  its  debt,  first  with 
Japan  and  now  with  China.  The  current  literature  overlooks  and  under¬ 
states  this  as  a  source  of  potential  friction  in  Sino-American  relations,  and 
any  friction  between  two  superpowers  is  easily  translated  to  the  question  of 
security.  How  can  antagonistic  relations  between  two  powers  bode  well  for 
peace?  A  default  would  hurt  US  relations  with  all  its  creditors,  especially 
with  China  as  it  is  the  primary  consumer  of  US  debt  and  in  September  of 
2008  passed  Japan  as  the  largest  holder  of  US  debt  (see  table). 

Jan  Nederveen  Pieterse  describes  the  world  economy  as  a  Ponzi  scheme, 
“a  giant  pyramid  selling  scheme  (and)  a  strange  cycle  in  which  trade 
deficits  help  fund  the  US  budget  deficit  and  make  up  for  its  low  savings 
rate.”^°  The  massive  American  debt  is  sustained  by  dollar  surpluses  and 
vendor  financing  in  Japan,  China,  and  East  Asia.  Brad  Setser,  a  fellow  for 
geonomics  at  the  Council  on  Foreign  Relations,  states,  “The  extent  of  US 
dependence  on  only  ten  or  so  central  banks,  most  of  them  in  Asia,  is  stun¬ 
ning.”^  ^  The  following  table  provided  by  the  US  Treasury  Department 
details  the  extent  of  foreign  creditor  holdings  of  US  government  debt. 

The  current  trade  system  is  severely  undermined  by  the  inability  of  the 
United  States  to  act  as  a  primary  support  for  the  system  in  such  matters  as 
lender  of  last  resort.  This  is  self-evident,  given  that  the  United  States  relies 
on  other  nations  to  service  its  own  debts.  Therefore,  any  loans  the  United 
States  gives  are  in  a  sense  loans  other  countries  are  lending  via  the  United 
States  with  the  American  role  being  one  of  a  facade  rather  than  of  any 
substance.  This  inability  can  be  traced  to  the  burgeoning  US  debt  burden 
as  a  result  of  over-consumption  and  over-reliance  on  Chinese  labor  and 
savings,  not  to  mention  US  fiscal  irresponsibility  in  such  areas  as  the  war 
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in  Iraq.  Some  argue,  especially  in  the  West,  that  the  intentional  cap  on  the 
value  of  the  RMB  played  a  part  in  the  Chimerica  trade  imbalance. 

Given  that  the  Current  American-Dominated  Liberal 
System  is  Unsustainable,  How  Will  the  Emergence  of  a 
New  System  Affect  International  Security? 

The  answer  to  the  above  question  can  be  broken  down  by  answering 
the  following  two  and  one-half  questions:  (1)  Is  there  a  link  between  the 
current  American-dominated  liberal  trade  system  and  security?  (2)  What 
other  possible  trade  systems  are  there,  and  do  they  in  any  way  impact  se¬ 
curity?  The  literature  which  explores  world  trade  systems  is  sparse,  and  the 
question  of  trade  system  impact  upon  security  sparser  still.  The  question 
is  invoked  because  it  is  a  valid  component  to  the  other  three  questions  this 
article  addresses. 

Barry  Buzan  most  directly  considers  the  first  question  in  a  1984  article 
for  International  Organization.  He  asserts,  “The  use  of  force  is  influenced 
much  more  powerfully  by  military  and  political  factors  than  by  economic 
ones.”  Based  upon  the  assumption  that  economics  is  “subordinate”  to 
military  and  political  factors,  he  asserts,  “Security  considerations  therefore 
cannot  be  used  convincingly  either  as  a  major  support  for  maintaining 
the  contemporary  (American-dominated)  international  economic  system 
or  as  a  decisive  point  against  moving  toward  a  more  mercantilist  structure 
of  international  economic  relations.”  He  argued  the  misgivings  that  “the 
decline  of  American  hegemony  will  lead  to  a  collapse  of  the  liberal  eco¬ 
nomic  system  and  therefore  to  a  renewed  cycle  of  conflict  and  war”  are 
misplaced,  and  “the  current  liberal  system  does  not  have  to  be  maintained 
for  security  reasons.”^^ 

Buzan’s  argument  that  the  American  liberal  economic  system  does  not 
lead  to  insecurity  was  written  before  the  extreme  imbalances  that  plague 
the  current  system,  and  now  for  the  sake  of  security  the  current  system 
needs  to  be  replaced  because  its  unsustainablity  is  a  source  of  instability  in 
world  society.  This  leads  us  to  the  second  question:  What  are  the  alterna¬ 
tives?  Buzan  offers  an  alternative  system  as  “a  model  for  a  collapsing  liberal 
system”  which  he  labels  a  “benign  version  of  mercantilism.”  He  argues  for 
substantial  self-reliance  in  such  vital  sectors  as  defense,  energy,  and  food. 
“Self-reliance  would  increase  economic  security  by  reducing  such  sources 
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of  international  tension  and  conflict  as  that  which  arose  over  oil  during 
the  1970s  ”33 

There  is  little  chance  Asian  countries  like  China,  India,  and  Japan  could, 
with  their  populations  and  given  resources,  meet  their  own  security  needs 
of  self-reliance.  Even  a  regional  “partner”  like  Australia  can  prove  unreli¬ 
able  or  distrustful  of  Chinese  intentions.  A  case  in  point  is  the  Australian 
government’s  rejection  of  China’s  Chinalco  (its  state-owned  aluminum 
corporation)  $19.5  billion  bid  to  expand  Chinalco’s  existing  9.3  percent 
stake  in  Australia’s  Rio  Tinto  mining  giant  to  18.5  percent.  The  deal  was 
rejected  because  it  had  drawn  stiff  political  opposition  in  Australia,  where 
mineral  riches  have  fueled  the  country’s  prosperity  and  where  some  have 
begun  to  fear  China’s  power  in  the  region.  Chinese  officials,  on  the  other 
hand,  complained  about  the  Australian  government’s  protectionism  and 
nationalism.3^ 

Mark  Beeson,  professor  of  international  politics  at  the  University  of  Bir¬ 
mingham,  conceives  of  the  Washington  consensus  being  replaced  by  the 
Beijing  consensus.  The  United  States,  because  of  its  dominant  economy 
and  political  clout,  was  able  to  levy  neo-liberal  policy  prescriptions  under 
the  rubric  of  the  Washington  consensus.  Now,  he  maintains,  there  is  an 
alternative  Beijing  consensus  emerging  around  China’s  “pragmatic  state¬ 
centric  approach  to  development”  and  reinforced  by  China’s  “material  in¬ 
fluence  and  ideational  appeal.”33  If  indeed  the  Washington  consensus  is 
usurped  by  a  Beijing  consensus,  how  would  a  larger  Chinese  role  unfold 
and  impact  the  world? 

The  next  section  explores  the  possibility  of  a  growing  Chinese  role  as  a 
source  of  stability  and  leadership  in  the  economic  system  and  the  willing¬ 
ness  of  other  nations  to  accept  such  a  role.  Kindleberger  argues  the  system 
needs  an  underwriter  to  “provide  a  market  for  distress  goods,  a  steady  if  not 
countercyclical  flow  of  capital,  and  a  rediscount  mechanism  for  providing 
liquidity,”  as  well  as  to  “manage,  in  some  degree,  the  structure  of  foreign 
exchange  rates,  and  provide  a  degree  of  coordination  of  domestic  mone¬ 
tary  policies.”3‘^  Perhaps  such  a  role  can  be  played  by  China,  but  as  Pingfan 
Hong,  UN  principle  economic  affairs  officer  and  chief  for  global  economic 
monitoring,  states  cautiously,  “Hopefully,  the  rise  of  China  won’t  generate 
as  many  grave  international  clashes  as  China  suffered  when  it  converged 
with  the  developed  world  for  the  first  time  a  few  centuries  ago  .”3^ 
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What  World  Economic  Leadership 
Role  is  Emerging  as  China’s  Absolute  and 
Relative  Economic  Position  Increases? 

The  early  twenty-first  century  is  witness  to  a  new  tide  of  global  leader¬ 
ship  change  as  the  US  position  of  economic  strength  wanes  and  China’s 
expands.  Barry  Gills,  professor  of  global  politics  at  Newcastle  University, 
observes  the  current  liberal  trade  system  “as  a  whole  is  certainly  not  static 
.  .  .  (it)  is  fully  capable  of  undergoing  very  important  historical  changes 
and  adaptations  .  .  .  the  present  ‘globalized  capitalism’  is  no  exception.”^^ 
The  fundamental  changes  within  the  liberal  trade  regime  that  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  manifest  themselves  have  their  beginnings  in  the  later  part  of  the 
1980s  when  China,  as  well  as  Russia  and  India,  began  economic  liberaliza¬ 
tion  and  integration  in  earnest. 

China  was  a  new  entrant  in  a  field  of  well-established,  liberalized,  com¬ 
petitive  economies.  China  joined  this  liberal  global  trade  system,  not  be¬ 
cause  it  agreed  with  the  concept  of  free  trade  and  consumer  choice  in  prin¬ 
ciple,  but  because  it  saw  it  as  a  mean  to  ends;  hence  Deng’s  famous  line, 
“it  doesn’t  matter  what  color  the  cat  is  so  long  as  it  catches  mice.”  The  cat 
in  this  case  is  the  US-dominated  liberal  trade  system,  and  the  mice  access 
to  technology  and  capital,  the  basic  building  blocks  of  development  and 
security  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 

China  has  been  wildly  successful  in  its  goal  of  catching  mice  via  the 
metaphorical  “black”  cat  of  “bourgeois  capitalist-roader”  trade.  The  suc¬ 
cess  of  China  within  the  system  is  all  the  more  remarkable  when  one  con¬ 
siders  the  speed  of  its  rise  from  a  trade  recluse  to  becoming  the  primary 
creditor  of  the  United  States  within  two  decades.  Further,  the  system  in 
which  China  thrived  is  not  a  system  that  is  particularly  selfless  towards 
developing  countries.  It  is  a  system  based  upon  the  principle  of  market 
efficiency  and  competition  for  resources,  markets,  and  labor. 

Buzan  states,  “The  inherent  inequity  of  the  liberal  market  .  .  .  favors 
established  strength  over  new  entrants  ...  so  that  mercantilism  becomes 
a  strategy  not  against  the  liberal  logic  itself,  but  against  the  self-interested 
use  of  that  logic  by  those  already  in  a  strong  position  within  the  system.”^^ 
The  Chinese  approach  to  the  system  has  been  mercantilist,  but  this  may 
change  as  it  moves  from  being  a  periphery  nation  to  a  central  one  within 
the  system.  Here  one  can  draw  interesting  comparisons  between  China  and 
its  neighbor  Japan,  but  this  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  article.  Suffice  it  to 
say,  both  have  used  various  means  to  protect  local  markets  (e.g.,  non-trade 
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barriers  such  as  arbitrary  legislation  against  foreign  competitors),  but  China 
arguably  seeks  a  larger  more  influential  role  in  the  world  than  Japan. 

Chinese  scholars  and  commentators  have  been  proclaiming  aspirations 
of  how  China  should  use  the  current  economic  crisis  to  boost  its  strate¬ 
gic  influence.  The  Economist  notes  that  an  article  in  Economic  Reference,  a 
journal  published  by  a  Chinese  government  think  tank,  maintains  the  cri¬ 
sis  will  “severely  weaken  the  economic,  political,  military  and  diplomatic 
power  of  developed  countries”  and  this  provides  China  with  an  “historic 
opportunity”  to  “strengthen  its  position.”^®  A  strengthened,  more  involved 
China  in  itself  can  be  a  welcome  development,  provided  that  it  is  “peace¬ 
ful”  not  only  in  rhetoric.  That  China,  in  spite  of  its  policy  of  never  taking 
the  lead  SM),  has  global  ambitions  is  the  world’s  worst-kept  secret 

and  could  potentially  be  a  positive  development  so  long  as  the  national¬ 
ists  are  not  able  to  influence  policy  on  issues  such  as  Taiwan.  If  and  when 
China  does  decide  to  take  the  lead,  what  can  we  expect  of  such  leadership 
in  the  flckle  world  of  global  economics? 

Rosemary  Foot  remarks  that  at  the  16th  Party  Conference,  “Hu  Jintao 
moved  on  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  economic  globalization,  the 
multidimensional  nature  of  security,  and  the  need  to  recognize  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  the  great  powers,  including  China,  for  maintaining  global 
order.”^^  If  one  understands  “maintaining  global  order”  to  mean  avoiding 
conflict  over  issues  such  as  Taiwan,  then  this  would  be  a  welcome  role  for 
China  to  fulflll.  However  if  “maintaining  global  order”  means  establish¬ 
ing  a  global  order  that  jives  with  the  nationalists  in  China,  then  any  such 
“order”  will  entail  disorder. 

Martin  Jacques  is  confldent  (not  surprising  given  the  title  of  his  book) 
that  China  will  translate  its  economic  wealth  to  other  outlets  of  power 
projection.  He  states,  “Rising  powers  in  time  invariably  use  their  new¬ 
found  economic  strength  for  wider  political,  cultural  and  military  ends. 
That  is  what  being  a  hegemonic  power  involves,  and  China  will  surely 
become  one.”  He  envisions  the  resurrection  of  the  Chinese  tributary  sys¬ 
tem  as  a  future  paradigm  in  international  relations.  Tributary  relation¬ 
ships  with  China  involved  “neighboring  states  acknowledg[ing]  China’s 
cultural  superiority  and  its  overwhelming  power  by  paying  tribute  to  the 
Middle  Kingdom  in  return  for  benevolence  and  protection.”^^  However, 
the  concept  of  a  newly  revived  Chinese  tributary  system  is  ambiguous, 
lacks  evidence,  and  is  characteristically  underdeveloped  when  posited 
as  a  future  model  of  Chinese  leadership.  Other  than  the  revolutionary 
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recommendation  that  the  non-Chinese  world  become  China’s  vassal,  how 
else  may  China  use  its  influence  in  the  world? 

The  ambitions  of  the  Chinese  and  their  leaders  to  see  China  rise  is  in  it¬ 
self  a  natural  and  respectable  goal  of  any  people.  However,  the  question  is 
Will  this  rise  be  one  of  integration  and  make  the  world  a  more  harmonious 
place  or  one  of  selflsh  nationalism  and  conflict?  The  answer  depends  in  no 
small  part  upon  the  influence  or  lack  thereof  of  those  of  the  nationalistic 
bent.  One  should  not  pretend  to  use  the  opinions  of  a  few  nationalists  to 
determine  the  direction  or  nature  of  China’s  greater  role  in  shaping  world 
affairs,  but  it  would  be  rash  to  disregard  these  views,  especially  when  they 
are  coming  from  within  the  government.  Further,  the  momentum  of  na¬ 
tionalistic  sentiment  in  China  shows  no  sign  of  diminishing. 

Typical  of  this  hawkish  movement  are  the  positions  of  Luo  Shou  and 
Wang  Guifang,  of  the  Military  Sciences  Institute  Strategy  Research  Divi¬ 
sion,  who  articulate  three  stages  to  China’s  rise,  which  to  non-Chinese 
(including  Taiwan)  are  far  from  benign.  They  state  that  in  the  first  stage 
China  will  “construct  a  secure  surrounding  environment  (by)  the  integrity 
of  state  sovereignty  and  the  national  territory  not  becoming  even  more 
split.”  The  second  stage  requires  moving  beyond  the  Asian  region  to  de¬ 
velop  “a  global  security  environment  more  beneficial  to  China’s  interests 
by  expanding  our  international  space  and  realizing  the  unification  of  our 
fatherland.”  When  China  enters  the  third  stage,  which  is  expected  to  be 
towards  the  middle  of  the  century,  it  “will  have  joined  the  ranks  of  the 
world’s  supreme  powers.  Its  primary  task  will  then  be  to  plan  and  operate 
a  new  international  political  and  economic  order  that  can  universally  be 
accepted  by  international  society.”^^ 

In  other  words,  according  to  the  above  statements,  some  in  China  see 
the  unification  of  Taiwan  as  a  prerequisite  to  becoming  an  architect  in 
a  new  global  political  and  economic  order.  It  is  this  narrow  view  of  the 
nationalists  that  could  prevent  China  from  becoming  a  world  leader.  Ar¬ 
guably,  the  views  of  these  two  men  are  not  shared  by  most  Chinese,  but  it 
is  positively  not  an  uncommon  view  in  China  either.  What  leadership  is 
possible  without  some  sort  of  willingness  on  the  part  of  other  nations  to 
grant  China  such  a  leadership  role?  Leadership  is  not  wholly  the  preroga¬ 
tive  of  the  willing  leader  but  also  the  prerogative  of  those  being  led.  Any 
use  of  hard  power  will  hurt  any  gains  in  soft  power,  as  was  the  United 
States’  experience  in  both  Vietnam  and  Iraq. 
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In  2003  at  the  South-North  Leaders  Dialogue  in  Evian,  France,  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  a  slight  world  economic  downturn,  Chinese  president  Hu  Jin- 
tao  ironically  stated  there  was  a  need  to 

promote  the  establishment  of  a  new  world  economic  order,  and  stronger  support 
for  enriching  the  South-North  cooperation. . . .  Developed  countries  should  fulfill 
their  due  responsibilities  and  obligations  by  further  opening  markets,  eliminating 
trade  barriers  and  practically  meeting  their  commitments  to  increase  financial  and 
technical  support,  debt  relief  .  .  .  Developed  countries  are  vitally  influential  in 
global  and  regional  economic  development,  they  should  adopt  practical  and  effec¬ 
tive  financial  and  monetary  policies  to  carry  on  necessary  structural  reform,  boost 
domestic  demand,  increase  imports  and  rebuild  market  confidence,  in  order  to 
play  an  active  role  in  promoting  global  economic  growth. 

The  irony  in  his  statement  is  that  the  advice  he  had  given  for  the  North 
in  2003  is  precisely  the  same  advice  the  North  was  giving  to  the  South  by 
2009.  In  fact,  it  was  the  Norths  “domestic  demands”  and  “imports”  that 
have  created  the  economic  imbalance.  Perhaps  China’s  leaders  will  finally 
seek  to  create  opportunities  to  increase  domestic  demand  of  Northern 
products.  The  devil  of  course  is  in  the  details,  because  much  of  the  in¬ 
trinsic  value  of  Northern  products  is  in  their  R&D,  such  as  patents  and 
copyrights,  rather  than  the  manual  labor.  Furthermore,  the  Chinese  are 
more  interested  in  pursuing  financial  statecraft  by  purchasing  strategic 
assets  through  bodies  such  as  the  China  Investment  Corporation  (CIC) 
rather  than  issuing  consumer  vouchers  for  the  average  Chinese  to  use  up 
some  of  those  excess  foreign  reserves  for  products  that  help  employ  people 
and  create  more  balance  in  the  trade  system. 

Buzan  maintains,  “If  the  key  to  economic  security  on  the  state  level  is  the 
position  of  the  state  within  the  international  networks  of  trade  production 
and  finance,  then,  the  key  at  the  system  level  is  the  stability  of  the  whole 
network  of  market  relations  itself.”^^  The  mammoth  task  of  maintaining 
the  stability  of  the  trade  network  is  well  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  United 
States,  which  is  no  longer  able  to  provide  this  service  and  therefore  abso¬ 
lutely  needs  and  should  welcome  a  much  greater  Chinese  role  in  stabilizing 
the  trade  system.  If  only  China’s  nationalistic  and  mercantilist  ambitions 
are  far  beneath  the  greater  need  to  lead  and  mold  a  new  economic  order. 

Conclusion 

A  greater  Chinese  role  may  not  look  like  the  US-dominated  system 
that  has  been  operating  for  the  past  century.  It  probably  will  not  look  like 
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Buzan’s  proposal  of  a  benign  mercantilist  system  either.  The  alternative  to 
a  healthier,  more  sustainable  trade  system  is  greater  instability  and  conflict, 
and  in  the  words  of  Leonhardt,  “It’s  not  especially  pleasant  to  think  about 
what  the  global  economy  will  look  like  if  China  and  the  United  States  fail 
to  flx  their  dysfunctional  relationship.”^*^  For  the  United  States,  this  means 
some  drastic  flscal  belt  tightening  at  all  levels  of  society  and  a  willingness 
to  play  a  smaller  role  in  world  affairs  that  reflects  its  weaker  relative  slice 
of  the  global  economic  pie,  severe  flnancial  indebtedness,  and  a  moderate 
loss  of  economic  credibility.  For  China  this  means  taking  a  more  active 
leadership  role  that  minimizes  Sino-centric  relative  gains,  especially  in  its 
neighborhood,  and  prioritizes  absolute  gains  for  all. 

A  peaceful,  prosperous,  and  aye,  a  free  China  which  respects  the  rights 
of  its  citizens  and  its  neighbors  would  be  welcome.  A  peaceful  transfor¬ 
mation  of  international  society  from  one  dominated  or  controlled  by 
the  West,  particularly  the  United  States,  would  require  the  acceptance 
of  said  powers  to  recognize  “the  need  to  coexist  in  an  equal  and  reason¬ 
able  manner  with  newly  rising  non-Western  states.”'^^  Li  Jidong 
^),  a  lecturer  at  the  International  Politics  Research  Center  of  the  PLAs 
Foreign  Languages  Institute  has  an  optimistic  vision  for  China  and  the 
world,  “When  a  country’s  national  material  power  increases,  its  culture 
naturally  becomes  an  object  of  imitation.”'^^  Therefore,  when  China’s  eco¬ 
nomic  power  continues  to  increase,  its  potential  to  highlight  its  soft  power 
will  also  automatically  simultaneously  increase.  Note  here  that  economic 
increase  leads  to  the  ability  or  option  to  increase  soft  power  but  not  inevi¬ 
tably  to  an  increase  in  absolute  soft  power.  This  depends  on  how  China 
exercises  and  projects  its  economic  might. 

China’s  economic  power  is  a  double-edged  sword  when  speaking  of  soft 
power.  Martin  Jacques  ascertains,  “Wealth  and  economic  strength  are  pre¬ 
conditions  for  the  exercise  of  soft  power  and  cultural  influence.”^^  While 
economic  power  is  a  precondition,  it  is  not  the  only  condition.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  in  response  to  the  low  RMB  (as  it  is  pegged  to  the  long-term  weak¬ 
ening  USD)  and  the  pressure  Chinese  exports  place  on  the  products  of  its 
export-oriented  neighbors,  Michael  Wines  notes  that  China  “is  flnding 
it  harder  to  cast  itself  as  a  friendly  alternative  to  an  imperious  American 
superpower.  .  .  .  (To)  many  in  Asia,  it  is  the  new  colossus.”^®  Further¬ 
more,  the  economic  success  of  the  Chinese,  including  overseas  Chinese, 
can  breed  resentment,  such  as  the  ethnic  riots  in  Milan  in  April  2007.  The 
riots  were  initially  sparked  over  a  traffic  flne  given  over  the  protests  of  a 
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Chinese  merchant,  but  the  escalation  was  fueled  by  the  fury  of  Italians 
who  complained  Italian  retail  stores  were  being  squeezed  out  by  Chinese 
merchants  who  opened  wholesale  distribution  operations  for  goods  flood¬ 
ing  in  from  China. 

However,  wielding  economic  power  and  with  it  the  perk  of  soft  power 
is  incomplete  without  the  will  to  exercise  political  power  in  the  form  of 
leadership  on  key  issues.  Andrew  Browne  writes  there  is  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  and  its  allies  hope  that  “China  will  use  its  new  strategic  heft 
(and)  deft  touch  to  help  resolve  .  .  .  security  issues  (but)  China  has  resisted 
tougher  sanctions  against  a  country  that  is  its  second-largest  oil  supplier,” 
in  reference  to  Iran,  which  he  posits  is  “the  biggest  test  to  date  of  China’s 
willingness  to  lead.”^^  As  it  is,  China’s  interests  are  its  own  interests,  and 
actively  engaging  in  matters  regarded  as  US  or  European  priorities  is  not 
the  way  China  is  inclined  to  involve  itself,  much  less  lead. 

Colonels  Geis  and  Holt  in  conclusion  to  their  assessment  of  the  rise  of 
China  prescribe  for  Sino-US  relations  a  “comprehensive  plan”  that  must 
be  “designed,  resourced,  and  executed”  with  the  China  of  2030  in  mind.^^ 
This  is  sound  advice  that  would  be  all  the  more  applicable  if  we  could 
put  our  Anger  on  what  the  world  leadership  role  of  China  a  few  decades 
from  now  would  entail.  Let  us  hope  the  China  of  2030  is  less  focused  on 
advancing  only  its  own  narrow  economic  interests  and  uses  its  newfound 
economic  and  soft  power  to  spearhead  and  foster  economic  prosperity  in 
the  twenty-flrst  century  as  the  United  States  managed  to  do  fairly  success¬ 
fully  in  the  twentieth.  BRCIk. 
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Security  Assistance,  Surrogate  Armies, 
and  the  Pursuit  of  US  Interests  in 
Sub-Saharan  Africa 

Shawn  T.  Cochran,  Major,  USAF 

Creating  the  US  Africa  Command  (AFRICOM)  reflects  a  growing 
recognition  of  US  strategic  interests  in  Africa  and  of  a  need  to  influence 
more  effectively  the  security  environment  to  protect  and  promote  these 
interests^  AFRICOM  also  symbolizes,  perhaps  unintentionally,  a  new 
level  of  US  commitment  and  identifles  the  United  States  as  a  signiflcant 
stakeholder  in  Africa.  Still,  the  United  States  has  no  desire  for  a  more 
direct  military  role  in  the  region.  Contrary  to  the  fears  of  many,  the  new 
command  does  not  imply  a  militarization  of  US  policy,  nor  does  it  rep¬ 
resent  an  insidious  step  toward  a  buildup  of  US  troops  on  African  soil. 
Establishing  an  unofficial  metric,  a  Department  of  Defense  (DoD)  official 
stated  recently  that  the  United  States  could  consider  AFRICOM  a  success 
if  it  “keeps  American  troops  out  of  Africa  for  the  next  50  years  For  the 
United  States,  security  assistance  Alls  this  gap  between  strategic  commit¬ 
ment  and  aversion  to  military  intervention.  Accordingly,  “a  large  part  of 
AFRICOM’s  mandate  will  be  to  build  the  indigenous  capacity  of  African 
defense  forces,”  and  the  command  will  “concentrate  much  of  its  energies 
and  resources  on  training  and  assistance  to  professionalize  local  militaries 
so  that  they  can  better  ensure  stability  and  security  on  the  continent.”^  In 
the  words  of  a  senior  US  military  officer  assigned  to  AFRICOM,  the  United 
States  seeks  to  enhance  regional  military  forces  because,  “We  don’t  want  to 
see  our  guys  going  in  and  getting  whacked  .  .  .  We  want  Africans  to  go  in.”^ 
AFRICOM’s  focus  on  security  assistance  should  lead  one  to  consider 
whether  such  programs,  as  prescribed  by  current  policy,  are  an  effective 
hedge  against  more-direct  US  military  involvement.  Such  a  question  is 
particularly  relevant  to  the  near  future  of  US  military  strategy  in  Africa, 
given  the  US  government’s  avowed  support  of  the  African  Standby  Force 
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(ASF),  which  is  expected  to  be  operational  by  2010,  as  well  as  the  recent 
extension  of  Section  1206  (nontraditional  security  assistance)  funding 
authority  to  the  DoD  through  fiscal  year  2011.  This  article  addresses  the 
issue  predominantly  by  exploring,  within  the  context  of  Africa,  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  security  assistance  and  surrogate  force.  It  suggests  that  such 
a  perspective,  rooted  in  the  broader  concepts  of  agency  theory,  may  add 
value  beyond  the  more  traditional  logic  of  partner  capacity  building.  It 
concludes  that  the  efficacy  of  security  assistance  strategy  derives  largely 
from  how  it  translates  the  donor-recipient  relationship  into  a  sponsor- 
surrogate  relationship. 

After  expanding  upon  the  linkage  between  security  assistance  and  sur¬ 
rogate  force,  the  article  examines  two  case  studies:  the  2003  interven¬ 
tion  of  Nigeria  and  the  Economic  Community  of  West  African  States 
(ECOWAS)  in  Liberia  and  the  2006-2008  intervention  of  Ethiopia  and 
the  African  Union  (AU)  in  Somalia.  These  specific  cases  are  germane  for 
a  number  of  reasons.  Eirst,  they  represent  the  two  predominant  strands 
of  US  security  policy  in  Africa:  peace-support  operations  (Liberia)  and 
counterterrorism  (Somalia).  In  each  case,  the  intervention  was  preceded 
by  a  period  of  significant  and  focused  US  security  assistance  to  key  actors. 
Einally,  in  each  situation,  the  United  States  was  under  a  somewhat  unique 
pressure  to  become  involved  militarily,  yet  sought  other  alternatives,  pri¬ 
marily  in  the  form  of  surrogate  force.  The  associated  analysis  attempts  to 
identify  the  nature  and  causes  of  divergence  between  donor  expectations 
and  preferences  on  one  hand  and  recipient  performance  on  the  other.  It 
then  examines  the  viability  of  donor  attempts  to  shape  recipient  behavior 
and  thus  achieve  a  desired  security  outcome. 

Security  Assistance  and  Surrogate  Force 

Until  the  mid  1 970s,  US  policy  makers  used  the  terms  military  assistance 
and  military  aid  generically  for  all  transfers  of  military  weapons,  equip¬ 
ment,  and  training  to  recipient  governments.  In  1976,  Congress  amended 
the  Eoreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  introducing  the  label  “security  as¬ 
sistance”  to  include  military  assistance  as  well  as  other  related  programs. 
The  legislation  “shifted  official  terminology  to  usage  of  the  term  security 
assistance  in  preference  to  military  assistance  to  include  the  political  and 
economic  aspects,  as  well  as  military  aspects,  of  arms  transfers.”^  Today, 
the  DoD  defines  security  assistance  as  a  group  of  programs,  authorized  by 
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law,  by  which  the  United  States  “provides  defense  articles,  military  train¬ 
ing,  and  other  defense  related  services,  by  grant,  loan,  credit,  or  cash  sales 
in  furtherance  of  national  policies  and  objectives.”'^ 

There  is  no  official  DoD  definition  for  surrogate  force,  the  second  key 
concept.  For  many,  the  term  proxy  may  be  more  familiar.  Within  the  mili¬ 
tary  realm,  the  terms  proxy  and  surrogate  are  largely  interchangeable.  The 
use  here  of  the  latter  reflects  a  desire  to  establish  a  degree  of  distance  from 
the  related,  yet  viscerally  more  contentious,  concept  of  proxy  war.  Given 
the  African  experience,  any  allusion  to  proxy  war  will  likely  elicit  recol¬ 
lections  of  how  external  powers,  both  in  the  colonial  and  Cold  War  eras, 
competed  by  initiating,  escalating,  and  exploiting  local  conflicts.^  Today, 
many  who  wish  to  denigrate  a  given  foreign  policy  in  Africa  simply  apply 
the  label  “proxy  war”  for  dramatic  effect.^ 

In  his  study  of  Soviet  Third-World  strategy  during  the  Cold  War,  Alvin 
Rubenstein  suggests: 

In  foreign  policy,  the  term  surrogate  (literally  one  who  fills  the  role  of  another) 
indicates  a  function  in  the  relationship  between  two  governments,  in  which  gov¬ 
ernment  A,  the  surrogate,  defers  to  the  preferences  of  government  B  and  acts  on 
its  behalf  or  in  support  of  its  policy  in  pursuance  of  shared  though  not  necessarily 
identical  goals  and  in  circumstances  that  otherwise  might  require  B  to  assume 
higher  costs  and/or  risks. ^ 

This  definition  provides  a  useful  starting  point  but  limits  unnecessarily 
the  concept  to  relationships  between  governments.  Over  the  past  several 
decades,  the  United  States  has  demonstrated  a  proclivity  for  the  use  of 
both  state  and  nonstate  surrogates. Despite  this  widespread  application, 
US  defense  publications  provide  only  tangential  reference  to  the  subject. 
In  its  definition  of  unconventional  warfare.  Joint  Publication  1-02,  DoD 
Dictionary  of  Military  and  Associated  Terms,  includes  operations  “con¬ 
ducted  through,  with,  or  by  indigenous  or  surrogate  forces  who  are  orga¬ 
nized,  trained,  equipped,  supported,  and  directed  in  varying  degrees  by  an 
external  source.” Although  vague,  this  latter  source  adds  an  important 
element  to  Rubenstein’s  characterization  by  emphasizing  the  idea  of  a  mu¬ 
tually  beneficial  relationship.  The  surrogate  acts  on  behalf  of  government 
B,  but  in  addition,  government  B  supports  and  enables  the  surrogate. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  article,  a  surrogate  force  is  defined  as  an  organiza¬ 
tion  that  serves  the  needs  or  interests  of  a  secondary  actor — the  sponsor — by 
employing  military  power  in  place  of  the  sponsor’s  own  forces.  Implicit 
within  this  definition  is  the  requirement  for  the  sponsor  to  fund,  equip. 
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train,  or  otherwise  support  the  surrogate.  The  sponsor  also  must  exercise 
at  least  some  form  of  control  or  influence  over  the  surrogate.  This  control, 
however,  is  never  absolute.  In  many  cases,  it  is  tentative  at  best.  As 
Rubenstein  explains,  “Whereas  surrogates  may  connote  subordination  and 
dependence,  in  practice  they  cover  a  range  of  relationships.”^^  From  a  defi¬ 
nitional  standpoint,  there  must  be  some  congruence  of  interests  between 
the  surrogate  and  sponsor  beyond  financial  considerations.  This  does  not 
preclude  differing  or  competing  objectives,  but  the  surrogate  does  not  act 
solely  for  monetary  gain  or  purely  in  response  to  coercion.  Finally,  one 
must  recognize  that  the  sponsor-surrogate  relationship  does  not  represent 
a  formal  agreement  and  thus  differs  distinctly  from  an  alliance. 

In  his  1950s  analysis  of  foreign  aid,  George  Liska  introduced  a  categorical 
distinction  between  creative  and  acquisitive  assistance  programs.  Creative 
aid,  even  of  a  military  variety,  focuses  on  the  socioeconomic  development 
of  a  recipient  without  being  tied  to  any  specific  strategic  objective  of  the 
donor.  It  is  “not  primarily  intended  to  acquire  anything,  at  least  not  im¬ 
mediately;  it  is  extended  in  the  hope  that  it  will  favorably  affect  the  eco¬ 
nomic  and  political  development  of  the  recipient  country.”  On  the  other 
hand,  a  donor  will  utilize  acquisitive  aid  to  “win  a  comparatively  specific 
advantage”  or  to  “acquire”  an  asset.  In  further  defining  the  nature  of  the 
latter,  Liska  postulates. 

In  the  case  of  acquisitive  aid  the  recipient’s  performance  substitutes  directly  for 
action  by  the  donor.  The  donor  either  does  not  expect  to  act  at  all  or  would  have 
to  act  “more”  or  “differently”  if  he  could  not  anticipate  the  performance  of  the 
recipient.  .  .  .  The  case  is  clearest  where  military  and  economic  aid  are  intended 
to  help  the  recipient  maintain  an  army  for  local  self-defense,  so  that  the  United 
States  does  not  have  to  participate  with  troops  or  need  involve  only  a  correspond- 
ingly  smaller  number  of  troops. 

This  passage  highlights  the  basic  linkage  between  security  assistance  and 
surrogate  force.  A  similar  perspective  is  pervasive  to,  although  not  neces¬ 
sarily  articulated  within,  justification  for  US  security  assistance  funding. 

Proponents  of  US  security  assistance  cite  a  number  of  program  bene¬ 
fits. Most  justifications  share  the  common  theme  of  economy  of  force. 
Calling  for  a  dramatic  increase  in  security  assistance  funding  during  the 
Reagan  years.  Secretary  of  State  Alexander  Haig  claimed,  “As  we  strengthen 
these  states,  we  strengthen  ourselves  ...  we  can  do  so  more  effectively  and 
frequently  at  less  cost.”^*^  In  1985,  Secretary  of  Defense  Caspar  Weinberger 
testified  to  Congress  that  security  assistance  serves  to  “ease  the  financial 
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and  logistical  burden  of  our  global  security  interests  More  specifically, 
the  achievement  of  economy  through  security  assistance  stems  from  a  re¬ 
duction  in  the  requirement  for  more  financially  and  politically  costly  US 
military  intervention.  Continuing  his  testimony,  Weinberger  explained, 
“If  effective,  our  programs  help  reduce  the  likelihood  that  US  forces  will 
be  called  upon  to  intervene  on  behalf  of  friendly  or  allied  countries  shar¬ 
ing  common  security  interests.”^^  James  Buckley,  undersecretary  of  state 
for  security  assistance  and  technology  during  the  same  period,  argued  that 
the  programs  “bolster  the  military  capabilities  of  our  friends  and  allies, 
permitting  them  in  some  cases  to  undertake  responsibilities  which  other¬ 
wise  we  ourselves  might  have  to  assume.”^^  More  recently,  and  reffecting 
more  specifically  on  the  benefits  of  US  security  assistance  to  Africa,  Cong. 
Ike  Skelton  explained. 

In  the  Global  War  on  Terror,  we  need  all  of  the  help  we  can  find.  Where  nations 
are  willing  to  pony  up  resources,  especially  in  terms  of  available  troops,  then  we 
should  do  all  we  can  to  make  sure  that  they  are  as  well  trained  and  well  equipped 
as  we  can  make  them.  Clearly  no  one  is  better  suited  to  patrol  the  ungoverned 
spaces  in  Africa  than  the  Africans.  .  .  .  Not  only  will  they  be  more  effective  than 
we  could  ever  be,  but  it  will  also  relieve  at  least  some  of  the  demand  to  deploy  our 
own  troops. 

Mirroring  Liska’s  logic,  Weinberger,  Buckley,  and  Skelton  advocated 
security  assistance  as  a  means  of  enabling  other  actors  to  take  the  place  of 
US  forces.  They  were,  essentially,  espousing  the  linkage  between  security 
assistance  and  surrogate  force. 

Terminology  often  obscures  this  key  relationship.  US  policy  makers 
and  defense  personnel  alike  speak  regularly  in  terms  of  “building  partner 
capacity.”  The  dialogue  surrounding  the  standup  of  AFRICOM  certainly 
follows  this  trend.  This  is  probably  more  palatable  than  the  notion  of 
developing  surrogates,  but  the  palatability  comes  with  a  downside.  Bertil 
Duner  outlines  the  three  dimensions  of  a  surrogate  relationship  as  com¬ 
patibility  of  interests,  material  support,  and  power.^^  Of  the  three,  power, 
or  infiuence,  exerted  by  the  sponsor  is  most  critical.  For  Duner,  whether 
or  not  a  state  has  acted  as  a  surrogate  “can  best  be  regarded  as  a  question  of 
whether  it  has  been  subjected  to  the  exercise  of  power  by  some  other  state; 
whether  it  has  been  pressured  to  intervening.”  A  partner,  on  the  other 
hand,  receives  material  support  yet  is  in  no  way  pressured  or  infiuenced 
by  the  donor  to  intervene. By  analyzing,  strategizing,  and  implementing 
security  assistance  in  terms  of  a  partnership  instead  of  a  sponsor-surrogate 
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relationship,  one  is  perhaps  more  likely  to  marginalize  the  critical,  albeit 
controversial,  factor  of  donor  influence  and  control. 

Such  marginalization  may  affect  adversely  the  degree  to  which  security 
assistance  programs  achieve  US  objectives.  According  to  William  Mott, 
“Throughout  the  Cold  War,  Americans  persisted  in  the  obsessive  convic¬ 
tion  that  arms  transfers  .  .  .  would  provide  pervasive  US  political  influence 
on  recipient  policy”  and  create  automatically  “decisive  leverage  on  recipient 
behavior.”  Washington  policy  makers  assumed  a  degree  of  US  control  in¬ 
herent  in  the  provision  of  security  assistance  and  “expected  strategic  and 
diplomatic  loyalty  and  even  military  service  from  US  recipients  This 
assumption  was,  in  many  cases,  flawed.  Failing  to  address  adequately  the 
issue  of  donor  influence,  Washington  “was  never  able  to  create  the  conver¬ 
gence  of  recipient  aims  to  achieve  US  aims.”^^  Instead  of  shaping  recipient 
behavior  and  use  of  military  force  as  hoped,  security  assistance  became  “at 
best  a  precedent  and  argument  for  continued  aid,  and  at  worst  a  resource 
at  the  disposition  of  the  recipient  for  domestic  or  external  use  regardless 
of  the  stated  purpose  for  which  given.”^^ 

The  key  point  here  is  that  capacity  building,  in  many  circumstances,  may 
not  be  enough.  The  United  States  cannot  assume  that  the  mere  granting 
of  security  assistance — what  Duner  categorizes  as  material  support — will 
shape  automatically  recipient  behavior  or  that  the  resultant  capacity  will 
necessarily  be  utilized  in  a  manner  that  best  supports  US  interests.  Duner 
is  correct  in  referring  to  any  such  assumption  as  “a  very  shallow  notion.”^*^ 
Addressing  security  assistance  from  a  mind-set  of  surrogate  force  develop¬ 
ment  as  opposed  to  partner  capacity  building  highlights  the  critical  need, 
particularly  in  the  absence  of  formal  alliances,  for  donor  influence  associ¬ 
ated  with  donor  material  support. 

This  approach  to  security  assistance  lends  itself  readily  to  the  broader 
theoretical  framework  of  agency  theory.  As  cited  above,  “In  the  case  of 
acquisitive  aid  the  recipient’s  performance  substitutes  directly  for  action 
by  the  donor.  The  donor  either  does  not  expect  to  act  at  all  or  would  have 
to  act  ‘more’  or  ‘differently’  if  he  could  not  anticipate  the  performance  of 
the  recipient.”  Agency  theory,  in  turn,  addresses  the  ubiquitous  yet  com¬ 
plex  relationships  in  which  one  party,  the  agent,  acts  on  behalf  of  another, 
the  principal. Thus,  to  the  degree  that  security  assistance  falls  within 
the  acquisitive  category,  the  core  concepts  of  agency  theory  become  more 
germane.  The  following  analysis  of  US  security  assistance  strategy  in  Africa 
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relies  substantially  on  these  concepts.  Within  this  analysis,  the  sponsor 
and  surrogate  assume  the  roles,  respectively,  of  principal  and  agent. 

There  has  been  little  shortage  of  instability  and  conflict  in  Africa  over 
the  past  decade.  In  most  cases,  the  United  States  has  chosen  to  remain  a 
concerned  observer — ^just  another  member,  albeit  an  influential  one,  of 
the  amorphous  international  community.  On  rare  occasion,  certain  facets 
of  a  conflict  serve  to  drive  the  United  States  into  a  more  active  leadership 
role  and  pressure  it  to  consider  more  seriously  the  application  of  military 
power.  While  relatively  uncommon,  it  is  in  such  situations  that  the  con¬ 
cept  of  surrogate  force  is  most  relevant  and  the  linkage  to  security  assis¬ 
tance  becomes  most  vital.  The  two  cases  presented  below  reside  generally 
within  this  category.  Each  points  to  a  degree  of  success  in  the  utilization  of 
surrogate  force  and  to  the  value  of  US  security  assistance  programs  while 
at  the  same  time  illustrating  readily  the  truism  that  agency  is  rarely,  if 
ever,  perfect. 


Case  I :  Intervention  of  Nigeria  and 
ECOWAS  in  Liberia,  2003 

The  Liberian  elections  of  1997  brought  rebel  leader  Charles  Taylor  to 
power  and  resulted  in  a  short  period  of  relative  stability  in  the  nation.  Within 
a  couple  of  years,  however,  a  new  bout  of  internal  flghting  emerged  in 
response  to  the  abuses  of  the  Taylor  regime.  The  resumed  civil  war  in  Li¬ 
beria  Anally  came  under  the  international  spotlight  in  early  June  2003  as 
the  insurgent  group  Liberians  United  for  Reconciliation  and  Democracy 
(LURD),  long  conflned  to  remote  areas  of  the  country,  made  a  rapid  ad¬ 
vance  upon  Monrovia  and  tens  of  thousands  of  refugees  streamed  into  the 
capital  city.^^ 

The  Impetus  for  US  Involvement 

On  29  June,  UN  Secretary-General  Kofl  Annan  called  for  international 
peacekeepers  to  intervene  in  the  conflict.  In  a  letter  to  the  Security  Council, 
he  expressed  that  “such  a  force  should  be  led  by  a  permanent  member  of 
the  council.”^^  Arguing  that  the  United  States  had  a  special  relationship 
with  Liberia,  the  secretary  looked  speciflcally  to  the  Americans  to  All  a 
leadership  role.  Lrance  and  Great  Britain  had  recently  deployed  substan¬ 
tial  peacekeeping  forces  to  their  former  colonies  of  the  Ivory  Coast  and 
Sierra  Leone,  respectively.  Although  Liberia  was  never  a  US  colony,  it  was 
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the  closest  thing  to  it  in  Africa,  and  many  advocates  of  US  intervention, 
including  the  governments  of  France  and  Great  Britain,  suggested  the 
United  States  should  respond  in  a  comparable  manner.^^ 

Similar  arguments  had  surfaced  in  the  early  1990s  at  the  outset  of  the 
preceding  Liberian  conflict,  yet  the  United  States  had  declined  to  commit 
forces.  In  2003,  however,  it  faced  additional  considerations.  One  was  the 
increased  interest  in  subregional  energy  resources.  At  that  time,  analysts 
predicted  that  by  2020,  the  United  States  would  import  25  percent  of  its 
crude  oil  from  the  Gulf  of  Guinea.^^  Other  growing  concerns  included 
the  pervasive  weapons  and  drug  trafficking  as  well  as  the  perceived  pres¬ 
ence  of  international  terrorist  organizations.  As  Secretary  of  State  Golin 
Powell  explained,  “We  do  have  an  interest  in  making  sure  that  West  Africa 
doesn’t  simply  come  apart.”^^ 

Despite  the  historical  ties,  international  pressure,  and  at  least  some  de¬ 
gree  of  national  interest,  feelings  in  the  United  States  toward  committing 
troops  to  Liberia  remained  mixed.  A  conservative  Gongress  feared  being 
drawn  into  a  protracted  African  conflict  and  stretching  the  military  too 
thin.  The  defense  establishment  was  also  reluctant  “to  get  involved  in  a 
complex  and  violent  dispute  that  does  not  involve  compelling  issues  of 
national  security  for  the  United  States,  especially  when  American  troops 
are  already  deployed  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan.”^^  At  a  Senate  Armed  Ser¬ 
vices  Gommittee  hearing,  the  chairman  of  the  Joint  Ghiefs  of  Staff,  Gen 
Richard  Myers,  expressed  strong  reservations  about  involvement  in  Liberia, 
warning  lawmakers  of  the  potential  for  a  long  and  costly  operation. 
Vice-chairman  Gen  Peter  Pace  echoed  those  sentiments,  pointing  directly 
to  the  precedent  of  the  US  debacle  in  Somalia.^'^  This  view,  however,  was 
not  universal  within  the  US  government.  The  State  Department,  led  by 
Powell,  pressed  for  a  vigorous  military  response  from  the  United  States. 

A  small  but  vocal  group  of  US  lawmakers  weighed  in  on  the  side  of 
Powell.  After  a  period  of  intense  internal  debate,  the  administration 
merely  conceded  in  early  July  that  it  was  “not  ruling  out”  the  deployment 
of  American  troops. 

Potential  Surrogates 

While  ostensibly  weighing  US  military  intervention.  President  Bush 
deployed  a  small  team  of  military  advisors  to  Western  Africa  to  assess  the 
situation  and  determine  the  ability  and  willingness  of  subregional  actors 
to  respond. At  a  press  conference.  Bush  explained  that  the  team  was 
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“assessing  ECOWAS  strength:  how  soon,  how  quick  [sic],  what  kinds  of 
troops,  who  they  are.”^®  This  focus  on  ECOWAS  was  not  surprising.  Erom 
a  military  perspective,  it  was  by  far  the  most  developed  and  experienced 
subregional  organization  in  Africa.  Eurther,  ECOWAS  had  intervened — 
absent  UN  mandate — in  Liberia  previously  to  maintain  subregional  sta¬ 
bility.  There  was  obviously  some  interest  amongst  its  members  in  prevent¬ 
ing  the  violence  from  spreading  as  it  had  in  the  1990s. 

In  turning  to  ECOWAS,  the  United  States  was,  in  effect,  turning  to 
Nigeria.  Nigeria  was  the  subregional  power  and,  according  to  Under¬ 
secretary  of  State  for  Political  Affairs  Thomas  Pickering,  “the  only  coun¬ 
try  in  the  region  capable  of  projecting  military  force.”^^  In  testifying  to 
Congress,  Pickering  also  pointed  out  that  an  earlier  ECOWAS  military 
operation  in  Liberia  had  been  Nigerian  led,  Nigerian  dominated,  and  Ni¬ 
gerian  financed.  Without  Nigeria,  the  force  would  have  been  “tiny  and 
not  functionally  viable  The  tepid  attempt  by  ECOWAS  to  intervene 
militarily  without  Nigerian  participation  in  the  Ivory  Coast  (2002)  fur¬ 
ther  reinforced  the  perception.  In  2003,  it  is  unlikely  the  other  countries 
within  ECOWAS  were  either  capable  or  willing  to  launch  a  robust  peace 
support  operation  without  Nigeria  taking  a  dominant  role. 

This  does  not  imply,  however,  that  ECOWAS  lacked  relevance  as  an 
organization.  Nigeria  possessed  the  muscle,  but  ECOWAS  provided  the 
legitimacy.  According  to  some  analysts,  Nigeria  intervened  in  Sierra  Leone 
(1997)  “without  consulting  its  partners  or  receiving  prior  authorization” 
and  utilized  the  label  “Nigerian-led  ECOMOG  peacekeeping  force”  out 
of  necessity  for  good  public  relations. While  perhaps  overly  skeptical, 
this  assessment  does  highlight  the  sensitivities  related  to  unilateral  action 
in  the  subregion.  Nigeria  was  hesitant  to  act,  or  at  least  to  appear  as  if 
acting,  unilaterally.  On  a  parallel  note,  the  other  members  of  ECOWAS 
were  accepting  of  Nigerian  leadership  but  protested  what  they  perceived 
as  Nigeria’s  “penchant  for  a  unilateral  diplomatic  style.”^^  Thus,  while  fo¬ 
cusing  primarily  on  Nigeria  as  a  potential  surrogate,  it  was  important  for 
the  United  States  to  discuss  publicly  any  subregional  intervention  in  terms 
of  ECOWAS. 

Security  Assistance  Relationships 

In  2001,  a  DoS  official  testified  to  Congress  that  “in  the  coming  year, 
we  are  going  to  be  exploring  with  ECOWAS  ways  in  which  we  can  deepen 
our  cooperation  and  offer  more  assistance  to  them  as  they  try  to  develop 
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these  multilateral  capacities  By  2003,  however,  the  United  States  still 
lacked  the  statutory  basis  to  provide  security  assistance  funding  directly  to 
ECOWAS.  Accordingly,  all  US  security  assistance  relationships  in  the  sub- 
region  were  bilateral.  Although  the  United  States  had  such  relationships 
with  a  number  of  ECOWAS  countries,  the  bulk  of  security  assistance  from 
2000  to  2003  flowed  to  Nigeria.  The  US  security  assistance  relationship 
with  Nigeria  was  thus  the  most  relevant  to  the  2003  Liberian  crisis. 

In  1993,  responding  to  Gen  Sani  Abacha’s  establishment  of  a  military 
dictatorship,  the  United  States  cut  all  security  assistance  to  Nigeria.  It 
initially  banned  Nigeria  from  participating  in  the  African  Crisis  Response 
Initiative  (ACRI)  for  the  same  reason.  As  Amb.  Marshall  McCallie,  pro¬ 
gram  director  for  ACRI,  explained  to  Congress,  “We  can’t  provide  mili¬ 
tary  assistance  to  countries  that  are  governed  by  military  governments, 
particularly  those  that  have  displaced  civilian  governments.  ...  I  look 
forward  to  the  day  when  Nigeria  has  returned  to  democratic  civilian  rule 
and  we  are  able  to  work  together  with  them  in  peacekeeping.”^*^ 

The  1999  Nigerian  elections,  ostensibly  representing  a  return  to  such 
rule,  provided  “a  monumental  opportunity  for  the  United  States  on  the 
African  continent.”  The  US  government  viewed  Nigeria  not  only  as  the 
key  subregional  power  but  also  as  the  “possible  linchpin  for  the  entire 
continent.”^^  This  vision  included  a  signiflcant  role  for  Nigeria  in  the 
maintenance  of  subregional  and  regional  security.  At  a  1999  congressional 
hearing  on  the  future  of  US  policy  toward  Nigeria,  Senator  Bill  Erist  ex¬ 
plained,  “We  want  Nigeria  to  remain  engaged  in  regional  conflict  resolu¬ 
tion  and  peacekeeping  and  perhaps  expand  these  efforts  further.”^^  Simi¬ 
larly,  Undersecretary  Pickering  pointed  to  an  “extremely  important  need” 
for  Nigerian  forces  “to  be  available  in  the  region  to  deal  with  conflict  in 
the  region. 

The  first  practical  connection  of  US  security  assistance  to  this  “ex¬ 
tremely  important  need”  came  in  the  form  of  Operation  Eocus  Relief 
(OER).  Through  a  year  2000  arrangement  brokered  by  the  United  States, 
three  West  African  nations  pledged  troops  to  the  faltering  UN  Mission  in 
Sierra  Leone  (UNAMSIL).  Senegal  and  Ghana  each  promised  one  bat¬ 
talion,  while  Nigeria  pledged  five.  US  military  advisors  in  the  subregion, 
however,  briefed  US  leadership  that  “the  Nigerian  army  was  broken  and 
there  would  be  no  guarantee  of  victory  in  Sierra  Leone  by  shoveling  in 
ill-led,  -trained,  and  -equipped  troops.”^®  Accordingly,  through  OER,  the 
United  States  provided  $80  million  over  a  flve-month  period  to  train  and 
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equip  seven  battalions  from  the  three  countries. Interestingly,  only  Ni¬ 
geria  deployed  its  OFR-trained  units  to  Sierra  Leone. Accompanying 
these  units  into  Sierra  Leone  was  a  small  team  of  US  Soldiers  tasked  to 
monitor  performance.^^ 

After  the  termination  of  OFR,  the  United  States  continued  to  provide 
substantial  security  assistance  funding  to  Nigeria.  In  2001,  the  DoS  Bureau 
of  African  Affairs  pointed  to  Nigeria  as  “the  largest  single  focus  in  terms 
of  bilateral  military  programs  and  capacity  building  on  our  part”  and  “the 
largest  single  recipient  of  US  security  assistance  Overall,  from  2001  to 
2003,  Nigeria  received  the  most  US  security  assistance  by  far  of  any  nation 
in  Africa.^^  Although  never  involved  in  ACRI,  Nigeria  became  one  of  the 
charter  African  Contingency  Operations  Training  Assistance  (ACOTA) 
participants  in  2002.  This  surge  in  US  funding  correlated  closely  to  the 
above-mentioned  perception  of  Nigeria  as  a  potential  leader  in  regional 
and  subregional  peace  operations.  The  FY-2000  Congressional  Presentation 
for  Foreign  Operations  listed  the  “continued  participation  of  the  Nigerian 
military  in  regional  peacekeeping  efforts”  as  the  “key  indicator  of  perfor¬ 
mance”  of  relevant  security  assistance  programs. Similarly,  the  FY-2003 
Congressional  Budget  Justification  for  Foreign  Operations  {CBJ)  validated  the 
increase  in  security  assistance  to  Nigeria  as  a  means  to  “improve  Nigerian 
crisis  response  peacekeeping  capabilities”  and  to  “reinforce  a  positive  role 
in  regional  peacekeeping.” Thus,  through  the  period  of  2000  to  2003, 
there  was  a  clear  linkage  between  substantial  US  security  assistance  to  Ni¬ 
geria  and  the  US  expectation  that  Nigeria  would  assume  a  dominant  role 
in  subregional  peace  support  efforts. 

From  Recipient  to  Surrogate 

With  the  situation  in  Liberia  deteriorating,  ECOWAS  leaders  met  in 
early  July  and  announced  that  they  were  tentatively  willing  to  provide 
3,000  troops  to  a  peace  support  mission.  As  a  caveat,  however,  they  re¬ 
quested  that  the  United  States  take  the  lead  and  contribute  2,000  of  its 
own  forces  to  the  operation.  President  Obasanjo  explained,  “It  isn’t  Ni¬ 
geria  that  set  Liberia  on  fire,  is  it?  Of  course  it  is  not.  It  is  not  the  West 
Africans  that  set  Liberia  on  fire.  You  know  who  did,  and  those  who  set  Li¬ 
beria  on  fire  should  also  join  in  putting  the  fire  out.”^^  Where  the  United 
States  saw  the  past  ECOWAS  intervention  in  Liberia  as  a  positive  sign  of 
future  willingness,  the  organization’s  members,  particularly  Nigeria,  saw 
it  as  a  negative  experience  not  to  be  repeated.  They  had  been  there  before. 
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and  it  had  been  protracted,  expensive,  and  bloody.  Driving  the  ECOWAS 
agenda,  Nigerian  leadership  desired  that  the  United  States  share  the  burden 
in  2003.  This  stemmed  not  only  from  a  perception  of  US  responsibility  but 
also  from  a  belief  in  US  military  effectiveness.  The  direct  involvement  of 
US  combat  troops  would  certainly  guarantee  rapid  success. 

For  the  United  States,  this  was  not  an  expected  or  acceptable  reaction 
from  subregional  actors.  After  toying  with  the  idea  of  direct  military  in¬ 
tervention,  the  administration  determined  that  it  was,  at  most,  willing 
to  serve  in  a  supporting  role.  In  mid  July,  President  Bush  stated,  “What 
I’m  telling  you  is  that  we  want  to  help  ECOWAS.  ...  I  think  everybody 
understands  that  any  commitment  we  had  would  be  limited  in  size  and 
limited  in  tenure  .  .  .  our  job  would  be  to  facilitate  an  ECOWAS  pres- 
ence.”*^®  Within  US  policy-making  circles,  there  was  significant  frustra¬ 
tion  over  Nigeria’s  hesitancy  to  respond,  particularly  given  the  extent  of 
recent  US  security  assistance. Accordingly,  the  United  States  launched 
a  heavy  diplomatic  effort  in  the  subregion  aimed  primarily  at  Nigeria. 
The  US-appointed  UN  special  representative  in  Liberia,  Jacques  Klein, 
averred  at  a  press  briefing  that  “ECOWAS  needed  to  move  quickly”  and, 
in  general,  he  “attempted  to  bully  ECOWAS  into  deploying  a  vanguard 
force  of  at  least  1,000  troops  immediately.”'^^  US  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  African  Affairs  Walter  Kansteiner  traveled  to  Africa  to  increase 
pressure  on  regional  leaders. Still,  the  Nigerian-dominated  ECOWAS 
“seemed  to  be  waiting  for  a  signal  from  the  United  States  that  it  was  ready 
to  help  militarily,  so  there  was  something  of  a  stalemate,  everyone  waiting 
for  everyone  else.”'^'^ 

The  impasse  began  to  dissolve  toward  the  end  of  July.  On  25  July,  the 
United  States  announced  it  was  deploying  a  naval  amphibious  group  with 
2,300  Marines  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  coast  of  Liberia,  with  an 
arrival  date  of  2  August,  and  further  pledged  $10  million  to  support  an 
ECOWAS  mission. Three  days  later,  ECOWAS  leaders  formally  com¬ 
mitted  to  deploying  forces  to  Liberia  by  3  August.  Nigeria  was  the  first  to 
agree  to  provide  troops  to  the  ECOWAS  Mission  in  Liberia  (ECOMIL), 
after  which  Ghana,  Senegal,  Mali,  and  Togo  followed. Once  again,  Ni¬ 
geria  would  provide  the  bulk  of  military  equipment  and  personnel.  It  is 
important  to  note  that  the  United  States  remained  vague  concerning  the 
mission  of  the  inbound  Marines.  For  the  most  part,  it  was  a  symbolic 
move,  intended,  in  the  words  of  a  senior  administration  official,  “to  speed 
up  action  by  the  Economic  Community  of  West  African  States.”'^^ 
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Ostensibly,  this  symbolic  military  support,  combined  with  US  funding 
and  diplomatic  pressure,  provided  the  necessary  push  for  the  intervention. 
The  vanguard  of  Nigerian  forces  began  arriving  in  Liberia  the  first  week 
of  August,  and  ECOMIL  soon  reached  its  prescribed  strength  of  3,600.'^^ 
Having  been  within  helicopter  range  for  a  week,  US  ships  moved  within 
sight  of  the  Liberian  capital  of  Monrovia  on  1 1  August.  They  dispatched 
20  Marines  ashore  to  serve  as  liaisons  to  ECOMIL,  but  the  rest  remained 
on  board.  According  to  a  senior  Pentagon  official,  this  action  served  to 
“show  support  for  African  peacekeepers  without  committing  more  Ameri¬ 
can  ground  troops  to  the  mission.”*^^ 

The  ECOMIL  operation  continued  until  1  October  2003,  at  which 
point  most  of  its  forces  were  “blue-hatted”  and  subsumed  within  a  follow-on 
UN  mission  (UNMIL).  Over  the  two  months  of  its  existence,  ECOMIL 
was  generally  effective  in  securing  and  stabilizing  Monrovia,  overseeing 
the  negotiated  departure  of  Charles  Taylor,  and  facilitating  the  flow  of 
humanitarian  aid.  The  US  military,  for  its  part,  provided  substantial  lo¬ 
gistical,  intelligence,  and  communications  support.  US  forces  also  con¬ 
ducted  a  robust  information  campaign,  to  include  the  widely  broadcast 
“ECOMIL  and  You”  radio  program. In  assessing  the  contribution  of  the 
US  military,  one  pundit  suggests,  “The  real  threat  of  American  force,  sym¬ 
bolized  by  the  ships  offshore,  gave  the  West  Africans  important  psycho¬ 
logical  support.”^^  Eventually,  the  United  States  did  land  approximately 
200  Marines  in  Monrovia  to  help  secure  the  international  airport  and  to 
provide  a  quick  reaction  force  in  support  of  the  African  peacekeepers.^^ 
This  force,  however,  returned  to  the  ships  after  10  days.  The  only  other 
visible  signs  of  direct  US  military  involvement  were  the  periodic  flights  of 
US  fighter  aircraft  and  attack  helicopters  on  “show  of  force”  missions.  The 
US  amphibious  group  departed  the  area  by  30  September,  just  prior  to  the 
dissolution  of  ECOMIL  and  transition  to  UNMIL. 

Most  US  military  and  civilian  leaders  viewed  the  operation,  “the  first 
US  military  commitment  to  an  African  conflict  since  Somalia,”  as  a  suc¬ 
cess. The  United  States  had  achieved  its  short-term  military  objectives 
in  Liberia  with  a  minimal  commitment  of  troops  and  without  suffering 
a  single  casualty. According  to  one  US  military  participant,  “The  op¬ 
eration  clearly  demonstrated  that  a  relatively  small  forward  US  military 
presence  .  .  .  could  enable  a  locally  provided  regional  force  to  achieve 
tremendous  results.”^^  Although  African  troops  carried  out  the  mission, 
US  policy  makers  were  quick  to  take  credit.  In  reference  to  US  security 
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assistance  programs,  Assistant  Secretary  Kansteiner  testified  to  Congress, 
“Quite  frankly,  without  this  US  assistance,  those  intervention  forces  never 
would  have  been  deployed  to  Liberia  and  never  would  have  been  able  to 
be  the  peacekeepers  that  they,  in  fact,  are.”^*^ 

An  Agency  Perspective 

Although  largely  successful,  the  US-backed  ECOMIL  intervention  still 
raises  a  number  of  issues  in  terms  of  principal-agent  relations.  Evident 
from  the  start  was  a  dissonance  between  US  and  Nigerian  expectations. 
Nigerian  leadership  felt  fully  justified  in  requesting  a  substantial  US  mili¬ 
tary  contribution  as  a  condition  for  its  own  commitment.  US  policy 
makers,  conversely,  grew  frustrated  at  Nigerian  intransigence,  arguing 
that  the  subregional  power  was  failing  to  live  up  to  its  obligation.  Once  in 
Liberia,  Nigerian  military  units,  as  well  as  those  from  other  ECOMIL  par¬ 
ticipants,  performed  fairly  well.^^  Getting  to  that  point,  however,  proved  a 
difficult  and  contentious  process  involving  heavy  US  diplomatic  pressure, 
pledges  of  additional  funding,  and  a  symbolic  deployment  of  US  forces. 
Erom  an  agency  perspective,  the  US  deployment  is  especially  problematic. 
Aside  from  a  small  minority,  US  leadership  did  not  desire  to  commit  its 
military  to  the  situation  yet  felt  compelled  in  response  to  international 
pressure  and,  more  significantly,  the  insistence  of  subregional  actors.  There 
is  some  evidence  here  of  what  Mott  conceptualizes  as  reverse  leverage. As 
one  news  report  claimed,  “The  Nigerians  know,  however,  that  they  have 
got  the  Americans  over  a  barrel  and  will  hold  out  for  the  best  possible  deal 
before  going  in.”^^ 

The  surge  in  US  security  assistance  to  Nigeria  from  2000  to  2003  was 
closely  tied  to  the  US  government’s  expectation  of  Nigeria  as  a  lead  con¬ 
tributor  to  subregional  and  regional  peace  support  operations.  Erom  the 
US  point  of  view,  Nigeria’s  hesitancy  to  respond  to  the  Liberian  crisis  and 
attempt  to  pressure  the  United  States  into  committing  its  own  forces  rep¬ 
resented  a  degree  of  “shirking,”  defined  within  agency  theory  as  not  doing 
all  that  was  contracted  or  not  doing  the  task  in  a  desirable  way.  Shirking 
often  occurs  when  agent  interests  deviate  from  those  of  the  principal.  In 
the  case  of  the  Liberian  crisis  of  2003,  however,  US  and  Nigerian  inter¬ 
ests  aligned  relatively  well.  The  diplomatic  wrangling  between  the  United 
States  and  Nigeria  was  not  about  the  need  for  an  intervention  or  whether 
Nigeria  would  play  at  least  some  part.  The  devil  was  in  the  details — the 
timing,  conditions,  roles,  levels  of  involvement,  and,  of  particular  con- 
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cern,  who  would  foot  the  bill.  The  gap  between  US  expectation  and  Ni¬ 
gerian  response  derived  primarily  from  risk  implications  and  the  existence 
of  competing  principals. 

Beyond  the  factor  of  conflicting  goals,  shirking  is  also  more  likely  in 
situations  where  there  is  signiflcant  outcome  uncertainty  and  thus  signifi¬ 
cant  risk.  It  is  therefore  important  to  consider  how  the  perceptions  of  risk 
vary  within  a  principal-agent  relationship.  Nigeria’s  past  involvement  in 
Liberia  was  not  necessarily  an  indicator  of  future  risk  tolerance.  The  earlier 
experience  was  not  a  pleasant  or  inexpensive  one.  The  potential  for  a  simi¬ 
lar  experience  was  enough  to  “trigger  the  risk  implications  of  the  theory” 
in  a  manner  that  the  United  States,  perhaps,  did  not  fully  comprehend  or 
appreciate.^®  Kathleen  Eisenhardt  discusses  “the  problem  of  risk  sharing 
that  arises  when  the  principal  and  agent  have  different  attitudes  toward 
risk  .  .  .  the  problem  here  is  that  the  principal  and  the  agent  may  prefer 
different  actions  because  of  different  risk  preferences.”^^  From  the  Nige¬ 
rian  perspective,  it  was  completely  reasonable  to  prefer  a  substantial  US 
military  commitment  as  a  means  of  risk  mitigation. 

Closely  related  to  risk  was  the  issue  of  competing  principles.  Interest¬ 
ingly,  Nigerian  lack  of  enthusiasm  for  the  mission  stemmed  in  part  from 
the  inculcation  of  democratic  practices.  In  a  democracy,  the  state  military 
ultimately  serves  as  an  agent  of  the  people.  Where  Nigerian  dictators  had 
been  able  to  employ  the  military  whenever  and  however  they  saw  flt,  the 
democratically  elected  leadership,  accountable  to  Nigerian  public  opinion, 
found  it  increasingly  difficult  to  justify  and  garner  public  support  for  the 
expenditure  of  troops  and  national  treasure  in  external  conflicts. 

This  case  highlights  the  key  role  of  the  dominant  subregional  actor. 
For  the  United  States,  it  would  have  been  meaningless  to  delegate  to 
ECOWAS  without  Nigerian  buy  in.  The  bilateral  relationship  remained 
far  more  critical  than  any  relationship  the  United  States  had  with  the 
broader  subregional  organization.  As  a  senior  Nigerian  military  officer 
recently  explained,  “If  you  want  to  work  with  ECOWAS,  you  can’t  go 
straight  to  ECOWAS  .  .  .  you  need  to  come  to  us  flrst.”^^  As  in  previous 
operations,  the  ECOWAS  framework  was  primarily  useful  in  terms  of 
legitimacy,  necessary  for  both  the  internal  and  external  audiences. 

In  the  end,  the  United  States  achieved  its  strategic  objectives  in  Liberia 
through  the  use  of  surrogate  force.  US  security  assistance  played  an  impor¬ 
tant  role  in  this  success.  The  questions  that  linger  pertain  to  the  deploy¬ 
ment  of  US  troops,  intended  primarily  to  “speed  up  action”  by  ECOWAS. 
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This  deployment  had  to  be  weighed  against  the  genuine  fear  held  by  most 
US  policy  makers  and  senior  defense  officials  of  being  drawn  into  a  Libe¬ 
rian  civil  war.  Admittedly,  the  symbolic  US  force  remained  small  and  gen¬ 
erally  confined  to  the  safety  of  its  ships,  but  the  United  States  was  playing 
a  dangerous  game,  both  with  its  troops  and  with  its  credibility.  It  was  able 
to  maintain  its  indirect  support  role,  but  one  must  ask  what  US  forces 
would  have  done  if  the  situation  in  Liberia  had  continued  to  deteriorate 
or  if  ECOMIL  had  been  overwhelmed.  The  United  States  was  fortunate 
that  it  never  had  to  make  this  decision.  As  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  Theresa  Whelan  expressed  to  Congress,  “The  good  news  is  they 
weren’t  needed.”^^  While  it  is  not  especially  useful  to  dwell  on  the  hypo¬ 
thetical,  the  contention  here  is  that  the  United  States,  while  attempting  to 
operate  through  surrogate  force,  found  itself  at  risk  of  a  level  of  military 
involvement  neither  intended  nor  wanted.  It  is  such  risk  that  the  United 
States  sought  to  avoid  through  its  security  assistance  strategy.  In  order  to 
mitigate  the  perceived  risk  implications  of  its  surrogate  and  thus  gain  the 
benefits  of  employing  surrogate  force,  the  United  States  had  to  adjust  its 
own  perception  of  acceptable  risk. 

Case  2:  Intervention  of  Ethiopia  and 
theAU  in  Somalia,  2006-2008 

Somalia  remained  a  failed  state  a  decade  after  the  infamous  US-led  UN 
operation  (1992-93),  ungoverned  and  plagued  by  endemic  warfare.  In  2004, 
under  the  guidance  of  the  subregional  Intergovernmental  Authority  for  De¬ 
velopment  (IGAD)  and  the  UN,  a  group  of  Somali  delegates  congressed 
in  Kenya  and  formed  the  Transitional  Federal  Government  (TEG).  This 
attempt  to  finally  end  the  pattern  of  conflict  and  chaos,  however,  quickly 
foundered.  The  new  president  was  a  divisive  choice;  “his  close  links  to 
Ethiopia,  his  staunch  anti-Islamist  positions  and  his  heavy-handed  tactics 
against  political  opponents  in  his  own  clan  earned  him  a  reputation  as 
a  leader  who  tended  to  polarize  rather  than  unite  Somalis.”^^  From  the 
start,  this  government  possessed  little  power  or  legitimacy.  According  to 
Somalia  expert  Ken  Menkhaus,  “Placing  [Abdullahi  Yusuf  Ahmed]  and  a 
very  pro-Ethiopian,  anti-Islamist  government  in  power  was  a  godsend  for 
Mogadishu’s  struggling  Islamist  movement.  .  .  .  The  threat  of  a  Yusuf-led 
government  was  the  ideal  foil  for  hardline  Islamists  to  mobilize  their  base 
of  support.”^*^ 
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By  mid  2005,  the  TFG  remained  isolated  in  the  provisional  capital  of 
Baidoa,  while  the  newly  organized  Supreme  Council  of  Islamic  Courts 
(CIC)  had  emerged  as  “the  strongest  political  and  militia  force  in  Mogadi¬ 
shu.”^^  In  February  2006,  with  CIA  backing,  a  group  of  nine  clan  militia 
leaders  formed  the  Alliance  for  Restoration  of  Peace  and  Counter-Terrorism 
to  counter  the  Islamists. After  a  four-month  battle,  the  CIC  emerged 
victorious,  absorbing  most  of  the  Alliance  militias  into  its  ranks.  Hav¬ 
ing  gained  complete  control  in  Mogadishu,  it  soon  extended  its  rule  over 
much  of  the  country.  CIC  chairman  Sheikh  Sharif  Ahmed  vowed  that  his 
group  would  continue  fighting  until  it  controlled  all  of  Somalia.®^ 

The  Impetus  for  US  Involvement 

For  the  US  government,  the  triumph  and  subsequent  rise  to  national 
power  of  the  CIC  “was  the  exact  opposite  result  it  had  intended  in  encour¬ 
aging  the  formation  of  the  Alliance”  and  “an  important  setback  in  the  US 
war  on  terrorism.”^®  It  feared  the  CIC  would  provide  a  safe  haven  and  sup¬ 
port  for  al-Qaeda  terrorists  along  the  lines  of  the  Taliban  in  Afghanistan. 
DoD  spokesperson  Sean  McCormack  explained  shortly  after  the  Alliance 
defeat,  “We  do  have  real  concerns  about  the  presence  of  foreign  terror¬ 
ists  in  Somalia,  and  that  informs  an  important  aspect  of  our  policy  with 
regard  to  Somalia.”^^  Similarly,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  African 
Affairs,  Dr.  Jendayi  Elizabeth  Frazer,  expressed  displeasure  that  al-Qaeda 
was  operating  with  “great  comfort”  in  areas  controlled  by  the  CIC.^^  The 
United  States  noted  particularly  the  sanctuary  provided  a  small  number 
of  individuals  linked  to  the  1998  bombings  of  US  embassies  in  Kenya 
and  Tanzania,  as  well  as  those  responsible  for  the  2002  attacks  against  an 
Israeli  resort  and  Israeli  aircraft  in  Mombasa.  The  implications  of  any 
US  response  toward  the  situation,  however,  extended  beyond  Somalia  and 
the  presence  of  a  few  key  al-Qaeda  operatives.  Frazer  testified  to  Congress, 
“Somalia’s  continued  exploitation  by  terrorist  elements  threatens  the  sta¬ 
bility  of  the  entire  Horn  of  Africa  region.  We  will  therefore  take  strong 
measures  to  deny  terrorists  safe  haven  in  Somalia.”^^  US  policy  makers 
were  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  “there  are  Islamic  extremist  elements  in 
Uganda,  Kenya,  Tanzania,  and  Eritrea,  all  watching  what  is  happening 
in  Somalia  and  how  the  United  States  reacts.”^^  Of  even  broader  concern 
was  the  increasing  presence  of  foreign  jihadists  “who  want  to  turn  Somalia 
into  the  third  front  of  holy  war,  after  Iraq  and  Afghanistan.”^^ 
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In  2003,  within  the  context  of  the  Liberian  crisis,  the  United  States 
seriously  considered  a  substantial  troop  commitment  to  Africa.  Given  the 
nature  of  the  Somalia  conflict  as  well  as  previous  experience  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  the  United  States  had  no  such  debate  in  2006.  Still,  the  situation  in 
Somalia  was  of  utmost  concern,  demanding  a  US  response.  Within  the 
context  of  the  global  war  on  terrorism  (GWOT),  the  United  States  could 
ill  afford  the  emergence  of  another  extremist  Islamic  state  serving  as  a  base 
for  foreign  jihadists  and  with  explicit  ties  to  al-Qaeda.  Having  failed  to 
gain  effective  surrogates  internal  to  Somalia  and  with  its  diplomatic  efforts 
stalled,  the  United  States  looked  to  subregional  and  regional  actors  as  po¬ 
tential  suppliers  of  military  force. 

Potential  Surrogates 

After  the  GIA-backed  operation  backfired,  the  DoS  reasserted  control 
of  Somalia  policy.  Assistant  Secretary  Frazer  made  the  conflict  a  top  pri¬ 
ority  and  began  working  to  build  support  for  a  plan  to  bolster  the  TFG 
with  troops  from  other  African  nations.  By  2006,  the  AU  had  some  expe¬ 
rience  in  the  security  realm,  having  deployed  troops  under  regional  aus¬ 
pices  to  Burundi  (2003),  Sudan  (2004),  and  the  Democratic  Republic  of 
Gongo  (2005).  With  the  TFG  in  jeopardy,  the  United  States  sponsored 
and  drafted  a  UN  Security  Gouncil  resolution  calling  for  an  AU  mission 
to  Somalia.  The  request  was  not  for  a  peacekeeping  mission  but  a  “protec¬ 
tion  and  training”  mission. Resolution  1725,  adopted  unanimously  by 
the  council  on  6  December  2006,  specifically  tasked  an  African  force  to 
maintain  and  monitor  security  in  Baidoa,  to  protect  members  of  the  TFG 
and  key  state  infrastructure,  and  to  train  TFG  military  forces  and  thus 
enable  the  Somali  government  to  provide  for  its  own  security.^^ 

Following  the  framework  prescribed  within  the  2002  Protocol  Relating 
to  the  Establishment  of  the  Peace  and  Security  Council  of  the  African  Union, 
the  mandate  for  an  8,000-strong  intervention  force  was  directed  to  the 
sub-regional  IGAD.  A  key  limitation  to  the  proposed  IGAD  Mission  in 
Somalia  (IGASOM),  however,  was  the  caveat  that  no  states  bordering  Somalia 
could  participate.^^  This  political  necessity  served  to  exclude  Djibouti, 
Kenya,  and,  most  importantly,  Ethiopia.  Of  the  three  remaining  IGAD 
members,  only  Uganda  was  a  viable  option  to  provide  troops. Sudan 
had  its  own  internal  issues  to  deal  with  and  was  also  sympathetic  to  the 
GIG.^°^  Eritrea  was  actively  supporting  the  GIG  and  was  more  likely  to 
play  the  role  of  spoiler.  Uganda  did  step  up  and  volunteered  to  participate. 
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Its  proposed  contribution  of  approximately  2,000  troops,  however,  would 
not  have  been  adequate  given  the  complexities  and  dangers  associated 
with  the  mission.  The  CIC  indicated  that  it  would  view  any  IGASOM 
deployment  as  a  hostile  foreign  invasion  and  vowed  to  attack  any  external 
force.  With  marginal  backing  and  little  chance  of  success,  IGASOM 
failed  to  materialize. 

Ethiopia,  excluded  from  the  AU  mandate,  was  probably  the  only  coun¬ 
try  in  the  entire  region  with  the  military  capability  and  political  will  to  lead 
a  robust  operation  into  Somalia  to  counter  the  GIG.  In  2006,  Ethiopia 
wielded  sub-Saharan  Africa’s  largest  and  most  seasoned  standing  army.^°^ 
That  summer.  Prime  Minister  Zenawi  ostensibly  asserted  to  US  officials 
that  Ethiopia  could  crush  the  GIG  in  one  to  two  weeks.  Eurther,  as 
a  matter  of  precedent,  Ethiopia  had  twice  sent  troops  into  Somalia  to 
destroy  terrorist  training  camps  during  the  1990s.^®^  Most  importantly, 
Ethiopia  saw  the  rise  of  the  GIG  and  potential  elimination  of  the  TEG 
as  a  serious  threat  to  its  own  national  interest.  Zenawi’s  dislike  of  the 
GIG  derived  from  a  number  of  factors,  to  include  the  Islamists’  call  for 
jihad  against  Ethiopia,  close  links  with  Ethiopia’s  rival  Eritrea,  support 
of  armed  insurgencies  within  Ethiopia,  and  irredentist  claims  made  on 
disputed  territory. 

Security  Assistance  Relationships 

The  United  States  began  providing  security  assistance  directly  to  the 
AU  in  2005.  This  included  primarily  international  military  education  and 
training  (IMET)  funding  to  prepare  individuals  to  staff  AU  headquarters 
and  to  manage  peacekeeping  and  humanitarian  operations.  The  bulk 
of  US  military  capacity-building  efforts  in  Africa,  however,  remained  bi¬ 
lateral.  According  to  a  US  military  liaison  with  the  AU,  this  was  partly 
because  “it  is  easy,  it  is  what  ambassadors  are  comfortable  with  ...  it 
is  harder  to  do  anything  multilateral.”  The  officer  also  pointed  out  that 
the  structure  of  the  nascent  AU  security  mechanism  precluded  extensive 
multilateral  efforts.  He  explained,  “We  can’t  go  faster  than  the  Africans 
themselves.” Eor  a  number  of  reasons,  the  United  States  continued  to 
focus  its  security  assistance  bilaterally  with  a  small  number  of  key  strategic 
partners  in  the  region.  Similar  to  Nigeria  in  the  period  of  2000  to  2003, 
Ethiopia  emerged  as  a  key  strategic  partner  and  as  the  lead  African  recipient 
of  US  security  assistance  through  the  period  of  2003  to  2006.  In  general. 
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the  United  States  came  to  view  Ethiopia  as  “the  linchpin  to  stability  in  the 
Horn  of  Africa  and  the  Global  War  on  Terrorism.” 

US  security  assistance  to  Ethiopia  after  the  Cold  War  had  remained 
both  insignificant  and  sporadic  until  2002.  Of  major  impediment  were 
the  various  sanctions  related  to  Ethiopia’s  ongoing  conflict  with  neighboring 
Eritrea.  Even  nonlethal  ACRI  training  planned  for  Ethiopia  in  the  second 
half  of  1998  was  cancelled  because  of  cross-border  hostilities. On  12 
December  2000,  Ethiopia  and  Eritrea  signed  a  formal  cease-fire  agree¬ 
ment.  The  concomitant  repeal  of  the  UN  Security  Council  arms  embargo 
opened  the  door  for  increased  US  support.  According  to  the  EY-2002 
CBJ,  the  United  States  was  “especially  interested  in  renewing  our  military- 
to-military  ties  to  Ethiopia”  following  the  conflict.^ To  facilitate  this  re¬ 
newal,  the  United  States  allocated  $3.6  million  in  security  assistance  for 
2002.^^^  As  rationale,  the  CS/ offered,  “Within  East  Africa,  Ethiopia  has 
the  potential  to  emerge  as  a  major  peacekeeping  contributor.”  Eurther, 
it  stated  that  the  United  States  “will  encourage  Ethiopia  to  participate 
in  regional  peacekeeping  initiatives  and  in  the  African  Crisis  Response 
Initiative.” 

The  following  year,  US  security  assistance  to  Ethiopia  increased  to  $4.9 
million  in  foreign  military  financing  (EME)  and  IMET.^^^  Ethiopia  also 
began  participating  in  ACOTA  in  2003  and  thus  received  additional 
funds,  equipment,  and  training  through  the  peacekeeping  operations 
(PKO)  account.  While  continuing  to  highlight  the  potential  role  of  the 
Ethiopian  military  in  regional  peacekeeping,  the  EY-2003  CBJ  reflects  a 
significant  shift  in  emphasis  to  counterterrorism.  Eor  the  first  time,  the 
annual  document  listed  Ethiopia  as  “an  African  front-line  state  in  the  war 
on  terrorism,”  and,  consequently,  specified  the  EME  “to  provide  Ethiopia 
with  equipment  to  advance  its  counterterrorism  abilities.” Eurther,  the 
United  States  specifically  targeted  Ethiopia  in  the  $100  million  EACTI.^^*^ 
Interestingly,  from  the  start,  the  United  States  viewed  Ethiopia’s  counter¬ 
terrorism  contribution  from  at  least  a  subregional  perspective.  In  particu¬ 
lar,  it  looked  to  Ethiopia  to  conduct  “efforts  to  apprehend  terrorists  in 
Ethiopia  and  beyond^  (emphasis  added). The  EY-2003  CS/ explained 
further  that  Ethiopia  had  “in  the  past  sent  its  troops  into  neighboring  So¬ 
malia  to  destroy  terrorist  camps.  Should  a  country  in  the  region  be  found 
harboring  or  assisting  terrorists,  Ethiopia  would  become  an  important 
partner  in  the  war  on  terrorism.”^ 
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The  year  2004  saw  little  change  in  US  security  assistance  to  Ethiopia. 
In  2005,  however,  the  funding  nearly  doubled,  making  Ethiopia  the  top 
recipient  of  US  security  assistance  in  Africa. Where  previous  budget 
documents  suggested  merely  that  Ethiopia  “has  the  potential  to  emerge” 
as  a  major  peacekeeping  contributor,  the  EY-2005  CBJ  established  that 
Ethiopia  “is  emerging”  in  such  a  role.^^°  TEis  recognition  was,  at  least 
in  part,  a  reflection  of  Ethiopia’s  contribution  to  the  AU’s  first  indepen¬ 
dent  peacekeeping  operation  (Burundi,  2003).^^^  Citing  other  progress, 
the  document  claimed,  “Ethiopia  has  provided  outstanding  cooperation 
in  the  war  on  terrorism.” Although  traditional  security  assistance  to 
Ethiopia  declined  marginally  in  the  2006  budget,  the  United  States  more 
than  made  up  for  the  drop  with  over  $21  million  in  emergency  GWOT 
funding.  The  EY-2006  CS/ provides  an  important,  albeit  nuanced,  in¬ 
dication  of  how  the  United  States  perceived  the  role  of  security  assistance 
to  Ethiopia.  Expanding  upon  the  previous  capacity-building  emphasis, 
the  2006  document  states,  “TEe  US  will  use  .  .  .  military  assistance  fund¬ 
ing  to  increase  EtEiopia’s  capacity  and  willingness  to  participate  in  external 
military  missions”  (empEasis  added). 

By  2006,  tEe  robust  security  assistance  relationship  with  Ethiopia  cen¬ 
tered  on  the  US  perception  of  Ethiopia  as  a  key  contributor  to  subregional 
counterterrorism  efforts.  Again,  US  documents  make  reference  to  an  ex¬ 
pectation  that  Ethiopia  would  intervene,  at  least  in  some  cases,  against  a 
neighboring  country  harboring  or  assisting  terrorists.  According  to  some 
analysts,  by  the  summer  of  2006,  the  United  States  began  discussing  with 
Ehiopia  the  possibility  of  such  an  intervention  into  Somalia. 

From  Recipient  to  Surrogate 

While  working  to  garner  support  for  an  AU  mission  to  Somalia,  the 
US  government  also  attempted  to  engage  with  moderates  within  the  CIC. 
By  mid  December  2006,  however,  with  the  failure  of  IGASOM  to  mate¬ 
rialize  and  GIG  intransigence  on  the  safe  haven  issue  as  a  backdrop,  the 
United  States  “ominously  shifted  tone  on  Somalia.”^^*^  At  a  press  confer¬ 
ence  on  14  December,  Assistant  Secretary  Erazer  denigrated  the  GIG  as 
“extremists  to  the  core”  and  as  being  “controlled  by  al-Qaeda.”^^^  Many  ob¬ 
servers  perceived  these  statements  as  a  precursor  to  an  Ethiopian  invasion. 
On  24  December,  after  months  of  military  buildup,  Ethiopia  did  invade, 
launching  a  large-scale  offensive  into  Somalia.  The  result  was  a  rout.  The 
Ethiopian  attack  “produced  not  only  a  decisive  victory  in  initial  battles  in 
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the  open  countryside  but  also  an  unexpected  collapse  of  the  UIC  back  in 
Mogadishu  .  .  .  there,  hardliners  were  confronted  with  widespread  defec¬ 
tions  by  clan  militias,  businesspeople,  and  moderate  Islamists.” Most  of 
the  remaining  CIC  (or  UIC)  leadership,  as  well  a  large  number  of  foreign 
fighters,  fled  south  toward  the  Kenyan  border.  Preceded  and  protected  by 
the  Ethiopian  army,  the  TEG  soon  filled  the  void  in  Mogadishu. 

The  degree  of  US  encouragement  and  support  for  the  Ethiopian  inter¬ 
vention  remains  an  area  of  significant  debate  and  contention.  While  Ethio¬ 
pian  leadership  openly  acknowledges  US  prompting,  the  US  government 
has  remained  more  tight-lipped.  Still,  a  number  of  credible  government 
sources  have  alluded  to  a  significant  US  role.  Referring  to  the  operation, 
a  senior  US  military  officer  in  the  subregion  at  the  time  claims,  “It  was 
absolutely  encouraged  by  the  United  States.  .  .  .  The  US  certainly  applied 
soft  power  behind  the  scenes.”  A  high-level  DoS  official  working  for 
Assistant  Secretary  Erazer  contends  unambiguously,  “The  US  directly  and 
indirectly  supported  the  Ethiopian  invasion  of  Somalia,”  and  that  this 
support  was  necessary  because  “the  AU  did  not  have  the  capacity.”  A 
number  of  pundits  point  to  US  Central  Command  (CENTCOM)  com¬ 
mander  Gen  John  Abizaid’s  trip  to  Ethiopia  shortly  before  the  invasion, 
ostensibly  a  routine  visit,  as  a  strong  indicator  of  prior  coordination  or  as 
representing  “the  final  handshake Eormer  US  ambassador  to  Ethiopia 
David  Shinn  contends,  “At  a  minimum  .  .  .  the  United  States  gave  a  green 
light  to  Ethiopia.” 

The  question  of  US  prompting  or  consent  prior  to  the  invasion,  while 
interesting,  may  be  somewhat  irrelevant.  As  Menkhaus  suggests,  “Ethio¬ 
pia’s  offensive  would  likely  have  occurred  with  or  without  US  tacit  ap¬ 
proval.”  Nonetheless,  the  United  States  at  least  endorsed  the  interven¬ 
tion  after  the  fact  and  then  cooperated  militarily  with  Ethiopian  forces 
in  Somalia,  many  of  which  the  United  States  had  trained  and  equipped 
through  its  security  assistance  programs. The  apparently  successful  use 
of  US  special  operations  forces,  intelligence  assets,  and  limited  precision  air 
strikes,  combined  with  a  large-scale  intervention  by  a  subregional  power, 
was  quickly  dubbed  “the  Somali  Model.”  According  to  one  report,  “Mili¬ 
tary  operations  in  Somalia  by  American  commandos,  and  the  use  of  the 
Ethiopian  Army  as  a  surrogate  force  to  root  out  operatives  for  al-Qaeda  in 
the  country,  are  a  blueprint  that  Pentagon  strategists  say  they  hope  to  use 
more  frequently  in  counterterrorism  missions  around  the  globe.”^^^ 
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Ethiopia’s  decision  to  withdraw  its  forces  less  than  a  month  after  the 
invasion,  however,  served  to  “cast  some  doubt  on  the  viability  of  such  a 
model.” Shortly  after  entering  Somalia  and  demolishing  the  organized 
CIC,  Ethiopian  troops  became  the  target  of  “a  complex  insurgency  by  a 
loose  combination  of  Islamists,  warlords,  armed  criminals,  and  clan-based 
militia.”^^^  Prime  Minister  Zenawi  had  no  desire  to  wage  a  protracted 
and  costly  counterinsurgency  campaign.  Within  a  matter  of  weeks,  he  an¬ 
nounced  that  Ethiopia  had  achieved  its  objectives  and  that  it  intended  to 
redeploy  its  troops.  Ostensibly,  Ethiopia  had  sought  “not  to  install  a  viable 
government,  but  to  prevent  Somalia’s  Islamists  from  trying  to  form  one” 
and  perhaps,  as  one  polemicist  suggests,  “to  win  the  favor  of  the  United 
States  for  loyal  service  in  the  war  on  terror.” Ethiopia’s  “exit  strategy” 
was  the  anticipated  replacement  by  an  AU  force. With  the  CIC  no 
longer  a  substantial  threat,  such  a  force  was,  in  theory,  more  viable  than 
in  early  December  2006.  Once  again,  though,  it  proved  largely  untenable 
in  practice. 

The  TEG  was  dependent  upon  Ethiopian  troops  for  regime  survival. 
With  Ethiopia  threatening  to  depart,  the  United  States  and  the  AU,  fear¬ 
ing  a  security  vacuum,  scrambled  to  assemble  a  regional  force  as  replace¬ 
ment.  Assistant  Secretary  Erazer  cited  the  deployment  of  such  a  force  as  “a 
crucial  component  of  our  strategy  in  Somalia.”  On  19  January  2006, 
the  AU  Peace  and  Security  Council  bypassed  the  subregional  organization 
and  established  the  AU  Mission  in  Somalia  (AMISOM) .  A  month  later,  the 
UN  Security  Council  passed  the  US-sponsored  Resolution  1744,  provid¬ 
ing  a  mandate  to  AMISOM  and  thus  overriding  the  precedent  Resolution 
1725  (December  2006).  The  new  resolution  authorized  the  deployment 
of  AMISOM  to  provide  support  and  protection  for  the  TEG,  facilitate  the 
provision  of  humanitarian  assistance,  and  create  conditions  conducive  to 
long-term  stabilization,  reconstruction,  and  development. 

The  response  from  AU  members  was  underwhelming.  While  a  few  Afri¬ 
can  countries  pledged  troops,  most  remained  ambivalent  at  best.  Top  AU 
diplomats  pleaded  with  member  countries.  Likewise,  Erazer  conducted 
“full  court  press”  diplomacy  to  garner  regional  support. In  the  end, 
these  efforts  were  largely  in  vain.  AMISOM  deployed  in  March  2007 
with  a  mere  1,700  Ugandan  troops. Only  tiny  Burundi  later  joined  the 
mission.  Interestingly,  Uganda,  had  received  substantial  US  security  assis¬ 
tance,  although  not  to  the  level  of  Ethiopia,  since  2004.^^^  Eurther,  mili¬ 
tary  units  from  both  Uganda  and  Burundi  received  substantial  US  train- 
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ing,  equipment,  and  logistical  support  specifically  for  AMISOM.  Still,  the 
total  contribution  of  Uganda  and  Burundi,  as  could  be  expected,  was  well 
below  the  mandate  requirementd^^  The  force  could  do  little  more  than 
safeguard  key  infrastructure  such  as  the  Mogadishu  air  and  sea  portsd^'^ 

US  influence  over  Ethiopia  may  have  been  largely  irrelevant  prior  to 
the  2006  offensive,  but  this  was  not  the  case  as  the  operation  dragged 
on.  Faced  with  a  tepid  AU  response,  the  United  States  pressured  Ethiopia 
to  remain  in  country.  Succumbing  to  US  overtures,  Zenawi  kept  his 
troops  in  Somalia  for  over  two  years,  far  longer  than  he  wished.  None¬ 
theless,  by  late  2008,  Zenawi  finally  became  “fed  up”  with  the  lack  of  re¬ 
gional  and  international  support  as  well  as  with  the  heavy  economic  cost, 
heavy  casualties,  and  incessant  appeals  at  home  for  a  troop  withdrawal. 

In  February  2009,  the  remaining  Ethiopian  soldiers  departed  Somalia, 
leaving  behind  a  feeble  AMISOM  of  approximately  3,400  Ugandans 
and  Burundians. 

An  Agency  Perspective 

It  is  true,  as  one  analyst  suggests,  that  the  United  States  “reaped  some 
short-term  counterterrorism  benefits  from  its  successful,  if  ephemeral, 
proxy  incursion.”  The  operation  prevented  the  consolidation  of  an  ex¬ 
treme  Islamist  government  and  provided  the  United  States  better  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  target  international  terrorists  operating  within  Somalia.  Many 
questions  persist,  however,  as  to  the  broader  implications  of  the  episode. 
Given  the  ineffective  subregional  and  regional  responses,  the  United  States 
found  it  necessary  to  rely  upon  Ethiopia  unilaterally  as  its  primary  surro¬ 
gate.  While  Ethiopia  was  the  most  willing  and  capable  actor  as  well  as  the 
predominant  recipient  of  US  security  assistance  in  the  subregion,  geopo¬ 
litical  dynamics  made  such  reliance  highly  problematic.  Not  surprisingly, 
the  Ethiopian  intervention  and  subsequent  occupation  were  particularly 
ill  received  and  probably  did  more  to  inflame  than  to  mitigate  the  violence 
endemic  to  Somalia. 

In  2006,  US  and  Ethiopian  leadership  perceived  the  CIC  as  a  serious 
threat,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  United  States  at  least  encouraged  Ethio¬ 
pia  to  intervene.  There  was  probably  little  need  for  heavy  diplomatic  pres¬ 
sure;  it  was  likely  just  a  matter  of  giving  the  green  light.  In  any  case,  the 
Ethiopians  certainly  did  not  appear  to  exhibit  any  shirking  behavior  in 
terms  of  the  initial  decision  to  invade,  and  the  decision  to  depart  in  2008 
can  hardly  be  considered  shirking.  The  Ethiopians  remained  in  Somalia 
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far  longer  than  they  had  desired  and  far  longer  than  should  have  been 
expected.  As  David  Shinn  argued  to  Congress,  “Ethiopia  appears  from 
the  beginning  to  have  planned  a  brief  campaign  because  of  the  high  cost 
of  the  operation  and  the  fact  that  a  long  Ethiopian  presence  in  Somalia 
would  further  incite  Somali  nationalism  against  Ethiopia.”^^^ 

Ethiopia  did  not  display  shirking  behavior  in  terms  of  “not  doing  all 
that  was  contracted.”  Shirking,  however,  also  encompasses  “not  doing  the 
task  in  a  desirable  way.”  This  was  Ethiopia’s  primary  shortcoming  as  a 
US  surrogate.  While  Combined  Joint  Task  Eorce  Horn  of  Africa  (CJTE- 
HOA)  waged  a  hearts-and-minds  campaign  in  the  subregion,  the  Ethio¬ 
pian  army  waged  a  brutal  counterinsurgency  campaign  in  the  streets  of 
Mogadishu  where  soft  power  held  little  sway.  Not  restrained  by  concerns 
of  collateral  damage  and  civilian  casualties  (unlike  the  United  States  in 
Iraq),  the  Ethiopians  leveled  entire  city  blocks.  Eurther,  the  US  surro¬ 
gate  accumulated  a  dubious  human  rights  record.  Amnesty  International 
has  presented  credible  evidence  of  extensive  torture  and  deliberate  killings 
of  civilians  by  Ethiopian  troops. Whether  well  founded  or  not,  there 
was  little  question  within  the  subregion  of  US  complicity.  Already  poor, 
the  image  and  potential  credibility  of  America  declined  even  further.  Ken 
Menkhaus  contends,  “There’s  a  level  of  anti-Americanism  in  Somalia  to¬ 
day  like  nothing  I’ve  seen  over  the  past  20  years.  Somalis  are  furious  with 
us  for  backing  the  Ethiopian  intervention  and  occupation,  provoking  this 
huge  humanitarian  crisis 

Beyond  shirking,  another  concern  within  this  episode  was  the  likelihood 
of  opportunistic  behavior  by  Ethiopia.  Ethiopia’s  apparent  enthusiasm  for 
the  initial  invasion  did  not  necessarily  reflect  a  complete  convergence  of 
interests  between  the  United  States  and  its  surrogate.  Eor  Ethiopia,  So¬ 
malia  was  not  just  about  Somalia.  It  was  not  even  about  the  broader  war 
on  terrorism.  Ethiopia  and  Eritrea,  despite  the  2000  cease-flre,  continued 
to  battle  through  Somali  surrogates.  The  desire  to  gain  the  advantage  in 
this  proxy  conflict  was  certainly  at  play  in  2006.  To  the  degree  that  it 
relied  on  US  assistance  and  support  in  facilitating  this  separate  agenda, 
Ethiopia  exhibited  opportunism,  described  within  agency  theory  as  taking 
advantage  of  the  perquisites  of  the  principal-agent  relationship  to  achieve 
benefits  unrelated  to  the  relationship.  Eurther,  some  analysts  suggest  that 
Ethiopia  played  the  international  terrorism  card  in  the  Horn  of  Africa 
to  its  own  advantage.  They  argue  that  Ethiopia  exaggerated  the  terrorist 
threat  and  linkages  to  al-Qaeda  to  gain  additional  US  assistance  against 
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local  competitors.  According  to  one  expert,  “The  new  game  in  Somalia  is 
to  call  your  enemy  a  terrorist  in  the  hope  that  America  will  destroy  him 
for  you.”^^^  In  a  sense,  Ethiopia  may  have  tried  to  oversell  its  own  value  as 
an  agent  to  the  United  States. 

While  numerous  critics  place  responsibility  upon  Ethiopia  and  its  spon¬ 
sor  (the  United  States)  for  Somalia’s  further  descent  into  chaos,  the  broader 
African  security  community  shares  a  portion  of  the  blame.  A  significant 
consequence  of  the  AU  failing  to  fulfill  its  mandate  in  Somalia  was  the 
extended  Ethiopian  occupation.  A  key  observation  from  this  case  is  that 
the  AU,  as  an  institution,  may  be  ambitious  and  well  intentioned  in  exer¬ 
cising  its  regional  security  prerogative,  but  the  enthusiasm  does  not  extend 
necessarily  to  member  states  under  no  obligation  to  contribute  troops  or 
resources  to  any  given  mission.  Erom  an  agency  perspective,  the  failure 
of  Ghana  and  Nigeria  to  respond  is  of  particular  interest.  Both  received 
substantial  US  security  assistance  funding  in  2005  and  2006.  Both,  at  the 
urging  of  the  United  States,  pledged  troops  to  AMISOM  and  in  return 
were  promised  additional  US  training  and  equipment  tailored  specifically 
for  the  operation. The  United  States  also  agreed  to  provide  logistical 
support. Still,  despite  significant  US  diplomatic  pressure,  neither  coun¬ 
try  ever  deployed  its  forces  to  Somalia,  each  offering  a  continuous  litany  of 
reasons  for  the  delay.  When  asked  to  explain  this  lack  of  response  despite 
previous  pledges,  a  senior  US  military  official  in  the  region  opined  that 
Somalia  “scared  the  .  .  .  out  of  them”  and  that  they  had  no  direct  interests 
related  to  the  mission.  In  other  words,  “Why  would  Ghana  care  about 
Somalia?”^^^ 

Despite  short-term  gains,  the  efficacy  of  US  efforts  to  achieve  strategic 
objectives  in  Somalia  through  surrogate  force  remains  questionable  at 
best.  The  suboptimal  outcome  derived  not  only  from  US  delegation  to 
Ethiopia  but  also  from  delegation  to  the  AU.  In  the  aftermath,  Somalia  re¬ 
mained  a  violent  and  ungoverned  sanctuary  for  terrorists,  Islamic  extrem¬ 
ists,  criminals,  and  even  pirates.  The  credibility,  image,  and  subregional 
hearts-and-minds  campaign  of  the  United  States  suffered.  US  support  for 
a  unilateral  Ethiopian  intervention  also  raised  concerns  throughout  the 
rest  of  Africa.  Shortly  after  the  invasion,  the  United  States  announced  the 
creation  of  AERIGOM.  This  unfortunate  timing  led  to  widespread  sus¬ 
picion  in  Africa  concerning  the  role  of  the  new  command.  Einally,  US 
relations  with  Ethiopia  were  strained.  To  some  degree,  the  Ethiopians  felt 
the  United  States  failed  to  live  up  to  its  end  of  the  contract.  Ostensibly 
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acting  on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  they  expected  an  even  greater  level 
of  US  backing  and  grated  at  accusations  of  Ethiopian  atrocities  emanating 
from  the  US  Congress.  In  the  telling  words  of  an  Ethiopian  government 
official,  “We  went  in  to  do  your  bidding.  You  should  have  provided  more 
support.  You  have  flogged  this  horse  long  enough.” 

Discussion  and  Conclusions 

These  two  cases  illustrate  US  attempts  to  translate  donor-recipient 
relationships  into  effective  sponsor-surrogate  relationships  as  a  means  of 
shaping  the  African  security  environment  and  pursuing  US  objectives. 
While  certainly  limited  in  scope,  these  examples  offer  a  few  tentative  con¬ 
clusions  as  to  the  broader  efficacy  of  such  efforts. 

Donor  Expectations  and  Control  Mechanisms 

Aware  of  the  sensitivities  associated  with  “acting  for,”  US  officials  are 
quick  to  point  out  that  recipient  governments  in  Africa  retain  sovereign 
decision-making  authority  over  the  employment  of  their  own  military 
forces.  Nonetheless,  the  United  States  retains  specific  expectations  tied 
to  its  security  assistance  programs  and  attempts  to  impart  these  as  tacit 
obligations  upon  recipient  governments.  The  surge  in  US  security  assis¬ 
tance  to  Nigeria  from  2000  to  2003  stemmed  from  the  US  government’s 
expectations  of  Nigeria  as  a  lead  contributor  to  subregional  and  regional 
peace  support  operations.  Erom  2003  to  2006,  the  United  States  justified 
its  substantial  security  assistance  funding  to  Ethiopia  in  terms  of  Ethio¬ 
pia’s  potential  leadership  role  in  both  peace  support  and  counterterrorism. 
Many  other  donor-recipient  relationships  throughout  this  general  time 
frame,  although  lesser  in  scope,  were  based  on  similar  US  aims.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  in  both  2003  and  2006,  the  United  States  turned  to  its 
recipients  when  assessing  the  need  to  apply  military  force.  In  each  case,  it 
found  it  necessary  to  employ  control  mechanisms,  with  varying  degrees  of 
success,  in  attempting  to  align  recipient  behavior  with  donor  preferences. 

While  screening  serves  as  an  indirect  or  passive  control  mechanism,  it 
is  a  critical  one  nonetheless.  Some  agents  are  more  likely  to  perform  in  a 
manner  acceptable  to  the  principal  than  others.  The  principal  must  deter¬ 
mine  desirable  attributes  and  then  be  able  to  identify  those  attributes  in 
potential  agents.  The  latter  is  not  always  straightforward,  as  agents  tend 
to  hide  information  that  would  preclude  the  transfer  of  benefits.  All 
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states  receiving  US  security  assistance  through  programs  such  as  ACRI 
and  ACOTA  must  express  a  general  interest  and  willingness  to  participate 
in  external  peace-support  operations  Some  recipients,  however,  “gladly 
take  the  training”  and  never  deployd*^^  Some,  as  perhaps  was  the  case  with 
Ethiopia,  may  try  to  exaggerate  or  inflate  their  own  value  as  agents,  thus 
distorting  the  screening  process. 

From  2000  to  2006,  US  security  assistance  strategy,  with  its  concomitant 
screening  mechanisms,  was  reflective  of  a  broader  “anchor  state”  approach 
to  Africa.  The  2002  National  Security  Strategy  established  that  “countries 
with  major  impact  on  their  neighborhood  such  as  South  Africa,  Nige¬ 
ria,  Kenya,  and  Ethiopia  are  anchors  for  regional  engagement  and  require 
focused  attention.” In  focusing  security  assistance  efforts  on  Nigeria 
(2000-2003)  and  Ethiopia  (2003-2006),  the  United  States  was  seeking 
to  establish  principal-agent  relationships  with  the  dominant  actors  within 
the  respective  subregions.  Nigeria  and  Ethiopia  already  possessed  robust 
military  capabilities — at  least  relative  to  the  rest  of  Africa — and  each  had 
shown  a  past  willingness  to  intervene  militarily  in  neighboring  countries, 
whether  for  peacekeeping  or  other  purposes.  These  factors,  ostensibly  in¬ 
dicators  that  the  United  States  would  achieve  “the  most  bang  for  its  buck” 
or  “the  best  return  on  its  investment,”  served  as  strategic  screening  criteria. 

These  case  studies  highlight  the  tension  between  strategic  and  what  can 
be  considered  “statutory”  screening  criteria.  US  statutes,  as  codifled  pri¬ 
marily  within  the  amended  Foreign  Assistance  Act,  prohibit  security  assis¬ 
tance  for  a  number  of  reasons,  including  unaddressed  human  rights  abuses 
or  the  presence  of  a  government  brought  to  power  by  military  coup.  These 
restrictions  derive  largely  from  US  values  and  political  sensitivities  but  are 
also  important  in  that  such  recipients  are  ostensibly  more  likely  to  shirk 
in  terms  of  “not  doing  the  task  in  a  desirable  way.”  The  United  States  rein¬ 
stituted  security  assistance  to  Nigeria  after  the  1999  Nigerian  democratic 
elections  and  then  cut  it  again  in  late  2003  (reinstituted  in  2005)  due  to 
implications  of  human  rights  abuses  by  the  Nigerian  military.  With  the 
substantial  increases  in  security  assistance  to  Ethiopia  starting  in  2002, 
critics  argued  that  the  United  States  was  not  holding  the  Ethiopians  to 
the  same  standard.  Many  US  policy  makers,  however,  viewed  Ethiopian 
support  as  critical  to  the  GWOT  and  appeared  willing  to  overlook  certain 
indiscretions  or  legalistic  restraints  to  achieve  strategic  ends.  The  resultant 
tension  was  evident  in  congressional  debates.  While  it  may  be  necessary 
at  times  to  favor  strategic  over  statutory  criteria,  such  a  compromise  is  not 
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without  cost.  Dissonance  between  donor  rhetoric  and  practice,  as  well  as 
the  application  of  varying  standards  to  different  recipients,  can  skew  re¬ 
cipient  perceptions  of  donor  expectations  and  preferences. 

There  was  certainly  strong  justification  for  screening  recipients  in  terms 
of  the  broader  anchor-state  strategy.  Extant  military  capacity  and  geo¬ 
political  influence  of  a  surrogate  is  potentially  of  great  benefit  to  a  spon¬ 
sor.  Nonetheless,  relying  mainly  on  subregional  powers  in  Africa  is  not 
without  its  drawbacks.  States  such  as  Nigeria  and  Ethiopia  are  entwined 
intimately  in  subregional  power  politics.  This  is  not  to  suggest  a  lack  of 
involvement  by  lesser  states,  but  dominant  players  are,  anecdotally,  more 
likely  to  have  broader  agendas  and,  consequently,  additional  motives  that 
may  be  hidden  from  the  sponsor.  By  aligning  mainly  with  a  subregional 
power,  a  sponsor  may  be  drawn  into  subregional  politics  unwittingly,  los¬ 
ing  credibility  as  an  unbiased  external  actor  or  “honest  broker”  in  the 
resolution  of  African  conflict.  Reliance  on  a  few  dominant  states  also 
increases  the  potential  for  reverse  leverage  within  the  donor-recipient 
relationship.  There  were  hints  of  this  in  2003  when  the  Nigerians  knew 
they  had  “the  Americans  over  a  barrel.” 

The  application  of  incentives  and  diplomatic  pressure  was  evident  in 
both  case  studies.  The  United  States  clearly  utilized  diplomatic  pressure 
to  shape  recipient  behavior  in  the  case  of  Nigeria  in  2003.  The  same  was 
true  in  the  case  of  Ethiopia,  even  if  not  for  the  initial  invasion,  at  least  for 
the  continued  occupation  of  Somalia.  In  trying  to  garner  regional  support 
for  AMISOM,  the  United  States  looked  specifically  to  and  applied  pres¬ 
sure  on  key  recipients  such  as  Uganda,  Ghana,  and  Nigeria.  The  case  of 
Uganda  provides  an  example  of  the  United  States  successfully  incentivizing 
recipient  behavior  through  the  provision  of  additional  assistance  linked  to 
a  specific  mission.  Similar  incentives,  however,  proved  inadequate  with 
Nigeria  and  Ghana  in  the  context  of  AMISOM.  While  these  all  represent 
attempts  by  the  donor  to  control  recipient  behavior,  it  remains  difficult  to 
assess  the  precise  degree,  nature,  and  effects  of  any  of  these  efforts.  This  is 
not  surprising.  As  Duner  contends,  “When  it  comes  to  a  proxy  relation  .  .  . 
both  parties  usually  try  to  conceal  the  true  nature  of  their  relationship. . . .  Eew 
governments  like  to  acknowledge  that  they  have  threatened  or  brought 
pressure  to  bear  on  another;  even  fewer  like  to  admit  that  they  have  acted 
against  their  will.”^^'^ 
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Agency  Cost  Calculus 

A  simplistic  yet  meaningful  conclusion  one  can  draw  from  the  case 
studies  is  that  the  effectiveness  of  donor  control  mechanisms  and,  conse¬ 
quently,  the  viability  of  donor  influence  is  highly  dependent  upon  con¬ 
text.  Three  important  contextual  factors  identified  within  agency  theory 
and  illustrated  by  the  case  studies  include  the  level  of  congruence  between 
donor  and  recipient  interests,  the  relative  perception  of  risk,  and  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  competing  principal-agent  relationships.  It  is  the  interplay  be¬ 
tween  such  contextual  factors  and  efforts  by  the  donor  to  control  recipient 
behavior  that  dictates  the  agency  costs  associated  with  any  given  donor- 
recipient  relationship. 

In  the  case  of  AMISOM  as  a  whole,  those  outside  the  subregion  had 
little  direct  interest  in  Somalia.  Given  the  lack  of  perceived  state  interests 
and  significant  risk  implications  associated  with  the  “less-than-ideal  secu¬ 
rity  situation,”  the  paucity  of  regional  enthusiasm  should  not  have  been 
surprising.  In  many  recipient  states  that  declined  to  participate,  internal 
domestic  pressure  competing  with  external  US  pressure  proved  to  be  sig¬ 
nificant.  After  Nigeria  pledged  troops  to  AMISOM,  the  internal  domestic 
outcry  against  participation  was  intense,  leading  the  government  to  recon¬ 
sider.  Malawi’s  defense  minister  “reportedly  promised  troops  only  to  have 
the  president  rescind  the  announcement.”^'^^  In  such  a  context — with  a 
lack  of  converging  interests,  significant  risk  implications,  and  competing 
(primarily  internal)  relationships — the  amount  of  donor  control  required 
to  effectively  shape  recipient  behavior  likely  exceeds  that  actually  provided 
by  donor  control  mechanisms. 

The  United  States  had  a  strong  donor-recipient  relationship  and  align¬ 
ment  of  interests  with  both  Nigeria  in  2003  and  Ethiopia  in  2006.  The 
same  was  true  with  Uganda  within  the  context  of  AMISOM.  All  three 
states  responded  as  US  surrogates.  Nigeria  appeared  to  possess  a  greater 
initial  risk  aversion,  even  going  into  a  more  benign  environment.  The 
United  States  was  able  to  mitigate  this  primarily  through  a  symbolic 
deployment  of  US  forces.  The  key  in  this  case  was  adjusting  the  level 
of  shared  risk  within  the  relationship.  As  discussed  above,  the  Nigerian 
government’s  perception  of  risk  derived,  in  part,  from  democratic  ac¬ 
countability.  The  governments  of  Ethiopia  and  Uganda,  more  question¬ 
able  in  terms  of  democratic  practices,  perhaps  lacked  similar  concerns. 
Although  it  is  impossible  to  suggest  any  correlation  here,  this  remains  an 
interesting  observation  nonetheless.  Nigeria  was  obviously  less  amenable 
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to  intervening  in  Somalia.  The  risk  was  probably  greater  and,  as  discussed 
above,  the  convergence  of  interests  no  longer  existed. 

From  the  case  studies,  it  is  apparent  that  the  United  States  takes  two 
broad  approaches  to  developing  surrogate  forces  in  Africa.  The  first  de¬ 
rives  from  the  perceived  strategic  potential  of  a  key  actor.  It  consists  of  a 
longer-term  security  assistance  relationship  not  tied  directly  to  any  spe¬ 
cific  intervention.  This  was  the  approach  taken  with  Nigeria  from  2001 
to  2003,  Ethiopia  from  2003  to  2006,  and  Uganda  in  the  years  leading 
up  to  its  participation  in  AMISOM.  The  second  can  be  characterized  as  a 
“fire  brigade”  approach.  This  is  more  ad  hoc  and  involves  a  short-term  use 
of  security  assistance  to  generate  support  for  a  specific  intervention  and 
preparing  willing  participants  just  prior  to  deployment.  This  was  the  case 
with  Nigeria  in  2000  (Operation  Focus  Relief)  and  Burundi  in  2007- 
2008.  When  the  need  for  intervention  arises,  the  two  approaches  often 
become  blurred.  Uganda,  already  a  significant  recipient,  was  provided  ad¬ 
ditional  US  training  and  equipment  for  participation  in  AMISOM. 

Given  the  uncertainties  tied  to  contextual  factors  in  Africa  and  the  lim¬ 
its  of  US  control  mechanisms,  the  latter  approach  may  appear  relatively 
attractive.  Why  invest  long  term  without  any  guarantee  of  return?  Why 
not  just  wait  until  the  need  arises  and  then  tailor  security  assistance  to 
provide  only  the  willing  actors  with  what  is  necessary  for  a  specific  inter¬ 
vention?  This  would  ostensibly  eliminate  some  of  the  uncertainty  inher¬ 
ent  in  screening  and  mitigate  agency  loss  from  shirking  behavior.  The 
United  States,  in  fact,  has  moved  in  this  direction  over  the  past  few  years. 
ACOTA,  in  particular,  has  been  utilized  repeatedly  for  such  “just  in  time” 
security  assistance. 

Significant  benefits  remain  associated  with  the  longer-term  strategic  ap¬ 
proach.  There  is  necessarily  a  balance  between  the  two,  but  US  capacity¬ 
building  efforts  “in  whole  have  been  too  schizophrenic  .  .  .  hindered  by  a 
failure  to  sustain  efforts  over  time.”^^^  Liska  speaks  of  consistency  as  a  key 
to  shaping  recipient  performance  without  having  to  resort  to  explicit  sanc¬ 
tions.  Eisenhardt  proffers  the  value  of  the  long-term  relationship  in  terms 
of  gaining  a  deeper  understanding  of  agent  interests  and  motivations. 
Such  understanding  is  vital.  As  Mott  suggests,  for  security  assistance  to  be 
effective,  “a  donor  must  fathom  the  recipient’s  polity,  economy,  and  cul¬ 
ture  and  cause  the  recipient  to  adopt  desired  policies,  military  strategies, 
or  other  behaviors.”^^^ 
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When  donor  and  recipient  interests  do  not  completely  align  and  risk 
implications  are  significant,  the  longer-term  relationship  may  be  an  im¬ 
portant  determinant  of  recipient  behavior.  Ethiopia  and  Uganda,  the  two 
most  willing  contributors  in  the  second  case  study,  each  had  its  own  na¬ 
tional  objectives  related  to  Somalia.  Nonetheless,  the  performance  of  each 
exceeded  that  dictated  purely  by  immediate  state  interests.  Each  faced 
significant  risks  and  suffered  numerous  casualties,  yet  remained  involved 
militarily  far  longer  than  desired  or  originally  intended  (Ethiopia  wanted 
to  depart  after  a  few  weeks;  Uganda  expected  to  leave  within  six  months). 
The  political  leadership  of  both  Ethiopia  and  Uganda,  although  perhaps 
not  initially  as  sensitive  as  that  of  Nigeria,  eventually  felt  the  pressure 
of  internal  dissent.  The  Ugandan  government,  in  particular,  faced  an  in¬ 
creasingly  angry  public  that  complained  about  the  siphoning  of  military 
resources  from  the  country’s  own  internal  struggle  with  the  Lord’s  Resis¬ 
tance  Army.^^^  Still,  each  state  responded  to  US  appeals,  in  part  because 
they  valued  and  sought  to  foster  a  broader  security  relationship  with  the 
United  States.  Critics  of  Ethiopian  and  Ugandan  military  actions  in  So¬ 
malia  denigrate  these  states  for  intervening  to  gain  favor  with  the  United 
States.  Erom  the  US  perspective,  having  recipients  that  substantially  value 
and  are  willing  to  accept  significant  risk  to  maintain  a  longer-term  rela¬ 
tionship  is  not  necessarily  a  bad  thing. 

At  the  core  of  the  agency  cost  calculus  is  ultimately  the  perceived  value 
of  employing  surrogate  force  versus  committing  one’s  own  forces.  The  key 
benefit  of  developing  and  then  operating  through  a  surrogate  is  ostensibly 
the  avoidance  of  sponsor  military  involvement.  This  obviation,  however, 
is  rarely  complete,  and  the  need  to  supplement  the  surrogate  with  the 
sponsor’s  own  military  forces  must  be  factored  into  the  equation.  Such  a 
commitment  may  be  necessary  in  terms  of  a  political,  operational,  psy¬ 
chological,  or  deterrent  effect.  Eor  the  sponsor,  limited  military  participa¬ 
tion  may  also  be  useful  in  terms  of  monitoring  surrogate  performance. 

The  United  States  found  it  necessary,  or  at  least  of  sufficient  utility,  to 
supplement  its  surrogates  militarily  in  both  case  studies.  In  Liberia,  the 
impetus  and  impact  were  largely  political  and  psychological.  US  military 
liaisons  attached  to  ECOMIL  units  also  provided,  among  other  benefits, 
a  monitoring  function.  The  most  significant  cost  of  the  US  military  de¬ 
ployment  was  an  increased  risk  of  more  extensive  military  involvement. 
In  Somalia,  the  impetus  can  best  be  categorized  as  operational  or  in  terms 
of  enhancing  military  effectiveness  of  the  surrogate.  This  was  particularly 
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true  regarding  the  use  of  US  military  assets  for  intelligence  sharing  and 
limited  air  strikes.  Associated  costs  stemmed  from  the  damage  to  the  US 
image  and  credibility  within  the  region  and  beyond  from  being  perceived 
as  inextricably  linked  to  the  unilateral  Ethiopian  invasion.  Overall,  the 
role  of  the  sponsors  own  military  forces  will  vary  greatly,  but  in  most 
situations  where  the  sponsors  interests  truly  are  at  stake,  there  will  be  a 
role.  The  sponsor  must  be  realistic  in  addressing  this  facet  of  employing 
surrogate  force. 

Final  Thoughts  and  Recommendations 

Revisiting  the  Linkage  between  Security 
Assistance  and  Surrogate  Force 

This  article  attempts  to  address  the  question  Is  security  assistance  to 
Africa,  as  prescribed  by  current  US  policy,  an  effective  hedge  against  more 
direct  US  military  involvement  in  the  region?  It  does  so  by  considering 
the  linkage  between  security  assistance  and  surrogate  force,  a  surrogate 
force  being  defined  as  an  organization  that  serves  the  needs  or  interests  of 
a  secondary  actor,  the  sponsor,  by  employing  military  power  in  place  of 
the  sponsor’s  own  forces. 

One  should  not  take  from  this  discussion  that  Africa’s  problems  or 
threats  to  US  strategic  interests  in  Africa  are  best  dealt  with  through  mili¬ 
tary  means.  In  most  cases,  military  force,  even  if  employed  by  a  surrogate, 
is  not  the  answer  but  sometimes  it  is.  Given  the  nature  of  the  African  secu¬ 
rity  environment,  it  is  sometimes  impossible  to  pursue  broader  economic, 
political,  and  humanitarian  aims  without  a  concomitant  threat  or  applica¬ 
tion  of  arms.  In  discussing  US  security  assistance  efforts  in  2001,  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  African  Affairs  William  Bellamy  noted, 
“None  of  the  Administration’s  priorities  in  Africa  can  be  realized  in  the 
presence  of  deadly  conflict.  We  must  help  to  stop  the  wars  in  Africa.”^^^ 

Within  Africa,  creating  surrogates  involves  the  use  of  security  assistance 
to  develop  state  military  forces  that  are  both  capable  and  willing  to  in¬ 
tervene  in  regional  contingencies  in  which  the  United  States  perceives  a 
national  stake  yet  is  hesitant  to  commit  its  own  troops.  Security  assistance 
provides  the  basis  for  and  shapes  the  sponsor-surrogate  relationship.  To 
be  of  value  to  the  United  States,  the  surrogate  must  not  only  act  when  re¬ 
quired  but  must  also  do  “the  task  in  a  desirable  way.”  This  may  not  always, 
but  will  often,  require  a  degree  of  donor  control  over  recipient  behavior. 
Addressing  security  assistance  from  a  mind-set  of  surrogate  force  devel- 
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opment  as  opposed  to  partner  capacity  building  highlights  the  need  for 
donor  control  associated  with  donor  material  support. 

It  is  a  serious  mistake  to  assume  that  the  capacity  developed  through 
US  security  assistance  programs  in  Africa  will  necessarily  be  utilized  in  a 
manner  that  best  supports  US  strategic  goals.  In  other  words,  we  cannot 
underestimate  the  need  for  donor  control.  Conversely,  it  is  also  wrong  to 
overestimate  the  potential  for  US  control  over  recipient  behavior,  despite 
the  robust  application  of  screening,  monitoring,  and  contracting  mecha¬ 
nisms.  An  important,  albeit  basic,  conclusion  derived  from  this  analysis 
is  that  within  the  context  of  security  assistance  and  surrogate  force  in 
Africa,  agency  is  rarely  if  ever  perfect.  The  recipient  will  always  perform  in 
a  manner  that  is  suboptimal,  at  least  to  some  degree,  from  the  perspective 
of  the  donor.  Even  in  the  best  of  situations,  the  donor  and  recipient  will 
not  have  complete  identity  of  interests  or  matching  perceptions  of  accept¬ 
able  risk.  The  donor-recipient  relationship  does  not  occur  in  a  vacuum. 
It  will  always  be  subject  to  competing  relationships.  Understanding  these 
dynamics,  the  strategist  should  be  able  to  better  contemplate  and  weigh 
agency  costs  associated  with  the  implementation  of  US  security  assistance 
strategy  in  Africa.  Referring  to  such  costs,  Susan  Shapiro  explains  that  “the 
trick,  in  structuring  a  principal-agent  relationship,  is  to  minimize  them.”^^*^ 

The  following  tentative  recommendations  are  derived  from  the  above 
analysis: 

1.  Despite  the  growing  rhetoric  of  pan-Africanism  and  preference 
within  Africa  to  operate  through  a  regional  security  organization,  the 
United  States  should  maintain  the  focus  of  its  security  assistance  programs 
at  the  bilateral  level.  It  should  attempt  to  align  its  efforts  with  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  ASF  and  support,  through  “creative”  assistance,  the  regional 
and  subregional  mechanisms  but  not  at  the  expense  of  strong  bilateral 
donor-recipient  relationships. 

2.  The  United  States  should  reconsider  its  predominant  focus  on  an¬ 
chor  states.  In  terms  of  screening,  the  United  States  seems  overeager  to 
seek  out  the  most  powerful  and  influential  states  in  the  region.  These 
states,  however,  are  not  necessarily  the  best  surrogates  in  terms  of  willing¬ 
ness  or  appropriateness.  Reliance  on  a  few  dominant  states  increases  the 
potential  for  reverse  leverage  within  a  donor-recipient  relationship.  Still, 
it  is  unrealistic  to  bypass  the  subregional  powers.  The  aim,  instead,  should 
be  to  seek  greater  balance  and  not  overlook  the  Burundis  of  the  region. 
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3.  The  United  States  must  remain  wary  of  disregarding  surrogate  short¬ 
comings  (e.g.,  questionable  democratic  practices,  poor  human  rights  re¬ 
cords,  and  complicity  in  ongoing  conflicts)  out  of  perceived  strategic  ne¬ 
cessity.  Looking  the  other  way  on  such  issues  may  garner  short-term  gains 
but  could  hurt  US  security  assistance  efforts  in  the  long  term  by  skewing 
recipient  perceptions  of  donor  expectations.  Further,  the  United  States 
must  be  concerned  not  only  that  the  surrogate  performs  the  desired  task 
but  also  that  it  performs  the  task  in  a  desirable  way.  A  military  with  a 
reputation  of  human  rights  abuses  or  dubious  civilian  control  at  home  is, 
anecdotally,  more  apt  to  tarnish  the  sponsor’s  reputation  when  “acting  for” 
in  an  external  conflict. 

4.  The  United  States  should  weigh  carefully  the  trend  toward  the  “Are 
brigade”  model  of  developing  surrogates  through  security  assistance.  This 
may  be  adequate  and  necessary  in  some  situations,  but  the  long-term  donor- 
recipient  relationship  remains  important.  When  donor  and  recipient  in¬ 
terests  do  not  completely  align  and  risk  implications  for  the  recipient  are 
signiflcant,  the  future  value  of  such  relationships  is  a  key  source  of  donor 
influence  over  recipient  behavior. 

5 .  The  United  States  should  assess  more  realistically  and  more  creatively 
the  potential  utilization  of  its  own  military  forces  in  the  region.  Announc¬ 
ing  to  the  world,  even  if  in  hyperbole,  that  AFRICOM  will  be  deemed  a 
success  if  it  “keeps  American  troops  out  of  Africa  for  the  next  50  years”  is 
not  particularly  sound.  Restraint  in  military  affairs  is  commendable  and 
desirable.  Unreasoned  restraint,  however,  is  problematic,  especially  when 
national  interests  are  at  stake.  Liberia  in  2003  was  nothing  like  Somalia 
in  1993,  yet  the  specter  of  Somalia  weighed  heavily,  probably  too  heavily, 
in  US  decision  making.  This  is  not  a  call  for  the  United  States  to  become 
embroiled  in  African  conflicts,  but  if  the  United  States  expects  African 
surrogates  to  accept  signiflcant  risks,  it  may  need  to  reconsider  its  own 
aversion  to  military  involvement  in  the  region. 

6.  Finally,  the  United  States  should  exorcise  “African  solutions  to  Af¬ 
rican  problems”  from  its  official  lexicon.  The  Clinton  administration  for¬ 
mally  adopted  the  phrase  in  the  mid  1990s  as  the  basis  for  ACRI  and  sub¬ 
sequent  security  assistance  programs.  The  phrase  has  persisted  within 
and  has  shaped  US  security  policy  in  Africa  ever  since.  Government  rheto¬ 
ric  linked  to  the  recent  standup  of  AFRICOM  reflects  further  promulga¬ 
tion.  The  concept,  however,  is  no  longer  appropriate  or  particularly  useful. 
Given  the  increasing  perception  of  US  strategic  interests  in  Africa,  many 
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African  problems  are  also  now  US  problems.  Moreover,  the  United  States 
cannot  assume  purely  African  solutions  are  adequate  to  protect  and  fur¬ 
ther  US  interests.  Although  just  a  phrase,  the  concomitant  mind-set  obvi¬ 
ates  sophisticated  analysis  connecting  US  security  assistance  to  its  strategic 
interests.  It  glosses  over  the  role  of  US  influence  in  shaping  the  behavior  of 
the  African  states  that  receive  and  benefit  from  US  security  assistance.  It 
wrongly  assumes  capacity  building  is  enough.  In  sum,  it  misses  the  critical 
linkage  between  security  assistance  and  surrogate  force. 

Through  its  various  security  assistance  programs,  the  United  States  now 
seeks  to  build  both  the  capability  and  willingness  of  African  states  to  em¬ 
ploy  military  force  throughout  the  region  in  a  manner  that  supports  US 
strategic  interests  and  precludes  the  requirement  for  direct  US  military 
intervention.  The  United  States,  in  effect,  is  seeking  to  develop  surrogates. 
Hopefully,  this  article  is  of  modest  value  to  the  strategists  involved  in  the 
process.  It  certainly  does  not  provide  a  clear  road  map  for  success  or  un¬ 
ambiguous  policy  recommendations.  That  was  not  the  intent  nor  would  it 
have  been  entirely  practical,  given  the  nature  of  security  assistance  and  the 
complexities  of  the  African  security  environment.  Recognizing  the  chal¬ 
lenges  of  crafting  a  strategy  for  security  assistance  within  any  region,  Hans 
Morgenthau  contends  that  “When  all  the  available  facts  have  been  ascer¬ 
tained,  duly  analyzed,  and  conclusions  drawn  from  them,  the  final  judg¬ 
ments  and  decisions  can  be  derived  only  from  subtle  and  sophisticated 
hunches.  The  best  the  formulator  and  executor  .  .  .  can  do  is  to  maximize 
the  chances  that  his  hunches  turn  out  to  be  right.”^^^  If  AFRICOM  hopes 
to  utilize  security  assistance  as  an  effective  hedge  against  more-direct  US 
military  involvement  and  still  pursue  effectively  US  interests  within  the 
region,  these  hunches  need  to  be  pretty  good. 
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